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ABSTRACT 

From the Fall of 1971 to Spring of 1972, the 
evaluation staff from Component V cooperated with the district 
research staff in collecting data for a product report determining 
how well the desegregation in San Francisco elementary schools was 
succeeding. The product evaluation strategy for this ESAP report is 
based on the Western Regional Desegregation Program. The product 
evaluation extends beyond the ESAP program and encompasses data from 
those individuals that may or may not have been reached by the 
special ESAP functions. The evaluation addresses itself to the 
following three goals: (1) Educational Impact — to assess the academic 
performance of pupils in the San Francisco elementary schools through 
the desegregation/integration program; (2) Affective Impact — to 
assess positive feelings and attitudes in San Francisco elementary 
schools through the desegregation/integration program; and, (3) 
Structural Aspects — to assess the structural aspects (ethnic balance, 
attendance, etc.) of the San Francisco elementary schools through the 
desegregation/integration program. A number of test instruments were 
used. They included standardized achievement tests, psychological and 
sociological instruments, and survey instruments. (Author/ JM) 
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CHAPTER I 
OVERVIEW 



From the Fall of 1971 to Spring of 1972, the Evaluation 
staff from Component V cooperated with the District Research staff in 
collecting data for product report determining how well the desegregation 
in San Francisco elementary schools was succeeding. The product evalua- 
tion strategy for this EfAP report is based on the Western Regional 
Desegregation Project, The product evaluation extends beyond the ESAP 
program and encompasses data from those individuals that may or may not 
have been reached by the special ESAP functions. 

A number of test instruments were used. They included 
standardized achievement tests, psychological and sociological instru- 
ments and survey instruments. The tests originated from various sources. • 
These included the San Francisco Unified School District evaluation staff, 
the Western Regional Desegregation Project, the Institute of Human Develop- 
ment, U. C. Berkeley, California, and test publishers. 

The evaluation addresses itself to the following three 

goals: 

c 

^ Goal 1: Educational Impact (Chapter 2) - To assess 
the academic performance of pupils in the 
San Francisco elementary schools through the 
desegregation/integration program; 

Goal 2: Affective Impact (Chapter 3) - To assess pos- 
itive feelings and attitudes in San Francisco 
elementary schools through the desegregation/ 
integration program; 

Goal 3: Structural Aspects (Chapter 4) - To assess 
the structural aspects (ethnic balance, 
attendance, etc.) of the San Francisco elemen- 
tary schools through the desegregation/ 
integration program. 

The following consists of abstracts for each of the 
objectives found under each of the three goals. 



ABSTRACT 
CHAPTER 2 - EDUCATIONAL IMPACT 
OBJECTIVE #1 

Objective . To assess the level of achievement in riBad- 
ing for San Francisco *s elementary public school children. 



Procedure . To answer the evaluation question '"What Is the 
status of reading in the San Francisco public schools at the end of the 



first year of desegregation/integration?", standardized tests of achieve- 
ment were administered to^8econd and sixth grade students. The Coopera- 
tive Primary Test was administered to 5^790 second grade students, and 
the California Test of Basic Skills was. administered to ^82 sixth grade 
students in May 1972. These scores were compared to-May 1971 test results 
for the total District as well as for each of the seven zones. Scores 
are also, reported by selected populations including ethnic groups, bused 
. and nonbused students, those using Hoffman reading equipment and those 
not. 

Findings . The end of the first year test results are to be 
considered baseline data against which scores for subsequent years may be 
compared. District wide, grade two students achieved a median grade equiv- 
alent score 'of 2,5, although the national norm was 2.8 at the time of the 
May 1972 testing. Examination of results between the May i971 and May 
1972 test periods revealed second grade students made seven months 
growth in one school year (i.e., ten months). Grade six students 
achieved a median score of 5.6, although the national norm was 6.8 at 
the time of the May 1972 teisting. Examination of results between the 
October 1971 and May 1972 test periods showed sixth grade students making 
month-for-month growth gains. 

When the results were examined by Zone, it was found that 
Zone I, which had been desegregated for two years, ranked one in the 
District and exceeded the national norm at the second grade. In addition, 
one other Zone in the District also equalled the national norm. At the 
sixth grade. Zone I also raji^ked first in reading scores, however three 
additional Zones also exceeded the District median grade equivalent. 

When examining the five ethnic groups with the largest 
number of pupils, the following ranking (from high to low) occurred on 
grade two reading scores: Other White, Chinese, Filipino, Spanish-' 
speaking, and Black. Although data was reported for Japanese, Other Non- 
Wliite, Korean and American Indian, the numbers were too small to be a 
meaningful part of this ranking. The District median grade equivalent 
score value-for all groups was 2,5, while the values for each of the nine 
ethnic groups reported ranged from 2,1 to 3.7; ~ ^ 

When examining the sixth grade reading scores, the ethnic 
group rankings remain the same, however the District median grade equiv- 
alent was 5.6 for the nine groups with the values for each of the ethnic 
groups ranging from 4.6 to 7.5. ~ " 

Examination of sub-groups revealed that District-wide, non- 
bused students scored slightly higher on the May 1972 test, while results 
from each of the various Zones were mixed. Scores for students using 
Hoffman reading equipment are ambiguous ,^with users averaging slightly 
higher scores Dintrict-wide but scoring lower in the two Zones that used 
Hoffman the most. 
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ABSTRACT - 
CHAPTER 2 - EDUCATIONAL IMPACT 
OBJECTIVE //2 



Objective. To assess the level of achievement in arith- 
metic for San Francisco's elementary public school children. 

Procedure. To answer the evaluation question "What is the 
status of arithmetic in the San Francisco public schools at the end of 
the first year of desegregation/integration?", a standardized test of 
arithmetic achievement, the California Test of Basic Skills, was admin- 
istered to V»36 sixth grade students in May 1972. These scores were 
compared to October 1971 test results for the* District as well as each 
of the seven Zones. Scores are also reported by selected populations, 
including ethnic groups, and bused and nonbused students. 

Findings . The end of the first year test results are to 
be considered baseline data against which scores for subsequent years 
may be compared. District-wide, grade six students achieved a median 
grade equivalent score of 5.9 on the May 1972 test, although the national 
norm is 6.8. Students, however, made month-f or-month growth between the 
October 1971 and May 1972 test periods. 

When the results were examined by Zone, it was found that 
Zone I, which had been desegregated for two years, ranked //I in the Dis- 
trict. Three other Zones in the District also exceeded the District 
median grade equivalent. 

When examining the five ethnic groups with the largest num- 
-ber of pupils the following ranking from high to low occurred in grade six 

SwJr A^'ifK rr"'** Chinese other White, Filipino, Spanish-surname and 
Blacks. Although data was reported for Japanese, Other Non-Vmites, Koreans 
and American Indians their numbers were too small to be a meaningful part of 
this ranking. The District median score value for all groups was 5.9; how- 
ever, the values for each of the nine ethnic groups reported ranged from 
4.9 to 7.7. . 



ABSTRACT 
CHAPTER 2 - EDUCATIONAL IMPACT 
OBJECTIVE #3 



. ^. , , Objective. To gather, analyze, and interpret baseline data 
Indicating the level of social studies skills for San Francisco's elemen- 
tary public school children. 

Procedure. To answer the evaluation question "What is the 
level of. social studies skills for San Francisco school children at the 
beginning of the first year of desegregation/integration?", in December 
1971 the Primary Social Studies Test (constructed to sample students* 
understanding of social studies content commonly taught in grades 1, 2 
and 3) was administered to a quota sampling of third graders (N=711) and 
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the Sequential Test of Educational Progress - Social Studies (constructed 
to assess skills of organizingi interpreting, and evaluation information) 
was administered to a quota sampling of sixth graders (N=743) . 

Findings . San Francisco Unified School District's third 
grade pupils scored significantly lower than national norms, though con- 
sidering that the norm population varied considerably in socio-economic 
background and geographic location from the San Francisco Unified School 
District's urban population, San Francisco Unified School District's 
third graders do not appear to be grossly deficient in social studies 
skills. San Francisco Unified School District's sixth graders also 
scored significantly lower on the sixth grade test when compared to 
national noms. The skewed t^core distribution for the sixth graders 
suggests that while social studies content must of necessity vary, perhaps 
attainment of specific skills for the intermediate graders should be 
standardized. 
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ABSTRACT _ 

CHAPTER 2 - EDUCATIONAL IMPACT 
OBJECTIVE //4 

Objective. To assess possible sources of information where 
San Francisco Unified School District children may have gained knowledge 
about people of other backgrounds, and the amount of interest students 
possessed in acquiring such knowledge. 

Procedure . To answer the evaluation questions "Where do 
San Francisco Unified School District pupils get their information about 
other people? How much time do pupils think they spend learning about ^ 
others? How much interest do pupils tliink they have in learning about 
others, and does the process of desegregation have any effect on these 
areas over time?", a questionnaire was de/ised and administered to a 
sample of third (N=711) and sixth (N=743) grade students in both December 
1971 and May 1972. 

Findings. At both testing times for both third and sixth 
graders, teachers were ranked as the most important source of information 
about other people (races and nationalities different from the students). 
Seventy-six percent of the third graders responded in December 1971 that 
they either "sometimes" or "often" spent time learning about other people 
as compared to 77% in May 1972. Seventy-eight percent of the sixth graders 
responded in December 1971 that they either "sometimes" or "often" spent 
time learning about other people as compared to 73% in May 1972. Seventy- 
five percent of the third graders responded in December 1971 that they 
either "sometimes" or "very often" were interested in learning about other 
people as compared to 67% in May 1972. At the sixth grade level, 86% 
selected these categories in December 1971 while 89% selected them in 
May 1972. These figures evidence a high amount of interest and time spent 
in learning about people of other backgrounds, although there, was some 
fluctuation over time. 
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ABSTRACT 
CHAPTER 2 - EDUCATIONAL IMPACT 
OBJECTIVE #5 



Objective . To assess pupils' ethnocentrlsm In the San 
Francisco Unified School District. 

Procedure. To answer the evaluation questions "What amount 
of ethnocentrlsm do San Francisco Unified School District pupils have? 
Does the amount change after one year of attending desegregated schools?", 
questionnaires revealing undemocratic opinions and attitudes which could 
lead to ethnic prejudices were administered to a quota sampling of third 
graders (N=711) and sixth graders (N=743) in December 1971 and May 1972. 

Findings. Third graders showed no change in direction from 
December 1971 to May 1972. The niajorlty of third grade students reported 
medium ethnocentrlsm at both testing times. At the sixth grade level, 
the majority of students reported "medium" ethnocentrlsm in December 1971 
while in May 1972 the majority of -sixth grade students reported low ethno- 
centrlsm. At the sixth grade there was a 14% Increase between December 
1971 and May 1972 in those reporting "low" ethnocentrlsm. 
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ABSTRilCT 
CHAPTER 2 EDUCATIONAL IMPACT 
OBJECTIVE #6 

Objective . To measure the school system's supportive role 
in facilitating desegregation by disseminating multi-ethnic information 
to San Francisco Unified School District teachers. 

Procedure. A teacher questionnaire was distributed to all 
third and sixth grade teachers in the San Francisco Unified School D: s- 
trict (N=412) for the collection of data on: 

1) the availability, use, and quality of multi-ethnic 
materials; 

2) class activities oriented toward multi-ethnic aware- 
ness 

3) teacher* 8 opinionsf about curriculum changes for 
multi-ethnic development. 

Findings . Analysis of the data showed that for the imple- 
mentation of desegregation/integration, the District provided only half 
of the multi-ethnic materials that were available to teachers, with the 
other half being provided by the teachers themselves. In rating quality 
aspects of the multi-ethnic materials on a five point rating scale, the 
teachers gave the materials only a moderate rating in the areas of grade 
level readability, interest and relevancy, and multi-curriculum applica- 
bility. 
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used tnost frkqLti; ie;^^^^":!'' ? the District" and 
areas In „hic2 thire was the "^^^^^^^^ textbooks. The 

ials appropriate for the p^Snfry gr'Ls; development of .ater- 

desegregatlon.^ct'rJcuJi: c'^^^sL^H^bf ^^Plemeutatlon^o^- 
following reasons: ^ / "^'^ '"^'^^ for one or more of the 

1) t° individualize thi instructional program; 

2) to update the existing curriculum; 

3) to meet the need for multi-cultural understanding. 

disseminated dSct'ories^'of '^r^Ktl "rTf '^^-^^"P-d and 

curriculum materials and s/l.TJ- Zu'^^'^- 2) multl-ethnlc 

to facilitate multi^^ultural ^d^^^^ 

xti cultural understanding and appreciation. 



ABSTRACT 
CHAPTER 3 -{affective IMPACT 
OBJECTIVE //l 



Objective. To assess pupils' self-concept in the SFUSD. 

feelings and a f tUudes'o f s'tuden^r ^""^ ^\^l"^tion question "Have^ the 
schoorchanged du^Jng thf 19n!?2%S°"i '""^^^f;^^^- ' their peers and 
was administered to f samote fn- ' ^ ^^^^ self-concept 

two test periods. T^e f??st tesltnl "^f^ ^'^''^ ^'"'^^"^^ during' 

students), and the re.eft'ln L^ri9f2°?N=72%^^tudenLt^^ '''' 

assess possibl-T^Mff; tTH^T °' test-retest were compared'to 
that thLd .rllt:nis\^ll^^^^^^^^^^ indicate 

"ant"d^-cr:::L\' "^^^^ ^^'^^^ ^tud^^ s^^eT^^^^^^^^ 

third grade mlSJ^ritr^JjdL^ ^'^!?" ^""P' self-concept Increased for 
These s^lftst^re sLtistlc^Uy si^^^^^^^ f ^l"^^^^ -d Asian origin. 

Spanish-surname students at thL .Kdf ? 1* ^^l^-^n^Pt decreased for 
between testings for wLlte chlldrfn. """'"^''^ 

ground, reported mdr^^'^gatfvTs^S-cot^^'r ' "'"'^^^ °' ^'""^^ 



Preliminary results by factors of activity, potency, and 
evaluation were also reported, although no tests of significance were 
made. Results by total groups showed increases between test periods 
for third graders on each factor, with the greatest increase occurring 
on the activity factor. Decreases on each factor. were reported for sixth 
graders with the largest decrease occurring. on, the evaluation factor. 
However, when examined by ethnic group and grade, not all groups followed 
the pattern of the total group. Notable examples of this were third 
grade decreases for students of Spanish-sumame on factors of potency 
and evaluation, reported increases for sixth grade Black and Asian stu- 
dents on the activity factor and scores for sixth grade White students 
on ^ the evaluation factor which remained essentially the same between 
testings . 



ABSTRACT . 
CHAPTER 3 - AFFECTIVE IMPACT 
OBJECTIVE #2 

Objective. To assess cross-cultural student interaction 
patterns in the San Francisco Unified School District. 

Procedure . To answer the evaluation question "Have the social 
interaction patterns of students changed during the first year of the 
desegregation/integration program?", a sociometric questionnaire was 
administered to a sample of third and sixth grade classes during two test 
periods. The first testing occurred in December 1971 (N=60 classes) and 
the retest in May 1972 (N=53 classes). 

Findings . Results of the test-retest were compared to 
assess possible changes "in student interaction patterns over time. Pre- 
liminary analysis investigated patterns of association within ethnic 
groups. Statistically significant findings at the third grade revealed 
that Black, Asian and Other Non-White students selected peers from their 
own ethnic group less often and by inference members of other groups more 
often on the retest than on the first administration of the test in Decem- 
ber 1971. 

At the sixth grade level patterns of White, Black and Asian 
students also revealed selection of members of other ethnic groups more 
often on the retest. These findings were statistically significant. 

The direction of change in patterns of association for stu- 
dents of other ethnic groups, although statistically non-significant, 
are also interesting. On the retest, third grade White students and 
sixth grade Other Non-White students revealed more open patterns of associa- 
tion by selecting members of other ethnic groups more often than Black 
and Asian students. Students of Spanish-surname were the only group who 
either did not change their patterns of association between testings 
or made a negative shift by selecting peers from their own ethnic group 
more often on the retest. 



ABSTRACT 
CHAPTER 3 - AFFECTIVE IMPACT 
OBJECTIVE //3 

Objective. To assess parental involvement and attitu- '' 
dinal support for desegregation/integration in trhe SFUSD. 

Procedure . A Parent Survey was developed to answer the 
evaluation.. question "Have attitudes toward desegregation/integration 
changed during the 1971-72 school year?" The Survey was administered 
xn both December 1971 (N»5,000) and May 1972 (N»4>477). 

In addition, available parent /teacher conference data was 
analyzed to answer the question "Has the degree of parental involvement 
in the school community changed during the 1971-72 school year?" 

Findings. A comparison of parent group responses between 
the test. and retest was made. Statistically significant positive changes 
m parent attitudes during the school year were reported in the following 
areas: anticipated problems of student behavior in class or on the 
playground, desegregation exacerbating tensions between ethnic groups, stud 
establishing friendships and participating in social activities, problems 
school staff might have in teaching classes, feelings of isolation from 
the school, and the friendliness of teachers. 

Areas where parental attitudes became more negative to a 
significant degree during the first year of desegregation were the follow 
ing: problems associated with participation in after school activities, 
desegregation beginning as early as possible in a child's school career, 
and reaction to the desegregation plan itself. 

The retest data was analyzed by sub-group, and provides a 
profile of parent attitudes within groups. A response pattern emerged 
for all questions on the survey that revealed the polarization of Black 
and Chinese parent attitudes, with Black parents displaying the most 
positive attitudes and Chinese parents the most negative. White parents 
often agreed with Chinese parents, although not to the same degree, while 
Spanish-surname parents usually selected moderate response categories. 

The retest also revealed rather surprising differences 
between parents of bused and nonbused students. Parents of bused stu- 
dents revealed more positive attitudes in areas that directly affected 
their children such as safety, friendships, and after school activities 
than did parents of nonbused students. 

„ A final question on the May 1972 survey asked parents to 

grade the overall desegregation/integration effort for the year. 
Responses to this question may give s comprehensive appraisal of paren- 
tal attitudes at the end of the first year. Of the total group of par- 
ents responding to this question (N=4,027) 27.2% assigned "grades" of 
either Very Good or Good to the desegregation/ integration effort. Thirty- 
six and six tenths percent (36.6%) assigned a "grade" of Satisfactory, 
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while 35.9% judged the desegregation/integration effort as Unsatisfactory 
or Failed. ^ 

Analysis of parent /teacher conference data revealed an 
overall increase in the number of students represented by parents at con- / 
ferencea held in January 1972 (post -desegregation) as compared to confer- . 
ences held in March' 1971 (pre-desegregation) . A leveling off process took 
ffl^r ^L^^^ succeeding post-desegregation conference period in April 
1972. These findings coupled with parent responses to questions of feel- 
ings of isolation from the school site on the parent survey, and data 
reporting the establishment of and participation in Zone Councils was 
supportive evidence of active parent involvement during the 1971-72 school 
year. 



. ABSTRACT 
CHAPTER 3 - AFFECTIVE IMPACT 
OBJECTIVE H 

Objective . To assess school staff attitudes towards the 
desegregation/integration program in the San Francisco Unified School District. 

Procedure. To answer the evaluation question "Has the 
Implementation of the desegregation/integration plans changed teachers- 
attitudes toward desegregation?", a Teacher Opinion Survey assessing 
general attitudes towards desegregation/integration and toward four 

^424?' J; n ^""T" Vo?/^^'^^^"'^^ '° '^^^^^ ^^^'^ g"de teachers 
(N-424> in December 1971 and (with minor modifications) May 1972. 

Findings. On both the first testing and retest 93% of the 
respondents were at least somewhat satisfied with their assignments 
tlJ;r.tt^ ^ ^"'^ °^ desegregation/integration program had a 

.nf l^l t f ^^^^^ °^ satisfaction. On both the first test 

and retest most teachers felt that new staff members were well received 
at the school, desegregation did not create polarization among staff mem- 
bers, and parents' contact decteased but not by the figures teachers 
anticipated. Most of the teachers also indicated they agreed with these 
statements: standards of behavior and discipline shpuld'be the same for 
all children and each child's academic achievement should be graded by 
the extent to which he is performing to his ability, indicating that 
teachers allowed for more individual differences in academic standards 
as opposed to behavior, and that there was a tendency toward greater 
acceptance of individualization. 

When asked to indicate their attitudes toward four major 
ethnic groups, teachers gave a distinctive shape to each ethnic group 
profile indicating that they do have different attitudes about different 
etnnlc groups • 



" ABSTRACT 
CHAPTER 3 - AFFECTIVE IMPACT 
OBJECTIVE #5 



Objective. To issess the attitudes of elementary school 
administrators toward the desegregation/integration program in the SFUSD. 

Procedure. To answer the evaluation question "l^hat are 
the attitudes of elementary school administrators toward the desegrega- 
tion/integration program of the San Francisco Unified School District'" 
a questionnaire assessing such attitudes was submitted to all elementar^ 
school administrators (N=llO) during May 1972. 

^. Findings . The most positive responses were related to ques- 

tions concerning grade level organization, ethnic tensions, equalized 
quality^education, teacher morale, and parental attitudes toward busing. 
The most negative responses dealt with, the questions of teacher difficulty 
m teaching in a desegregated situation, community "participation and 
community involvement in the grade level reorganization plan. Zone I 
administrators in the second year of desegregation/integration, possessed 
the most positive attitudes, toward the desegregation/integration program. 
Paraprofessionals, supplies, equipment, and counseling services were 
mentioned most often as factors promoting quality education in the schools. 
Several administrators indicated that the educational environment had im- 
proved since desegregation/integration. 



ABSTRACT 
CHAPTER 4 - STRUCTURAL ASPECTS 
OBJECTIVE #1 

Objective. To assess in each SFUSD school the ethnic student 
balance as compared to the ethnic composition designated by state guidelines. 

Procedure. To answer the evaluation questions "During the 
first year of the desegregation/integration program did all the elemen- 
tary school ethrlc enrollments achieve ethnic balance within state guide- 
lines? Similarly, did the seven elementary Zones likewise achieve ethnic 
balance? , the elementary schools' pupil ethnic enrollments of Fall 1971 
(post-desegregation) were compar'ed to ethnic counts of Fall 1970 fore- 
desegregation) . . ^'^ • 

Findings. Among individual schools substantial progress 
In creating an ethnic balance was achieved, particularly in Zones V and 
VII and II and IV. Zone I had already affectively implemented a desegre- 
gation/integration plan in 1970-1971. Zones III and VI, while making 
progress, lagged behind the other Zones in achieving wide-scale desegre- 
gation. * 



ABSTRACT- 
CHAPTER 4 - STRUCTURAL ASPECTS 
OBJECTIVE #2 

Objective . To assess in each SFUSD school the staff ethnic ba_lance. 

, Procedure. To answer the evaluation question "During' the ■ ■ 

of^t^/?S^°L ? df«^8"8ation/integration program have the faculties 
of the individual elementary schools .and the seven Zones reflected the 

UnSXd^sLoof m'vf m'^^ ^^"^^Ses (for the San Francisco , 

Unified School District)?", reports recording ethnic employment of certifi- 
cated personnel for each San Francisco Unified School District schoo! 
were compared between October 1970 and December 1971. / 

/ /, 

. . ^ Findings . Mong certif icated employees , the percent of 

Other Whites declined 5% wKfle the percents in all other ethnic groups 
^oi^^^T'^ol"''^^ ^ American Indian whose numbers are negligible, rose between 
.2% and .8%. The 112 "Unknowns" during 1971-72 were almost all nJw' 
employees and because of the school district's affirmative action policy 

into ethnic groups other than Other White. 



shn^pH ^« The ratio of Other White to all other certificated I employees'" 
showed increases in tne percents of "All Other" employees in ali:25nes 
and in the elementary schools as a whole for the year 1971-72 as Wared 

generalizations can be made as to the effectiveness of the attempt to 

thr:i-&^%"jf f'r'l' r^'.' elementary schooi:"Xst 

three fourths of the school faculties made positive changes moving toward 

ethnic averages approximating those of the elementary school totals 



ABSTRACT 
CHAPTER 4 - STRUCTURAL ASPECTS 
■ . OBJECTIVE #3 ■ 

Objective . To assess the attendance of pupils in the SFUSD. 

, Procedure. To answer the evaluation question "During the 

ttlllJItl °' '''' desegregation/integration program\as there les^'aJsen- 
other tl^^ ?nn"1..'° "^"^ ^° reasons 

tMrd ^n^.^ ^H > ^ ^^^^"^"^^^^^ attendance study was undertaken for . 
third and sixth grade students only. A 20% random sampling of students 

^/r'J ^''^^"^^ sixth (N=5890) grade claS'^ln fhe city was 

obtained These pupils were traced back to the schools they attended 
during their second and fifth grades, respectively, during Le 1970^71 
197Sl/rw absenteeism for fhe two years 

^^^^-72 (after desegre- 
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Findings . For the third grade there was an over-all Increase 
in the average number of days absent (0.8 days), with bused pupils- accounting 
for an Increase of 2.1 days while nonbused decreased by 0:5 days. A marked 
decrease in absenteeism occurred for Black pupils who walked to school, 
particularly in Zones I, V, VI, and VII, with a decrease in absenteeism 

for both bused arid nonbused pupils. Asians had better attendance than 

other ethnic groups. Sixth graders had an over-all Increase in average 
number of days absent (0.9 days), with bused pupils accounting for an 
Increase of 1.6 days and nonbused an increase of 0.2 days..' There was a sig- 
nificant decrease of 2.0 days absenteeism for Black pupils' who walked to 
school but a slight increase of .3 days for bused pupils. Zones IV and VI 
had a decrease in absenteeism for both bused and nonbused Black pupils. 
Again, Asians had better attendance than other ethniti ^ groups . 



ABSTRACT 
CHAPTER 4 - STRUCTURAL ASPECTS 
OBJECTIVE #4 . 

O bjective . To assess the attendance of pupils through . 
utilization of suspensions in the San Francisco Unified School Districts 

Procedure . To answer the evaluation question "During the 
first year of the desegregation/integration program, was there a reduction 
(in comparison to the previous year) in the number of suspensions of pupils?" 
only the suspensions for grades three and six were considered. The sus- ' 
pensions for the entire District and Zone I (in its second year of desegre- 
gatl'on/lntegratlori) for grades 3 and 6 of each ethnic group are compared 
for 1970-71 and 1971-72. . . 

Findings . For- the third grade, although the total enrollment 
for the District .decreased, the number of suspensions Increased (a 13% 
increase)-. All ethnic groups, exdept Spanlsh-speaklng/surname', showed 
^/an Increase in the number, of suspensions with the Other White group having 
the largest increase. ^In the sixth grade, all ethnic groups except Asian 
showed an Increase in the number of suspensions (a 61% Increase). The 
Black group had the greatest percentage Increase. In Zone I third grade, 
the Black group suspensions decreased, particularly nonbused pupils (the 
enrollment increased) . There were no suspensions during the two year 
period for Asians or Other Non-Whites in Zone I. The total number of suspen- 
sions for all groups decreased in this Zone. For the sixth grade in Zone 
I, while there was a slight decrease in enrollment for Other White pupils, 
there was a slight Increase Iri suspensions, with bused pupils accounting 
'for most of the Increases. In the Black group there was an' Increase in 
the number of suspensions, and only a slight increase/ in the population. 
Bused pupils accounted for almost all of the suspensions. In the other 
ethnic groups there were very few suspensions. Looklag at the totals, 
while enrollment increased by 19 pupils, suspensions jincreased by 76. 
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. CHAPTER . 2 
EDUCATIONAL IMPACT 



GOAL 

TO ASSESS THE ACADEMIC PERFORMANCE OF PUPILS IN 
THE SAN FRANCISCO ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS THROUGH THE 
DESEGREGATION/INTEGRATION PROGRAM 



OBJECTIVE iH " 

To assess the level of achievement in reading 
for San Francisco's elementary public school children. 

EVALUATION QUESTION 

WhatT is the status of reading in the San Francisco public 
schools at the end of the first year of desegregatio a/integration? 

It is expected that as an outgrowth ol: the desegregation/ 
integration-^ program the academic level of tli^e students may be improved. 
One; is initially tempted to ask what kind of impa ct ^/l has had; how- 
ever, it is judged that because D/I was so hurri: 'ly planned and imple- 
mented, it would be grossly premature to attempt to assess its impact upon 
academic achievement after only a short year's Lime. This report ^ there- 
fore, is focused upon presenting some facts and figures which may be taken 
as, baseline data against which reading achievement may be compared in the 
next year or two, although some pre- and post-test^ (2nd grade) and test- 
retest (6th grade) data are rep^orted for the first year of D/l. 

Test results can assist in the evaluation of the effective- 
ness of instruction provided they are used wisely and not used as the sole 
basis for this purpose* Many factors, over and above the quality of instruc- 
tion, such as attendance, home environment, past educational experience, 
school morale, community support, school plant, etc., can influence the 
performance of students on tests. 

While test scores have limitations as measures of academic 
growth, they are nevertheless the only form of objective information that 
is common to all schools. This report, therefore, restricts its scope to 
the representation of reading test scores for grades two and six. These two 
grades were chosen because they were judged to be representative grades of 
the primary and intermediate levels of instruction. They were also chosen. . 
in-order to conserve time and expense devoted to testing and to take full 
.advantage of the existing State mandated testing program. 



^referred to in the following report as D/I 

^ pre- and post-tests in that the pre-tests were administered before 
citywide desegregation , 
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test-retest in that the first testing was administered after city- 
wide desegregation \ 



" PROCEDURES 



For both the second and sixth grades, reading scores are re- 
ported for the school district, as a whole, as well as for each of the seven 
zones. In addition, scores are reported by selected populations which in- 
clude the different ethnic groups, bused and nonbused students, those who 
used Hoffman reading equipment, and those who didn't. The Cooperative Primary 
Test was administered to the second grade and the CTBS was administered to the 
sixth grade. — 



For grade two. May 1972 interquartile grade equivalent scores 
are tirst reported, followed by a comparison of May 1972 and May 1971 median 
scores and median. months of gain of pupils for whom we have both 1971 (pre-test) 
grade one and 1972 (post-test) grade two test scores. For grade six, May 1972 
interquartile grade equivalent scores are also reported, followed' by a compari- 
son of May 1972 and October 1971 median scores and median months of gain of 
pupils for whom we have both test-retest scores. It should be pointed out 
cnat all comparisons are not based on matched scores of individual pupils but 
rather on unmatched group scores. . • 

i 

DATA REPORTING AND ANALYSIS 

The following tables summarize reading grade equivalent test 
scores for grade two: 
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Exhibit 2.106 
Exhibit 2.107 
Exhibit 2.108 
Exhibit 2.109 
Exhibit 2.110 



District and Zones, May '72 Interquartile 
Summary 

i 

District and Zones, Medians for Pre-and 
Post-Test and Gains 

Selecteo Populations, District, May '72 
. Interq?^artile Summary 

Selected Populations, District, Medians 
for Pre-and Post-Tests and Gains 

Selected Populations, Zone 1, May' 72 
Interquartile Summary 

Selected Populations, Zone 1, Medians 
for Pre- and Post-Test and Gains 

Selected Populations, Zone 2, May' 72 
Jnterquartile Sximmary 

Selected Populations, .Zone 2, Medians 
for Pre- and Post -Test and Gains 

Selected Populations, Zone 3,^May '72 
Interquartile Summary 

Selected Populations, Zone 3, Medians 
for Pre- and Post-Test and Gains 
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I Exhibit 2.111 

E:chlblt 2.112 

J. Exhibit 2.113 

Exhibit 2.114 

r ■ ■ ■ 

Exhibit 2.115 

• Exhibit 2.116 

Exhibit 2.117 

i Exhibit 2.118 

I The following 

Exhibit 2,119 

i: _ • ■ 

Exhibit 2.120 
Exhibit 2.121 
^ Exhibit 2.122 

Exhibit 2.123 
Exhibit 2.124 

. |i Exhibit 2.125 

j ; Exhibit 2.126 

Exhibit 2.127 
, ., Exhibit 2.128 

1 

ERIC 



Selected Populations, Zone 4, May '72 
Interquartile SusmsLVy 

Selected Populations, Zone 4, Medians 
for Pre- and Post-Test and Gains 

Selected. Populations, Zone 5, May'72 
Interquartile Summary 

Selected Populations, iione 5, Medians 
for Pre- and Post-Test and Gains 

Selected Populations, Zone 6, May '72 
Interquartile Summary 

Selected Populations, Zone 6, Medians 
for Pre- and Post-Test and Gains 

Selected Populations, Zone 7, May '72 
Interquartile Summary 

Selected Populations, Zone 7, Me<?.ians 
for Pre- and Post-Test and Gains 

tables summarize reading test scores for grade six: 

District and Zones, May '72 Interquartile 
Summary 

District and Zones, Medians for Test-Retest 
and Gains 

Selected Populations, District, May '72 
Interquartile Summary 

Selected Populations, District , "Medians 
for Test-Retest and Gains 

Selected Populations, Zone 1, May*72 
Interquartile Summary ' 

Selected Populations, Zone 1, Medians for 
Test-Retest and Gains 

Selected Populations, Zone 2, May*72 
Interquartile Summary 

Selected Populations, Zone 2, Medians for 
Test-Retest. and Gains 

Seledted Populations, Zone 3, May»72 i 
Interquartile Sunnnary 

Selected Populations, Zone 3, Medians 
for Test-Retest and Gains 

.30 . ■ 
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Exhibit 2.129 
Exhibit 2.130 
Exhibit 2.131 
Exhibit 2.132 
Exhibit 2.133 
Exhibit 2.134 
Exhibit 2.135 
Exhibit 2.136 



Selected Populations, Zone 4, 
Internuartile Sunnnary 

Selected Populations, Zone 4, 
Test-Ret est and Gains 

Selected Populations, Zone 5, 
Interquartile Sunnnary 

Selected Populations, Zone 5, 
Test-Retest and Gains 

Selected Populations, Zone 6, 
Interquartile Sunnnary 

Selected Populations, Zone 6, 
Test-Retest and Gains 

Selected Populations, Zone 7, 
Interquartile Sunnnary 

Selected Populations, Zone 7, 
for Test-Retest and Gains ' 



May '72 
Medians for 
May '72^ 
Medians for 
May'72 
Medians for 
May '72 
Medians for 



Note that in the followiiAg tables there appear occasional blank 
spaces. It is felt that no frequency distribution of scores is meaningful 
when the number of students is less^than ten. Therefore, wherever there are 
tewer than ten students, scores are not reported. Also note that "Median 
tains do not represent the differences between the two testing medians i 
rather they show the median months of gain attained by the students for 
whom we have both pre- and post-test and test-retest data. 

_ Great caution must be observed while studying these test scores, 
especially those for the Various ethnic groups. One must constantly bear in 
mind that there is a multitude of factors such as socio-economic status, 
parents educational background,-^trahsiency, language and cultural differences, 
etc., which may have positive or negative influences upon test scores, factors 
which are not available for study at this time. The greatest caution of all 
is that one must, riot make judgments about the ability levels of various ethnic 
groups on the basis of these test scores. Rather, these scores may be taken 
as indicators of areas of need in our educational emphasis. 
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Exhibit 2,101 



Grade Two Reading 
District and Zones 
Interquartile Suimnary of Grade Equivalent Scores 

May, 1972 





25th5«ile 


Median ' 
SOth^ile . 


75th^ile 


Number Tested 


TOTAL DISTRICT 


1.93 


2.48 


3.23 


5790 


ZONE 1 


2.13 


2.90 


3.63 


808 


ZONE 2 


1.95 


2.55 




656 


ZONE 3 


1.84 


2.30 


2.90 


1212 


ZONE k 


1.88 


2A^ 


3.09 


877 


ZONE 5 


1.90 


2.42 ' 


3.08 


1209 


ZONE 6 


2.15 


2.80 


3.70 


528 


ZONE 7 


1.91 


2.52 


3.20 


500 








', ■ r 





Exhibit 2.102 

Grade Two Reading 
District and Zones . 
Median (50% ile) G.E. Scores and Median Gains 





Median G.E. 
May 1972 . : 
Grade 2 


Median G.E. 
May 1971. 

^Vl'il'riiii 


Median Gjiln 
^ ^ ^ln ^G;Eu 


Number for Whom 
arade.-1 Scores 
Were Av^jllabl^ 


TOTAL DISTRICT 


2.48 


1 .81 




3983 


ZONE 1 . 


2.90 


1.87 


.90 


59^^ 


ZONE 2 


2.55 


1.84 


.70 


387 


ZONE 3 


2.30 


\i.8o 


.66 


714 


ZONE k 


2.4l 


1.77 


.67 


665 


ZONE. 5 


2.42 


1.77 


. .72 


. 973 


ZONE 6 ' 


2.80 


1.83 


• .86 . 


409 


ZONE 7 


2.52 


1.77 


. .84 ^ 


24l 







Exhibit 2>103 

Grade Two. Reading 
.Selected Populations - District 
Interquartile Summary of Grade Equivalent Scores 

May, 1972- 
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Exhibit 2.104 



Grade Two Reading 
Selected Populations - District 
Median (50% lie) G.E. Scores arid ^fedlan Gains 





Median G.E. 
May 1972 
. Grade 2 


Median G.E. 
May 1971 
Grade 1 


Median 
Gain in G.E. 


Number f or whori 
.1971 Scores 
Were Available 


TOTAL DISTRICT 


2.48 


1.81 


.74 

■ I ' 




Spanish-Speaking/ 
Surname 


2.31 


1 .71 


.. .72 


519 


Other White 


2.87 


1.89 


.85 




Black 


2.14 


.1.71 


• 55 


\ 1299 


Chinese 


2.74 


1.88 


•.83 


512 


Japanese 


3.65 


2.30 


1.20 


86 


Korean 


2.50 


2.25 


1.05 


11 


.■ 'i 

American Indian 


.2.27 


1 . 70 . 


.70 


14 . 


Filipino 


2.63 


1.83 


.89 


294 


Other Non-White 


2.57 


1.84 


.66 


79 


Bused 


2.4o 


1.80 


.67 


1904 


Non-Bused 


2.56 


, 1.82 


.81 . 


2052 


Hoffman Used 


3.00 


1.86 


.98 


315 


Hoffman Not Used 


2.46 


1.80 


.72 


:5647 
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Exhibit 2.105 



Grade Two Reading 
Selected Populations - Zone 1 
Interquartile Summary of Grade Equivalent Scores 

May, 1972 




*NOIE; No distribution of scores is available when there are fewer "than 10 students. 
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Exhibit 2.106- 



Grade Two Reading 
Selected Populations - Zone 1 
Median (50 %lle) G.E. Scores and Median Gains 




Spanish-Speaking/ 
Siirname 



TledlahCi7E7 
ilajr,l?7-2-.- 
Grade 2 



2.26 



Median G.K, 
May. -1974;- 
Grade 1 



1.70 



Median 
Gain in G.E. 



.60 



Number for Whom 
. 1971 Sciores 
Were Avalla'ble 



15 



Other White 



3.22 



2.06 



1.02 



190 



Black 



Chinese 



2.22 



3.13 



1.70 



1.91 



.70 



1.05 



172 



Japanese 



3.60 



2.20 



1.36 



41 



Korean 



American Indian 



Filipino 



3.10 



1.90 



1.10 




^NOTE: No distribution of scores is available when there are fewer than 10 students. 



Exhibit 2.107 



Grade Two Reading 
Selected Populations - Zone 2 
Interquartile Suinma'ry of Grade Equivalent Sdores 

May, 1972 





25th5gile 


- Median 
50th5«ile 


79thj5ile 


Numher 
Tested 


TOTAL ZONE 


• 1 QC 


2.55 


"2 )\r\ 


050 


Spanish-Speaking/ 
Surname 


1 • (U 


2. pO 


3. 40 


13 


Other White 




-7 r\r\ 


-z OJi 


267 


Black 


\ •Op 




0 CO 

2 02 


190 


Chinese 




^ • pu 




1 eL\J 


Japanese 


2J00 


3.00 






Korean 


* 






2 


American Indian 


* 






k 


Filipino 


2.40 


2.90 


3-70 


29 


Other Non-White 


2.50 


3.10 


3.40 




Bused 


1.92 


2.51 


3-47 


319 


' Non-Bused 


1.94 


2.57.. - 


3-27 


299 


Hoffman Used 








1 


Hofftaan Not Used 


1.94 


2- 55- • i 


3*^0 


655 



•^NOTE: No distribution of scores is available when there are fewer than 10 students* 



Exhibit 2.108 



Grade Two Reading . 
Selected Populations - Zone 2 
Median (50% lie) G.E. Scores and Median Gains 



TOTAL ZONE 



Spanish-Speaking/ 
Surname 



Other White 



Black 



Chinese 



Median G. E. 
May 1972 
Grade 2 



2.55 



3.00 



2.06 



2.50 



Median ii. K. 
May 19.71- 
Grade 1 



1.84 



1.97 



1.74 



1.78 



Median 
Gain in G.E. 



.70 



.81 



.37 



.78 



^iiEi'jT^r tor Whbi 
.. 1971 Scores 
W^re Available 



387 



135 



127 



80 



Japanese 



Korean 



American Indian 



Filipino 



Other Non-White 



Bused 



Non-B\i6ed 



Hoffman Used 



Hofftiiian Not Used 



2.90 



2.51 



2.57 



I 



2.55 



2.4o 



.50 



1.89 



1.81 



.61 



.75 



1.84 



.70 



15 
9 
184 
185 



385 



*NOTE: No distribution of scores is available when there. are fewer than 10 students. 
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Exhibit 2.109 

Grade Two Reading - , > - , :. - ' ,^ 
"\ Siflected lobulations •■- Zon6 '3 ■> ' 

Interquartile Summary of Grade Equivalent Scores 

May, 1972 




*NOIE: No distribution of soores is. available when there are fewer than 10 students. 



ERJC 
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Exhibit 2,110 



Grade Two Reading 
Selected Populations - Zone 3 
Median (50% :ile) G.E. Scores and Median Gains 





Median G*£* 
May 1972 
(jraae / 


Median G.E. 
May 1971 
urade 1 


Median 


Number for Whoi 

1971 Scores 
Were Available 


TOTAL ZONE, 


2.30 


1.80 


.66 


714 


Spanish-Speaking/ 
Surname 


2.17 . 


1.74 


.65 


179 


Other White 


2.48 


1.92 . 


.74; 


'155 


Black 


2.08 


1.75 


.47 ■ 


129 


Chinese 


2.49 ° 


1.85 


.75 


181 


Japanese 


* 


* 


* 


h 


Korean 


* 


* 


* 


2 


^American Indian 


* 


* 




■ 2 


Filipino 


2.40 


1.79 


■ .75 


65 


Other Non-White 


2.35 


1.96 


.65 


17 ' 


Bused 


0 

2.25 


1.77 


• .61 


.'^520 . 


Non-Bused 


2.35 


1.84 




595 


Hofftnan Used 






* 


1 


Hofftaan Not Used 


2.-30 


1 .80 


.66 


711 



•^NOTE: No distribtxtion of scores is available when there are fewer than 1 0 . studeniis . 



■Exhibit 2.111 



Grade Two Reading / 
Selected Populations - Zone 4 
Interquartile Summary of Grade Eqiiiivalent Scores 

May, 1972 / 





25thj5ile 


Median / 
50th?5ile 


T^thjSile 


Number 
Tested 


TOTAL ZONE 


1.88 


/ 

2.4l, 


5.09 


- 877 . 


Spanish-Speaking/ 
Surname 


1.9^ 


/ 


2.94 


197 


Otl^er White . 


2.06. 


2.68 




24o 


Black 


1.7:5 


• . 2.08.. 


2.62 


505 


Chinese 


2.45 . • ' 


/ 3.20 


4.10 




Japanese 




/ ■' ■ 




Q 

0 


Korean 


■}(• 


* 


■X- 


1 


American Indian 


* 


* 




7 


Filipino 

N 


2.2:5 / 


2.65 


3.07 


62 


Other Non-White ^ 


f 

^ 1.70 

/ 


2.12 


2.60 


' ■ '22 


. Bused 


1.80 j 


2.20 


2.78 

c 




Non-Bused 


1.99'' 

/ 


2.54 


5.29 


510 


Hoffman Used 




/ ■ 






0 


Hofftnan Not Used 


1.p8 


2.41 


5.09 


872 



■J^NOTE: No distribution of scores is available when there are fewer than 10 students. 

" ■* - / ■ ... • ■ ' . 




Exhibit 2.112 



Grade Two Reading 
Selected Populations - Zone 4 < 
Median (50% lie) G.E. Scores and Median 'Gains 




*NOTEi No distribution of Scores is available when there are fewer than 10 students. 
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Exhibit 2.113 



Grade Two Reading 
Selected Populations - Zone 5 
Interquartile Summary of Grade Equivalent Scores 

May, 1972 ■' j 

I 





. 25th5«ile 


Median 
50th55ile 


75th^ile ' 


Number 
Tested 




• 1.90 


2.42 


3.08 


1209 


Spanish-Speaking/ 
Surname 


1.93 


2.47 


3.08 




Other White 


i 2.15 


2.69 


3.50 




Black 


, 1.71 


2.14 


2.71 




Chinese 


2.25 


2.70 


3.30 


50 


Japanese 




* 


* 


6 


Korean ^ 

\ 


\ ' 


* 


* 


1 


American Indian 




* 


* 


■ 4 


Filipino " ( 


2.04 ■ 


, 2.50 

1 ■" 


3.08 


128 


Other Non-White 


2.35 




2.73 


3.30 


21 


Bused...' o 


1.82 




. 2.25 


2.78 


606 


,1Joji-Bused 

• **■ . 


2.06 




. 2.63 


■ 3.3^ 


600 


Hoffman Used 


1 




* 


* 


•1 


Hoffman Not Used 


1.90 




2.42 


3.08 


1204 



*NOTE: No distribution of scores is available when there are fev/er than 10 students. 
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Exhibit 2,114 



Grade Two Reading 
Selected Populations - Zone 5 
Median (50Z lie) G.E. Scores and Median Gains 





Median G.E. 
May 1972 
Grade 2 


Median G.E. 
May 1971 
Grade 1 


Median 
Gain In G.E. 


Nuxober for Whofc 

1971 Scores 
Were Available 


TOTAL ZONE 


2.42 


1.77 


.72 


973 


SpanlBh-Speaklne;/ 
Surnane. 


2.k7 


1 .63 


.82 


145 


Other White 


2.69 


1.82 


.90 


276 


Black 


2.14 


1.74 


.^7 


389 


Chinese 


2.70 


1.96 


.84 


^3 


Japanese 


« 


* 




5 


Korean 


* 


* 




1 


Aoerlean Indian 

* 


* 


* 


* 


3 


Filipino 


2.5t) 


1.82 


.78 


85 


Other Ron-White 


2.73 


1 .80 


.80 


15 


BuBed 


2.25 


1.75 


.56 


510 


Non-Biuied 


2.63 


1.80 


.87 


461 


Rofftaan Used 


* 


* 




1 


Hoffinan Rot Used 


2.42 


1.77 




970 



"^NOTB: No distribution of scores is available i^en there are fewer than 10 students. 



Exhibit 2,115 

Grade Two Reading 
Selected "Populations - Zone 6 
Interquartile Summary of Grade Equivalent Scores 

May 1972 







Median 




Nianiber 
Tested 


TOTAL ZONE - 


2.15 


_. 2.80 


3.70 


528 ■ 


Spanish-Speaking/ 
Surname 


■ 1.90 


2.46 


4.00 " 


18 • 


btlier White. 


■ 208, 




3.86 


180 


Black 


1.90' 




3.23 


228 


-^Chinese 


2.73 


3.20 


3.90 


28 


Japanese 




3.95 


4.50 


25 


Korean . 








4 


American Indian 






- 


0 


Filipino . 


2.50 


3.16 


3.90 


29 


Other Non-White 


1.80 


2.60 


3.20 


. 12 


Bused 


2.03 


2.72 


3.64 


1 1 ■ null I II 1 II 1 1 11 

. : 244 


Non-Bused 

• 


2.22 


2.84 


3.72 


28i.'. 

I 


Hofftnah Used 


2.15 


2.66 


3.40 


' -^.65.._. 


Hofftnan Not 'Used 


2.15 ^ 


2.82 


3.75. 


448 



*NOTE: No distribution, of scores is available when there are fewer than 10 students. 
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Exhibit 2.116 

Grade Two Reading 
Selected Populations - Zone 6 
Median (50% lie) G.E. Scores and Median Scores 



TOTAL ZONE 



Spanish-Speaking/ 
Svimame 



Other White 



Median G.E. 

May 1972 
__ Grade 2 



2". 80 



2.46 



3.07 



Median G.E. 

May 1971 
Grade 1 



1.83. 



1.80 



1 .98 



Median 



.86 



.77 



.85 



^Iiimber for Whom 
1971 Scores 
Were Avajrable 



409 



17 



139 



Black 



Chinese 



2.35 



1.64 



3.20 



2.20 



.86 



.57 



173 



24 




American Indian 



Filipino 



3.16 



2.10 



1.00 



25 



Other Non-White 




Hoffman Used 



Hof ftoan Not Used 



2.72 
2.84 



2.66 



2.82 



1.79 
1 .89 



1 .90 



1 .82 



.89 
.82 



.70 



.87 



*NOTE:- No distribution of scores is available when there are fewer 




347 



than 10 students. 
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Exhibit 2>117 

Grade Two Reading 
Selected Populations - Zone 7 
Interquartile Summary of Grade Equivalent Scores 



• • 


May, 


1972 






• ( 




25th5«ile 


Median 
50th5?ile 


75th5?ile 


Number 
Tested 




TOTAL ZONE 


1.91 


2,. 52 


3.20 


500 


! 

0 


Spanish-Speaking/ 
Sumame 


1 .70 


2.10 


2.65 




\ 

■ ( 


Other White 














2.13 


2.90 


• 3.76 


168 


1 

\ 


Black 


1.68 


2.10 


2.63 


169 


\ 


Chinese ^ 


2.54 


2.95 


3.27 


40 


■ i 

I 

— r 
/ 


Japanese 








6 


Korean • 


* 








i 
/ 


American Indian 


* 






2 

*> 


\ 


Filipinb 

- 


2 .3'+ 


2.80 


3.25 


56 • 


■ 4 
1 
1 


other Non-White 


2.45 


2.90 


3.10 




i 

i 


Bused 


2.02 


2.71 


3.41 


263 


I 

• 1 


Non-Bused 


1.82 


2.4l 


.2.91 


230 


^ / 


Hoffman Used 








0 


j 


Hof ftaan Not Used 


1.91 


2.52 


3.20 


489 





i<-NOTE: No distribution of scores is available when there are fewer than 10 students. 
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Exhibit 2 •118 



Grade Two Reading 
Selected Populations - Zone 7 
. Median (50% He) G.E. Scores ^nd Median G^lns 





Median G.E. 
Grade 2 


Median G.E. 
Grade 1 


Median 
Gain in G.E. 


Number tor Whom 

1971 Scores 
Were Available 




2.52 


1 .77 
'■11 


.84 




Spanish-Speaking/ 
Surname 


2.10 


1J60. , ; 




19 


Other White 


2.90 


i.89i'"' ■ 


1.01 


75 


Black 


2.10 


) 

1-57\ 


.70 


82 


(Chinese 


2.95 


2.10 


.85 


22 


Japanese 




* 


* 


4 


Korean 


* 


* 


* 


2 


American Indian 








0 


Filipino 


2.80 


1.75 


1.02 


30 


Other Non-White 


• * 


* 


* 


. 4 " 


Bused 


2.71 


- •I .88 


.84 


124 


Non-Bused 


2.4l 


1 .57. 


.86 


115 


HoffiTian Used 








0 


Hoffm&n Not Used 


2.52 


1.77 


.83 


236 



■>^NOTE: No distribution of scores is alvailable when there are fewer than 10 students. 
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Exhibit 2.119 



Grade Six Reading 
District and Zones.^ 
Interquartile Summary of Grade Equivalent Scores 

May 1972 





25thS«lie 


Median 
^thjfile 


75th5«ile 


Number Tested 


TOTAL DISTRICT 


4.2o 


5.60 


7.45 


54o2 


ZONE 1 


4.88- 


6M 


8.15 


865 


ZONE 2 


4.60 


■ 5.87 • 


7.82 


538 


ZONE 3 


3.76 


5.04 


6.47 


.981 


ZONE k 


3.92 . 


5.17 


6.97 


802 


ZONE 5 


4.25 ' 




7.02 


1139 


ZONE 6 


k.69 


6.19 


7.86 


590 


ZONE 7 


4.52 


6.13 


8.15 


567 



Exhibit 2,120 

Grade Six Reading 
District and Zones 
Median (50% ile) G.E. Scores and Median Gains 





Median G.E. 

' May 1972 
Grade 6 


Median G.E. 
Oct. 1971 
Grade 6 


Median Gain 
in G.E. 


Number for Whom 
Oct-Test Scores 
Were Available ^ 


TOTAL DISTRICT 


. 5.60 


1 

4.]99 


.95 


.. 3948 •■ 


ZONE 1 


6.46 




\ -97 


637 


ZONE 2 


.5.87 


.5.30 


.94 


376 


ZONE 3 \ 


- 5-04 


4.36 


.90 


663 


• ZONE 1» • 


5.17 


4.53 


.90 


• 575 


ZONE. 5 


5.45 


. 4.73 


.98 


846 • 


ZONE 6 


6;r,.l9 


5.51 


1.03 


423 


ZONE 7 • , ' ' • 




5.35 • 


.99 


428 ■ 



,•: 49 
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Exhibit 2,121 

Grade Six Reading 
Selected Populations - District 
Interquartile Summary of Grade Equivalent Scores 

May, 1972 





PSthille 


■ Median 


i 

f p on/bixe 


Number 

A n 4> A ^ 


TOTAL DISTRICT 


4.28 


5.60 


7.45 


5482 


Spanish-Speaking/ 
Surname 


3.82 


5.01 


6.34 


679 


Other White 




7.04, 


8.77 : 


1626 


Black 


3.62 


4.60 


5.66 


1702 


Chinese 


5.30 


6.78 


8.30 




Japanese 


6.02 


7.46 


8.80 


109 


Korean 


3.20 


.5.25 


7.80 


'16 


American Indian 


4.20 


5.30 


7.00 


28 


Filipino 


4.42 


■ 5.57 


6.93 


4l8 


Other Non-White 


3.85 


5.13 


6.70 


122 


Bused 


4.29 


■ 5.55 ■ 


7.28' 


: 3098 


Non-Bused 


4.27 


5.69. 


7.62 


2379 


Hoffman Used 


4.66 


5.90 


7.65 


210 


Hoffman Not Used 


4.26 


5.59 


7.44 


5268 



. 50 
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\\ Exhibit 2.122 

Grade Six Reading 
Selected Populations - District 
Median (50% lie) G.E. Scores and Median Gains 





Median G.E. . 
May 1972 
Grade 6 


Median G.E. 
October 1971 
Grade 6 


Median 
Gain in G.E. 


1 Number for Whoi 

Oct. Scores 
Were Available 


TOTAL DISTRICT 
— '1 1 1 1 1 1 1 < 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 i^^jj 


5.6o 


4.99 


.95_ 


3948 


Spanish-Speaking/ 
Surname 


5.01 


4.36 


.87 


465 


Other White 


7.04 


6.32 


1.12 


1167 


Black 


4.60 


4.00 ■ 


.85 


1 199 


Chinese 


6.78 


6.02 ■ 


1 .00 


569' 


Japanese 


7.46 


6.70 


■ .95 


38 " 


rvoi^ean 


5.25 


4.9b 


.1.40 \ 


12 


Americaji Infllon 


5.30 • 


4.20 


1.00 


25 


Filipino 


5.57 


4.94 


.86 


328 


Other Non-White 


5.,13. ■ 


4.47 


.91 


81. 


Bused 


5.55 


4.89 


•93 


2224 


Non-Bused 


. 5.69 


5.11 


.98 


1722 


Hoffman Used 


5.90 


5.18 


.82 


■ 1 1 1 ■ 1 1 1 II 1 I H III 

161 


Hoffman Not Used 


5.59 : 


4.97 


.96 


3786 , 



ERIC 
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Exhibit 2,123 

Grade Six Reading 
Selected Populations - Zone 1 V 
Interquartile Summary of Grade Equivalent Scores 

May, 1972 






25th5gile 


Median 
50th^ile 


75th5?ile 


Number 
Tested 


TOTAL ZONE 


: 4.88 


6.46 


8.15 \ 


865 . 


Spanish-Speaking/ 
Sumaoe 


5.05 


5.50 


t ' 

- 6.70 


20 


Other White 


5.75 


7.^5 


8.92 


270 


Black 


5.68 


,4.65 


5.87 


. 212 


Chinese 


5.61 


6.98 


8.54 


225 


Japanese 


i. 

6.4o 


7.70 


8.92 


52 


Korean 

* 


* 


•K- 


* 




American Indian 


* 


•K- 




1 


Filipino 


4.70 


5.80 


7.86 


54 


Other Non-White - 


4.60 


5.50 


7.40 


. 19 


Bused 


4.67 


6.52 


• 8.10 


594 


Non-Bused 


' 5.21 


6.92 


8.31 


269 


Hofftean Used 


4.67 


6.08 


7.81 


171 


Hofftaaii Not Used 


4.95 


6.63 


8.18 


69a./ 



■J^-NOTE: No distribution of scores is available when there are fewer than 10 students. 



m 



Exhibit 2.124 



I 



Grade Six Reading 
Selected Populations - Zone 1 
Median (50% He) G.E. Scores and Median Gains 





Median G.E. ' 
May 1972 
Grade 6 


Median G.E, 
October 1971 
Grade 6 


Median 


Nximber for Whoi 
October Score: 
Were Available 


TOTAL ZONE 


6.46 


5.77 


.97 


. 637 


Spanish-Speaking/ 
Siirncune 


5.50 


4.30 


1.26 


13 


Other White 


7.43" 


6.73 


1.09 


• 192 


Black 


4.65 


4.06 ' 


.87 


151 . , 


Chinese, 


6.98 


6.35 


•99 


174 


Japanese 


7.70 


. 6.80 


.75 




Korean 


■X- 


■X- 




5 


American Indian 


■X- 


* 


■X- 




Filipino 


5.8b 


5.73 


.68 


42 


Other Non-White 


5.50 


5.00 


.95 


.14 


' Bused 


6.352 


. 5.59 


■93 


437 } 


Non-Bused 


6.92 


6.33 


1.06^. - 


199. ■ 7 


Hoffman Used 


6.08 


5.52 


.81 


132 


i 

Hoffman Not Used 


6.63 


6.00 


1.03- 


504 



1 



1 



*NOTE: No- distribution of scores is available when there are fewer than 10 students. 



ERIC 
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Exhibit 2,125 

: Grade Six Reading 
Selected Populations - Zone 2 
Interquartile Summary of Grade Equivalent Scores 

May, 1972 



— 1 1 1 1 r 1 1 


0 

25th5gile 


Median 
50th5«ile 


75th5«ile 


Number 
Tested 


TOTAL ZONE 


4.60 • 


5.87 


7.82 


538 


Spanish-Speaking/ 
.Surname 


4.60 


5.35 


6.70 


16 


Other White 


5.72 


7.03 


8.73 


195 


Black 


. 3.61 


4.35 


.5.30 


148 


Chinese 


5.03 


6.43 


7.84 


141 


Japanese 


4.90 


5.66 


8.90 


10 


Korean 








1 


American Indian 










Filipino 




^ in 
u • 1 u 


8 10 


15 


Other Non-White 






* 


6 


Bused 


4.50 


5.82 


. 7.64 


381 


Non-Bused 


4.70 


6.20 


8.16- 


155 


Hofftoan Used 








1 


Hoffman Not Used 


4.60 


j 5.87 


7.82 - 


556 



•^NOTE: No distribution of scores is available when there are fewer tlian 10 students. 




. Exhibit 2,126 

/ 

Grade Six Reading 
Selected Populations - Zone 2 
/Median (50% .He) G.E. Scores and Median Gains 



i 


Median G.E. 
May 1972 
Grade 6 


Median G.E. 

October 1971 
HradG 6 


» Median 
Gain in G.E. 


Number for Whoii 
October Scores 
were Availaole 


TOTAL ZONES. / 


5.87 


5.50 


.94 


576 


Spanish-Speaking/' 
Surname 


5.55 




.90 




Other yjhite 


7.05 


6.55 


. 1.09 




Black 




■ 5-90 




91 


Chinese 


6AJ> . 


5.58 


.92 




Japanese 


* 




* 


9 


Korean 


* 






1 


American Indian 


* 




* 




Filipino 


6.10 


5.40 


.95 


13 


Other Non-White 






* 


6 


Bused 


5.82 


5.18 


.88 


263 


Non-Bused 


6.20 


5-80 


1 .06 


112 


Hoffman Used 






* 


1 


Hoffman Not Used 


5.87 . 


5.30 


.95 


575 



*NOTE; No distribution of .Scores is available when there are fewer than 10 students 




/ 

/ 



Exhibit l.in 

, I - - / 

Grade Six Reading / 
Selected Populations - Zone 3 / 
Interquartile Summary of Grade Equivalent Scores / 

May, 1972 

■■' . ■ / 





25th5iile 


Median 
50th3{ile 


75th3fiie 


Number 
Tested 


rn/vn at owt? 


3.70 


5.04 


/ 

^ l.'rr 


981 


Spanish-Speaking/ 
oumGune 


0 • HO 


4 ,40 


/ 


273 


Other White 


U.U6 


6.00 


.7.85 


163 


Black 


3.U3 


U.36 


/ 5.33 


186 


Chinese 


. U.66 


.6.06 


/ 7.68 


198 


Jr.>panese 


* 




« 




Korean 


* 


■ *■ - 


« 


2 


American Indian 


* 


■ ' * 

/ 


* 


7 


Filipino 


U.IO 


5.05 


6.20 


9lv 


Other Non-White 


3.U0 , 


U.oo 


5.18 


hh 


Bused 


3.80 


5.12 


6.73 


558 


Non-Bused 


3.71 


U.8U 


6.07 


1*23 

/■ 

/ 


Hof Anan Used 








/ 

/ 

2 


Hofftean Not Used 


3.76 


5.0U 


6.U7 


979 



*NOTE: No distribution of scores is available vhen there are fewer^than 10 students. 

' ' ' » 
- 41 - 
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Exhibit 2.128 



Grade Six Reading 
Selected Populations - Zoiie 3 
Median (50% ile) G. E. Scores and Median Gains 





Median G.E. 
May 1972 
Grade 6 


Median G.E. 
October 1971 

Gralde 6 . 


Median 
Gain in G.E. 


Number for Whoi 
October Scores 
Were Available 


TOTAL ZONE 


5.0»i 


1 / 


.90 


663 


Span i 8h"?3peak ing/ 
Surname 




i 

1 

■4.07 


.75 


18U 


Other White 


6.00 


1 

5.17 

i 


1.10 


103 


Black 




i 
1 


.87 


1 

121 . ! 


Chinese 


6,o6 


i 

^.18 

i 

t 


1.05 ' 


IU3 


Japanese 


- * 


i 

t 

. i 




3 


Korean 




i 




1 


American Indian 






* 


6 


Filipino 


5.05 


l|.53 


.75 


72 


Other Non-White 


U.OO 


3.80 


.88 


26 


Bused 


5.12 


\M . 


.86 


382 


Non-Bused 




»i.30 




281 


Hoffman Used 


* 


••* 


* 


2 


Hofftaan Not Used 


5.0»i 


»i.36 


.90 


661 



*NOTE: No distribution of scores is available when there are fewer than 10 students. 



ERIC 
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Exhibit 2.129 



\ 



Grade Six Reading 
Selected Populations - Zone 4 
Interquartile Summairy of Grade Equivalent Scores 





May, 1972 








25th^ile 


Median 
50thSJile 


75th55ile 


iiuznoer 
>Tested 


TOTAL ZONE 


3.92 


5.17 






Spanish-Speaking/ 
Surname 


3.87 


5.00 


6.1+6 


llh 
1 ^ 


Other White 


5.00 


6.78 


8.91 


207 


Black 


3.U7 


1+.33 


5.1+3 


291 


Chinese 


5.50 


6.90 


9,. 35 


1+2 


Japwese 




* 


1 


6 


Korean 








0 


American Indian 




* 


« 


2 


Filipino 


k.6o 


5.66 


7.63 


57 


Other Non-White 


2.90 


1+.60 


5.20 


f 

13 


Bused 


U.17 


5.1+0 


7.28 


1+1+1+ 


Non-Bused 


3.78 


1+.91 


6.1+8 


357 


Hofftaaji Used 








0 


Hofftnan Not Used 


3.91 


5.17 


6.97 


801 



*NOTE: No. distribution of scores is available when there are fewer than 10 students. 



ERlc! 
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Exhibit 2.130 

Grade Six Reading 
Selected Populations - Zone 4 
Median (50% ile) G. E. Scores and Median Gains 





MpH-f an C: V 

May 1972 
Grade 6 


neaxan vj«iL« 
October 1971 
Grade 6 


Median 
Gain in G.E. 


dumber for Whon 

October Scbfes 
Were Available 


TOTAL ZONE 


5. IT 


U.53 


.90 


5T5 


Spanish-Speaking/ 
Surname 


,3.. 00 


U.UO 


.90 


118 


other White 


D » f O 




X • uo 




Black 


H .33 




An 


eLLc. 


Onlnese 


^ • on 


u • uu 




?1 


Japanese 


















0 


American Indian 








2 


Filipino 


5.66 


5.30 


.85 


. U2 


Other Non-Wliite 


* 






8 , 


Bused 


5.1^0 


U..T6 


.95 


320 


Non-Bused 




U.18 


.86 


255 


Hoffman Used 








0 


Hoffman Not Used 


'5. IT 


U.53 


.90 


• 5T5 



*NOTE: No distribution of scores is available when there are fewer than 10 students. 



Exhibit 2,131 



Grade Six Reading 
Selected Populations - Zone 5 
Interquartile Summary of Grade Equivalent Scores 

May, 1972 





2^th?gile 


Median 
50th^ile 


75th<ile 


Ntunber 
Tested 


TOTAL ZONE 


k.23 




7.02 


1139 


Spanish-Speaking/ 
Surname 


. J+.30 


5. Us 


6.80 


139 


Other White 


k.92 


6.U1 


B.lJt 


337 


Black 


3.66 


U.81 


5.85 




Chinese 


6.15 


7.30\ 


8.75 


5U 


Japanese 


5.20 


7.50 


Q.ltO 


. lU 


Korean 




* 




1 


American Indian 




* 




9 


Filipino 


k.ks 


5.70 


6.70 


112 


Other Non-White 




5.20 


6.70 


28 


Bused 


k.k6 


5.56 


7.06 


563 


Non-Bused 


h.o6 


5.27 


6.97 

\ 


576 


Hof Anan Used 








0 . 


Hof Anan Not Used 


h.23 


5.U5 


7i02 


■ 1139 



*NOTE: No distribution of scores is available when there are fewer than 10 students. 

■ 60 
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Exhibit 2>132 



Grad.o Six Reading 
SelecteJ Fopulatipns Zone .5 . 
KtidJan X50% ;ile). ' Gy* S'/ 'Sfiove and^ -Median Galrs 





Median G,E. - 
. May. 1972 : 
.V Grade 6^ . 


Median G^Er^- 
bctpter 1^71 


Mediaii 
Qain- in GiE. 


Number for Whoc 
WQrc. Available 




t - - . 'f ■ • ■ 

jr . .. ;• 




']■■ . \ i 


■-. 

0 A 






/ ■ 

Spanibh-Spe^ing/ ; 
Surnaiie ...i^..'. ,.l . 


5.1+3 ! 


. r ' i 


{ 
1 


■■• -98 • . . 


... ,. 


Otherj White ' • 




'■ * . * 

' 5.53 1 


1.10 • 




■ ' 'J 


Blackj * \ 


U.81 i 


• ■ 1 

'it. 18 •■ 

i 


. .90 \ 


326 " 




Chinese 


7.30 ; 


6.ito : 


T in ' 






Japanese 


7.50 ; 


6.80 ' 


r 

.80 i 






Korean 






* i 

i 


1 




American Indian 




* 


i ' 






Filipino 


5.70 


5.00 [ 


' .92 ' 




?■ * '.V 


Other Non-White 


5.20 ; 


It. 50 


1.10 


















Bused I 


5.56 1 


It. 83 ■ 


1.00 ' 


1+21 




Non-Bused 


5,. 27 : 


" '''it. 63 1 


.96 


1+25*'^ *'"•■* 




Hof faam Ufiled 








0 " • 




Hoffman Not 'Used 


1 

' ' ' 5.1+5 ^ 


•■i*.73 ; 


.98 ^ 


• -81^6 • 





t f-No dis-teributiori of- scores is ;€^vaxl«lile,-.when. there -are fewer than 10 students.: 
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Exhibit 2.133 

Grade Six Reading 
Selected Populations - Zone 6 
Interquartile Sunmdry of Grade Equivalent Scores 
May, 1972 





25th5file 


Median 
50th5«ile 


75thJfile 


. Number 
^Tested 


TOT AT. 701^1? 


4 .oy 


C in 

D .19 


7 . 86 


. 590 


SpanlBh-Speaking/ 




D .63 


7.00 


21 


Other White 


6.1U 




8.98 


236 


Black 


3.82 


It. 85 


6.02 


252 


Chinese 


6.U5 . 


7.66 


8.90 


3T 


Japanese 


6. TO 


7.10 


7. 60 


12 


Korean 




- 




0 


Aaierlcan Indian 


* 


* 


* 


1 


Filipino 


It. 70 


6.12 


7.25 


23 


Other Non-White 


* 


# 


* 


5 


Bused 


It .33 


5.56 . 


7.30 


307 


Non-Bused 


5.20 


6.95 


8.35 


263 


Hofftnan Used 


It. 50 . 


5. 60 


7.00 


36 


Hofftnan Not Used 


It. 70 


6.32 


7.90. 


?5U 



*NOTE: No distribution of scores is available when there are fewer than 10 students* 
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Exhibit 2.134 



Grade Six Reading 
Selected Populations - Zone 6 . 
Median (50% lie) .G.E/ Score 'and Hedlan Gains 





Median G.E. 
May 1972 
Grade 6 


Median G.e'. 
October. 1971 
Grade 6 


Median 
Gain in G.E. 


iiuiuuc£^ i.ur wnoi 
October Scores 
Were Available 


TOTAL .ZONE 


6.19 


5.51 


1.03 


U23 


Spanish-Speaking/ 
Surname 


6.63 


5.10 


.60 


• 15 


Other White 


7.ii9 


6.76 


1.17 


169 


Black 




U.16 


.91 


181 


Chinese 


7.66 


7.00 


1,10 


27 


Japanese 








8 


Korean 








0 


American Indian 








1 


Filipino 


6.12 


5.iiO 


fin 


io 


Other Non-White 






•»■ 


.3 


Bused 




U.85 


.98 


2lU 


Non-Bused 


6.95 


6.10 


1.10 


209 


Hoffman Used 


5.60 


U.73 


.90 


26 


Hoffman Not Used 


6.32 


5.59 


1.03 


397 



•^NOTE: No distribution of. scores is available when there are fewer than 10 students. 

ERJC 



Exhibit 2,135 

Grade Six Reading 
Selected Populations - Zone 7 
Interquartile Summary of Grade Equivalent Scores 

May, 1972 



, , , , , 1 1 1 i 1 ■« 


25thJ«ile 


Median 
50th^lle 


75th<ile 


Nianiber 
Tested 


TOTAL ZONE 


k.32' 


6,13 


8.15. / 


567 


Spanish-Speaking/ 
Surname 


. U.50 


5.30 


6.63 


36 


Other White 


6.U8 


. 7.82 


Q 71 


PI R 


Black 


3.6l 


k.32 


5.l6 


1 71 


Chinese 


5.Uo 




8.70 




Japanese 


T.OO 


8.10 


8.95 


11 


Korean 


* 


* 


* 


6 


Ami^rlcan Indian 




« 


« 


p 


Filipino 


5.00 


5.6o 


6.91 


63 


Other Non-White 




» 


* 


7 


Bused 


k.02 


5.16 


6.76 


251 


Non-Bused 


5.17 


7.06 


6.92 


316 


Hofftoan Used 








0 


Hof ftaen Not Used 


k.32 


6.13- 


3.15 


567 



^NOTE: No distribution of scores is available when there are fewer than 10 students. 



Exhibit 2.136 

Grade Six Reading • 
Selected Populations - Zone 7 
Median (50% He) G.E. Score and Median Gains 



ERIC 



TOT^^i ZONE 



Spanish-Speaking/ 
Surname 



Other White • 



Black 



Chinese ' 



Japanese 



Korean 



American Indian 
Filipino 
Other Non-White 



Bused 



Non-Bused 



Hofftaan Used 



Hoffman Not Used 



Median G.E. 
May 1972 
Grade 6 



6.13' 




k.32 



5. Co 



5.16 



7.06 



6.13 



Median G.E. 
October 197 
G rade 6 

5.35 



3.76 



6.93 



It. 88 



l|.36 



6.1*6 



5.35 



Median 
Gain in G.E 

.99 



.85 



1.00 



.96 



.87 



1.09 



.99 



Number for Whon 
October Scores 
Were Avail able 

1+28 



175 



*NOTE: No distribution of scores :ls available when there 



117 



3(5 



8 



^ 3 
^52 
6 

187 



2ltl 



1*28 



are fewer than 10 students. 
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DISCUSSION 

The above reported results in reading and the following results 
in arithmetic should not be construed as definitive measures^ of the effective- 
ness of D/I at this time. The time interval since the onset of D/l has been 
too short and there are too many factors that qan affect test scores which are 
not available for study. It should be reemphasized that these end of first- 
year test results are to be considered baseline data against which scores 
from the next couple of years may be compared. Nevertheless, there are a few 
observations one may make. 

Zone 1 scores for both grades two and six were consistently 
higher than those for all other zones. A major contributing factor is that 
Zone 1 has now been desegregated for two years preceded by a full year of 
careful preplanning by the schools and the community. One may expect that 
given the same degree of community and school involvement, other zones could 
experience similar levels of achievement in two or three years. 

Consistent with some studies made in other school districts, 
Spanish-speaking and Black students seem to evidence the greatest educational 
need. 

It is well known that a substantial number of Chinese students 
attended freedom schools. What is not known is whether those students had 
a larger or smaller proportion of non-English-speaking youngsters and. what 
differences there would have been in the test scores had they remained in 
the public schools. 

Test scores for grade six in October may have been depressed 
because of the tmsettled conditions at the beginning cf the school year. 
However, all groups showed good growth during the year, with almost all 
groups achieving better than month-for-month gains between test-retest kJcores. 

Dlstrictrwide, pre- and post-test and test-retest scores for 
nonbused students were slightly higher than those for bused students. Both 
groups made good gains during the year. Within the various zones there was 
no uniform pattern, with some zones shiowing higher scores for bused students 
and some showing higher scores for nonbused. No definite conclusions can 
yet be drawn regarding the comparative achievements of bused and nonbused 
students, particularly in that no data was obtained to ascertain if differences 
(social or ethnic) existed between busesd and nonbused population. 

No data is available cn the relative performances of students 
bused out of or into ghetto areas and those not bused. It is suggested 
that for next year some consideration be given to determine whether this 
Information would be of sufficient value to merit the additional investment 
of time and expense in order to obtain jLt. 

Scores for students using Hoffman reading equipment are ambigu- 
ous. At the sixth grade, users averaged higher than nonusers district-wide 
. (Exhibit -2.121) ; but in the two zones (I and VI) where they were used most, 
nonusers scored higher than users (Exhibits 2.123, 2.133). Note that this 
was not a controlled research project to determine the efficacy of Hoffman 
equipment. The scores are merely reported because they are availisible for 



students known to have used Hoffman equipment. Again, no conclusions can 
be drawn regarding the worth of Hoffman equipment based on these scores. 
It is suggested that if a true evaluation of the worthiness of Hoffman 
equipment is desired, a controlled situation be established whereby scores 
may be compared between equivalent "groups of students. 

Results from standardized achiievement tests must not be, over- 
generalized, ix^terpreted as reflecting t:he quality of the total educational 
program of the District or of the D/l endeavor. These ytesults plus those 
in the following section do reflect, within reasonable, limits, the progress 
or status of students in the basic skill areas of reading and arithmetic. 



OBJECTIVE n 

To assess the level of achievement in arithmetic 
for San -Francisco's elementary public school children. 

EVALUATION QUEST-ION 

(J 

What is the status of arithmetic in the San Francisco public 
schools at the end of the first year of desegregation/integration? 

PROCEDURES 

Arithmetic test scores from the CTBS are reported only for grade 
six as that was the only grade for which there \ras available test-retest data. 

DATA REPORTING AND AKIALYSIS 

The following tables summarize arithmetic test scores ;for 

grade six: 



Exhibit 2.201 : District and Zones, May' 72 Interquartile 
Summary 

Exhibit '2.202 District and Zones, Medians for Test-Ret est 
and Gains 

Exhibit 2.203 Selected Populations, District, May' 72 
Interquartile Summary 

Exhibit 2.204 . Selected Populations, District, Medians 
for Test-Retest and Gains 

Exhibit 2.205 Selected Populations, Zone 1, May'72 
Interquartile Summary 

Exhibit 2.206 Selected Populations, Zone 1, Medians for 
Test-Ret est and Gains 

Exhibit 2.207 Selected Populations, Zone 2, May'72 
Interquartile Sumniary 



ERLC 
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Exhibit 2.208 
Exhibit 2.209 
. .Exhibit 2.210 

/ 

/ 

Exhibit 2/211 

Exhibit 2.212 

■ / 

Exhibit 2.213 



Selected Populations, Zone 2, 
for Test-Retest 'and Gains 



Medians 



Exhibit 2.2li 
Exhibit 2.215 
Exhibit 2.216 
Exhibit 2.217 
Exhibit 2.218 



Scjlected Populations, Zone 3, May '72 
Interquartile Summary 

Selected Populations, Zone 3, Medians 
for Test-Retest and Gains 

Selected Populations, Zone 4, May' 72 
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Exhibit 2,201 

Grade Six Arithmetic 
District and Zones 
Interquartile Summary of Grade Equivalent Scores 

May, 1972 





25th^lle 


50th^lle 


T5th5flle 


Nvunber Tested 


TOTAL DISTRICT 


4.76 


5.90 


705 


5^:56 


ZONE 1 


5.24 


6.61 


8.06 


867 


ZONE 2 


4.78 


6.25 


7.52 


532 


ZONE 3 


. 4.61, 


. 5.58 


7.12 


977 


ZONE k 




509 


6.68 


776 


ZONE 5 ■ 


■'4.69 


5.62 


6.84 


1122 


ZONE 6 


h.&h 


6.20 


7.60 




ZONE 7 


4.85 


6.00 


7.61 


569 



Exhibit 2o202 

Grade Six Arithmetic 
District and Zones 
Median (50% iie) G.E. Scores and Median Gains 





Median G.E. 
May 1972 
Grade .6 . 


Median G.E. 
October 1971 
Grade 6 , 


Median Gain 
in G.E. 


Nvunber for Whom 
October Scores 
Were Available 


TOTAL DISTRICT 


5.90 


5.23 


.90 


:594o 


ZONE 1 


6.61 


• 5.92 


1.04 


641 


ZONE 2 


6.2:5 . 


. 5. '+8 


• .93 


561 


ZONE 3 


5.58 


5.01 


.87 


679 


ZONE h 


509 


4.77 


.80 


559 


ZONE. 5 


5.62 . 


5.04- 


-.83 


829 


ZONE 6 


6.20 


5.52 


, -99 


446 . 


ZONE 7 . ' 


6.00 


5.42 


.90 


425 



Exhibit 2>203 



Grade Six Arithmetic 
Selected Populatioas - District 
Interquartile Sunnnary of Grade Equivalent Scores 

May, 1972 





j Median 
25thJ^ile 50th<llG 


75th<ile 


Number 


TOTAL DISTRICT 


4.76 


5.90 


7.;55 


5436 - 


Spanish-Speaking/ 
Surname 


4.56 


5.29 


6.55 

/ 


660 


Other White 


5.41 


6.60 


8.00 


1597 


Black 


4.09 


4.87 


5.76 


= 1655 


Chinese 


0.45 




8.58 


•741.^ 


Japanese 


0. 50 


/ .00 

I 


8.72 


108 


Korean 






8.20 


16; 


American Indian 


4.80 


5.45 


. 6.10 




r xxipino 


5.16 


5.98 


7.16 


4l4 


Other Non-Whiibe 


4.85 


5.46 


6.50 


115 


B\ised 


"4.77 : 


5.90 


7.51 - 


5052 


Non-Bused 


4.78 


5.95 


7.50 


2555 


Hofftoan Used 


5.12 


6.55 


: 7.65 


213 


Hof ftnan Not Used 


4.76 j 


5.90 


7.3^ 


5155 



70 



Exhibit 2.204 



Grade Six Arithmetic 
Selected. Populations - District 
Median (50% ile) G.E. . Scores and Median Gains 





Median G.E. 
May ly /z 
. Grade 6 


Median G.E. 

October 1971 
Grade 6 ^ 


Gain in G.E. 


Number for Whon 
Oc.tob|iBr Scores 
Were lAvailalile 


TOTAL DISTRICT 


c. on 


5.2^ 


.90 




3940 


SpanishrrSpeaking/ 
Surname ' 




4. ^2 






457. 


Other White 

! 


6.6o' 


5.91 ' 


1.00 




1170 


Black 

i 


•^.87 


4.26 


.80 




1188 


Chijjiese 

1 


7.55 


6.60 


1.05 




582 


1 

Japanese 

. i 


7.68 


6.65 


^.^6■ 




1 90 


Korean 


# 


*.. 


* 


1 \ 
7 

■ 1 


.1 

America:fi Indiaji 




4.75 


1.05 






1^ 

Filipino 

I 


' 5.98 


5.45 


.80 


326- 


i 

other Non-White 


5.46 


4.93 


.-86 


1 < ■ ■ — 

82 


Bused! 


5.90 


* 5.20 . 


.90 


2205 


Non-Bused 


5.93 


; 5.26- ' 


.91 


1734 


Hof ftnan Used 


■ 6.35 


5.53 


•95 


170 


Hoffman Not Used).., \ 

4 


5.90 


5.22 


i90 


3769 



■*NOTE: No distribution of scores is available when there are fewer than 10 students. 



- 56 - 



Exhibit 2.205 



Grade Six Arithmetic 
Selected Populations - Zone 1 
Interquartile^ Summary of Grade Equivalent Scores 

May, 1972 





25thJ?ile 


Median 
50th^ile 


75th%ne 


Number 
Tested 


TOTAL ZONE 


5.24 


6.61 


8.06 


867 


Spanish-Speaking/ 
Surname 


5.26 


6.25 


7.12 


20 


Other White 


5.72 


7.14 


8.10 


267 


Black 


4.10 


4.91 


5.87 


207 


Chinese 


6.50 


7.68 


8.79 


225 


Japanese. 


6.70 


8.04 


. 9.35 


51 


Korean 




* 


* 


6 


American Indian 




* 


* 


1 


Filipino^ 


5.55 


6.35 


8.05 


54 ' 


Other Non-White 


5.50 


5.40 


7.00 


18 


Bused 


5.22 


6.52 


8.05 


586 


Non-Bused. 


5.54 


6.86 


8.08' 


267 


Hofftnan Used 


5.11, 


6,54 


7.90 


170 


Hofftnan Not Used 


5.52 


6.65 • 


8.09 


685 



*N0TE: No distribution of scores is available when there are fewer than 10 students 



- W 



Exhibit 2>206 



Grade Six Arithmetic 
Selected Populations - Zone 1 
. Median (50% ile) G.E. Scores and Median Gains 





Median G.E. 
May 1972 


Median G.E. 
October 1971 


Median 
Gain in G.E. 


dumber for Whon 
Dctober Scores 
Were Availa"ble 


K : 

TOTAL ZONE 


6.6i 


5.92 


1 .04 


641.. 


Spanish-Speaking/ 
Surname 


6.23 


5.00 


.70 


i4 


Other White 


7.14 


6.17 


1 .12 ■ 


196 


Black 


4.91 


4.28 


.92 


144 


Chinese 


7.68 


6.8? 


1.16. 


184 


Japanese 


8.04 


6.70 


1.27 


45 


Korean 


* 


* 


* 


5 


American Indian 


* 


* 


* 


•■•,,.1 


Filipino 


6.33 


6.20 


.70 


41 


Other Non-White 


5.4o 


5.73 


1.25 


11 


Bused ' 


6.52 


5.84 


^.05 . 

/ 


438 


Non-Bused 


6.86 


6.20 


1.06 


• 203 


Hoffman Used 


6.54 


5.70 


.97 




Hoffman Not Used ' 


6.65 


5.96 


1.08 


505 



*NOTE: No dist3;'ibution of scores is available when there are fewer than 10 students 



Exhibit 2,207 



Grade Six Arithmetic 
Selected Populations Zone 2 
Interquartile Summary of Grade Equivalent Scores 

May, 1972 





25th!«ile 


Mef14 an 

50th%ile 


75th5flle 


Tested 


1 TOTAL ZONE 


if. 78 


6.23 


7.52 


532 


Spani Bh-Speaking/ 
Surname 


^.55 


4.90 


6.40v 


16 


Other White 


5.^8 


■ 6.45.. 




190 


Black 


3.65 Y:; 


■; \ 4.,54 


5.50 


141 


Chinese 


6.20 


\ 7.17 


. . 8 .06/ 


... -|2n 


Japanese • 


3.60 


5.20 


6.90 


10 


Korean 


* 


* 


* 


1 


American Indian 


* 


* 


* 




Filipino 


5.10 


6.30 


7.00 


14 


Other Non-White 




* 


* 


6 


Bused 


^.86 


6.16 


7.33 


572 


Non-Bused 


4.74 


6.48 


7.82 


151 


Hofftoan Used 


* 


* 


.* 


1 


Hoffman Not Used 


4.80 i 


6.25 


7.52 


523 



*NOTE: No distribution of scores is available when there are fewer thaii 10 students.- 



\ 



\ 



Exhibit 2.208 

Grade Six Arithmetic 
Selected Populations - Zone 2 
Median (50% lie) G.E. Scores and Median Galnc 



Number fdr"Whonl 
October Scores! 
Were Available I 




^NOTE: No distribution of scores is available when there 



are fewer than 10 students. 



ERJC 



75 



- 60 - 



Exhibit 2.209 



Grade -Siic Arithmetic. 

Salected Populations - Zone 3 
Interquartile Summary of Grade Equivalent Scores 

May, 1972 





2:5thjfile 


Afedian . 
50th{tlle 


75th^lle 


HVuaDer 
Tested 


TOTAL ZONE 


h.6^ 


5.58 • 


7.12 


977 


Spanish-Speaking/ 
Surname 


4.35 


5.11 


6.20 


264 


Other White 


4.86 


5.92 


7.33 


160 


Black 


4.13 


4.92 


5.84 


183 


Chinese 


6.60 


7.54 


8.50 


196 , 


Japanese 


* 




* 


4 


Korean 


* 




* 


2 


American Indian 


* 




* 


8 


Filipino 


4.70. 


5.56 


6.80 


92 


Other Non-White 


4.26 




6.25 


41 


Bxzsed 


4.70 


5.64 


7.14 


545 


Non-Bused 


4.60 . 


5.56 


7.12 


4l5 


Hof Anan Used 


* 


* 


* " 


I. 

2 


Hofflnan Not Used 


4.66 


5.59 


7.13 


958 



•^NOTE: No distribution of scores is available when there are fewer than 10 students 



Exhibit 2.210 



Grade Six Arithmetic 
Selected Populations - Zone 3 
Median (50% lie) G.E. Scores and Median Gains 





neaian ir.ri. 
May 1972 


Median G.E. 
October 1971 


■ Median 
Gain in G.E. 


Number tor Whoi 
October Scores 
Were Available 


TOTAL ZONE 


5.58 


5.01- 


.87 


679 


Spanish-Speaking/ 
Surname 


5.11 


^.52 


.80 


178 


Other White 


. 5.92 


4.96 


.96 


110 


Black 


h.92 


h.2Q 


.83 




Chinese 


7.5^ 




i.po 


15^ 


Japanese 


\# 

TP 


* 




2 


Korean 








2 


American Indian 








7 


Filipino 


, -J 

5.56 


5.30 


.76 


op 


Other Non-White ' 


5.^3 


^.70. 




30 


Bused 


5.6if 


5.00 


.87 


392 


Non-Bused 


/ 5.56 . 


5.07 


■ -86 


287. 


Hoffman Used 


* 






1 


-Hoffman Not Used 


5.59 


5.01 


.87 


678 



than 10 students. 



ERIC 



» 1 



- 62 - 



Exhibit 2.211 



Grade Six Arithmetic 
Selected Population - Zone 4 \ 
Interquartile Summary of Grade Equivalent Scores 
May, 1972 





25thjgile 


Median 
50th^ile 


75th<ile 


Niunber 
Tested 


TOTAL ZONE 




5. 39 


6.68 


776 


Spanish-Speaking/ 










Surname 




5.20 


6.30 


168 


Other White 


5*21 


6.52 


7.85 


200 


Black 






5.52 


274 


Chinese 


6.00 


7.56 


8.10 


4l 


Japanese 








6 


Korecua 








0 


American Indian 








2 


Filipino 


5.15 


5.97 


6.70 




Other Non-White 


4.00 


5.00 


5.90 • 


11 - 


Bused 


4.75 


5.70 


•7.13 


425 


Non-Biised 




5.18 


6.42 


34l 


Hoffinan Used 








0 


Hof Anan Not Used 


4.56 


5.4i_ 


6.69 


766 



680 



am 



Exhibit 2.212 

Grade Six Arithmetic 
Selected Populations - Zone 4. 
Median (50% ile) G.E. Scores and Median Gains 



TOTAL ZONE 



Spanish-Speaking/ 
Surname 



Other White 



Median G.E. 
May 1972 

5.39 



5.20 



6.52 



Median G.E. 

October 197 

^.77 



4.70 



5.70 



Mediem 
Gain in G.E 

.80 



.75 



.88 



Number lor Wh'oii 

October Scores 
Were Avai 1 ahle 



559 



121 



152 



Black 



4.83 



4.15 



.74 



195 



Chinese 



7.56 



6.60 



.90 



33 



Japanese 



Korean 



American Indian 



Filipino 



Other Non-White 



Bused ■ 



5.97 



5.26 



5.70 



4.97 



.92 



^3 



311 



Non-Bused 



5.18 



4.51 



.75 



248 



Hoffman Used 



Hoffman Not Used 



5.41 



^.77 



.80 



559 



*NOTE; No distribution of scores is available when there are fewer than 10 students. 



ERIC 



- 64 - 



Exhibit 2,213 

Grade Six Arithmetic 
Selected Population - Zone 5 
Interquartile Summary of Grade Equivalent S 
May, 1972 




Exhibit 2,214 



Grade Six Arithmetic 
Selected Populations - Zone 5 
Median (50% lie) G.E. Scores and Median Gains 





Median G,E. 

May 1972 


Median G.E. 

October 1971 


Median 
GEiln in G.E. 


Number for Whoi 
October Scores 
Were Available 




5.62 


5.04' •' 


.83 


829 


Span! 8h-Speaking/ 
Durncune 


5.86 


5.l4 


.92 


90 


Other White 


6.24 


5.53 


.86 


251 


Black 


5.00 


4.41 ■ 


.80 


315 


Chinese 


7.55 


6.60 


1.26 


^3 


Japanese 


7.70 


6.93 


.60 


12 


Korean 








1 


MeHcan Indian 




* 




8 


Filipino 


5.98 


5.62 


.74 


87' 


Other Non-White 


5.43 


4.93 


.60 


20 


Bused 


5.82 


5.23 , 


.81 


403 


Non-Bused 


5.^5- 


. 4.89 


.84 


426 • 


Hof fmar Used . 








0 


Hoffman Not Used 


■ 5.63 


5.04 


.83 


829 



•J^NOTE: No distributr.on of scores is available, wfien there are fewer than .10 students. 

81 ' ,. 



Exhibit 2,215 

Grade Six Arithmetic ; 
Selected Populations - Zone 6 
Interquartile Summary of Grade Equivalent Scores 
May, 1972 





25th^ile 


Median 
SOthJJile 


75thjCile 


Nianiber 
Tested 


TOTAL 'ZONE 


Ji QJi 


0.20 






Spanish*Speaking/ 
Surnone 


^•90 ' 


5.90 


0.50 


21 


Other White 

< 


5*95 




0 rr A 
0,51 


234. 


Black 


^1.^0 


r- r\£i 

5»0o 


6. 14 


255 


Chinese . 


G* OU 


o«uu 






Japanese 




ft on 

0 • UVJ 


ft Rn 


1 0 


Korean 








0 


American Indian 




c 

I ' 




1 


-Filipino' 


5.50 * * 


1 6.iK) 






Other Non-White ' ' 








• * >< 


Bused "~ 






6.90 . 


"'" 306 


.Non^Bused 


5.21 


6: 65 ^ 


8.22/ . 


■ 284 


Hofftaan^ UB6d . • - 


^ 5.22' 


6.60 


6.50 




Hofftaan Not Used 


• 4.85 


> 6.22- 

/ 

/ 


' ' 7.64 


■r 550 / •' 



ERIC 



A -82 



/ 



Exhibit 2.216 



Grade Six Arithmetic 
Selected Populations - Zone 6 
Median (50%-ile) G.E. Scores and Median Gains 





Median G.E. 

May 1972 


Median G.E. 
October 1971 


Medi an 
Gain in G.Ei 


Number for Whoi 
October Scores 
Were Available 


TOTAL ZONE 






QQ 




Spanish-Speaking/ 
Surname , 




R pn 


• .oO 


1 7 


Other White 


7 






1 uu 


Black 


^).o6 






1 yyj 


Chinese 


8.00 




1 .2S 


27 


Japanese ' 


8.00 


5.90 


1.15 


10 


Korean 










0 


ifinerican Indiar 


\ 




* 




1 


Filipino 




"6.40 


5.85 


.95 


23 


Other Non-White 


t 


r 


* • 




■■ . ■ 3 


Bused 




5.64 


. 4.86 ' 


;.92 


235 ■ 


Non-Bused 




6.63 


.6.00 


1.08 


211 


Hofftoan Used 




^^6.00 


5.15 


.95 


33 


Hofftnan Not Use 

\ 




6.22 


5.33 ■ 


1.00 


413 



•X'NOTE: No distri.bution of scores is available when there are fewer than 10 students. 



Exhibit 2>217 . ' 

Grade Six Arithmetic 
Selected Populations - Zone 7 
Interquartile Summary of Grade Equivalent Scores 
May, 1972 ^ 





*25th^lle 


Median | 
50th5flle ? 75thi«ile 


Number 
Tested 


TYVPAT 7.nT(n? 

Xv/XiiJj uKJViJa 




6.00 


7.61 


569 


Span! sh-Spe aking/ 
ouxTiame 




•5.26 


5.60 


55 


Other White 


/ 


7.15 


8.26 




Black 


3.85 , 


4.60 


5.25 


168 


Chinese 


6.55 


7.65 


8.50 


49 


Japanese 


7.50 


8.00 


8.30 


IJ.- 


Korean 








6 


American Indian 


\ 


* 




„ 5. 


Filipino 


A 


6.20 


7.12 




Other Non-White ^ 










V 

Bused 


4.58 


5.27 


6.40 


248 


Non-Bused 


5.46 


6.87 


.8.04 


.514 


Hofftaan Used 








0 


Hof Anan Not Used 


4.87 1 


5.99 


7.61 


562 



^NOTE: No distribution of scores is available when there are fewer than 10 students. 



Exhibit 2.218 



Grade Six Arithmetic 
Selected Populations - Zone 7 
Median (50% lie) G.E. Scores and Median Gains 





Median G.E* 
May 1972 


Median G.E. 
October 1971 


Median 
Gain in G.E. 


Number for Who 
October Scores 
Were Available 


TOTAL ZONE 


6.00 


5.42 
■ 1 1 III 1 i ■ 1 


■ .90 


425 - 


Spanish-Speaking/ 
Surname . 


5.26 


4.60 


.96 


26. 


Other White 


7.15 


6.40 


1.15 


167 . 


Black 

o 


^.60 


3.95 


.66 . 


116 


- Chinese 




6.95 


.83 


• 38 


Japanese 


Q r\r\ 


' 7.15 


1.10^ 


11 


Korean . 






.V. 




American Indian 






¥: 




Filipino 

r 


6.20 


5.30 


.85 


56 


Other Non-White ' 


' ' ' ■■■ ■ 


* 


0 


6 


Bused 


5.27 


4.70 


.85 


175 


Non -Bused 


6.87 


.5.99 


.94 


250 


Hoffman Used 








0 


Hoffman Not Used 


5.99 


5.42 


' .90 ^ 


425 ■ ' 



^NOTE: No distribution of scores is available when there are fewer tban lO;- students 



o 




DISCUSSION 



As in the previous section on reading, no conclusions 
should be drawn regarding the impact of D/I upon arithmetic achievement. 
These scores should be considered baseline data for future reference* 

The pattern of arithmetic scores among the various ethnic 
groups parallels that of the reading scores in that the same groups 
evidence the greatest educational need. 

Within the various zones there are some wide differences 
in arithmetic scores between bused and nonbused students, but district- 
wide there is practically no difference. ' 

Although Hoffman equipment is not an arithmetic teaching 
device, scores for students using Hoffman are included in the exhibits 
as an added point of interest. Scores for Hoffman users exhibit the 
same ambiguity as the reading scores in that users scored lower than non- 
users ino the two zones where Hoffman was most prevalent but higher district- 
wide. Unknown factors are the criteria for selection of students for 
Hoffman use, the motivation of teachers using the equipment and' other read- 
ing, programs used in conjunction with Hoffman equipment. No generalization 
can be made regarding fringe or "rub-off" values that may be derived from 
Hoffman equipment (see comments in previous section). 

V' Experience has shown that a significant percentage of students 
are not motivated to do their best on testa. These arithmetic test results, 
as well as the previous reading test results, should be interpreted as 
minimal estimates o f the basic skills levels of the students. 

OBJECTIVE //3 



To gather, analyze, and interpret base line data indica ting the livel of ~ 
social studies skills for San Francisco's elementary public school children, 

EVALUATION QUESTION 

What is the level of social studies skills for San Francisco 
school children at the beginning of the first year of desegregation/integration? 

. . PROCEDURES 

A quota sampling of third graders (N«7ll) took the Primary 
Social Studies Test (PSST)-*- in December 1971. "A quota sampling of sixth 
graders (N=743) took the Sequential Test of Educational Progress, Social 
Studies (STEP)^ at the same time. Each sample represented approximately 15% 
of the total ypopulation of third and sixth 'grade students in the San Francisco 
School District. . 



^ IQ^r'^i^'^K^^l ^^""^^^^ Preston and Duffy, Houghton-Mif flin, 

xyb7, Teacher s Manual. • 



2c I 

Sequential Tests of Educa t ional Progress . Social Studies, Form 4A. 
Educational Testing Service, Princeton, New Jersey, 19 Jg. 



The Primary Social Studies Test (PSST) consisted of 70 
questions read to students by their teachers. It was constructed to 
sample students understanding of social studies content commonly taught 
in Grades 1, 2, and 3 and did riot apply to any particular combination of 
social studies units.. Items were constructed which would represent social 
studies concepts, Information relating to or Illustrating generalizations, 
and tasks necessary to perform Inductive and deductive reasoning. 
'■ . ■ . ■' ■" - - I . 

The Sequential Tests of Educational Progress (STEP) consisted 
of 50 questions, all based on some type of stimulus material (picture, map, 
or reading passage). The skills generally tested were not specific knowledge 
matter, but rather, those of organizing, interpreting, and evaluating informa- 
tion. 

DATA REPORTING AND ANALYSIS 

-Exhibits 2.31 and 2.32 summarize and portray the results 
of the third grade test. " 

Exhibit 2.31 is a histogram portraying the same frequency 
results as Exhibit 2.32, but in pictorial form. Here for example, it 
can be seen that 116 pupils scored between the raw score Intervals of 36 
to 40 (the interval midpoint is 38). This histogram, then, portrays the 
results shown in the first two columns o'f Exhibit 2.32. 



.■:■! 

i 



No. of 
Pupils 



160 



140 



120 



100 



80 



60 



40 



20 



Raw 
Scores 



Exhibit 2.31 
HISTOGRAM OF 3rd GRADE SCORES ON 
PRIMARY SOCIAL STUDIES TEST- 
(n = 711, Possible Score =70) 



_ia_ 



18 



23 



28 



33 



38 



43 



48 



53 



58 



63 



0 

ERIC 



£8 



Exhibit 2,32 



Frequency Table of a Sampling 
of SFUSD 3rd Grade Scores on 
the Primary Social Studies Test 



. Scores 


Frequency 


Cumulative 
Frequency 


61-65 


6 


711 


56-60 . 


43 


705 , 


51-55 


97 


662 


• 46-50 


134 ■ 


565 


41-45 


167 


431 


36-40 " 


116 


264 


31-35 


1 .90' 


148 


26-30 


42 


58 


21-25 . 


13 


16 


16-20 


3 


3 



From these exhibits, it can be seen that three third grade 
students scored between the r^w score interval of 16 to 20; thirteen students 
scored between the raw score interval of 21 to 25; sixteen third gr.aders 
scored between the raw score interval of 16 to 25, and so on. As might be 
expected, the majority of students (N=417) scored in the middle range, between 
the raw score intervals of 36 to 50. 



The mean scores and standard deviations^are reported below in 



Exhibit 2* 33, 



Exhibit 2.33 



Descriptive Statistics for 3rd Grade Scores on the PSST 



National Mean 


52* 


Standard Deviation 


8 


S.F.U.S.D. Mean 


43* 


Standard Deviation 


9 



* Significant at the .05 level 



ERIC 



Standard Deviati. m refers to the p^Afeure of the extent of spread of scores above 
and below the me^n. It measures the dispersion of the group. The more scores 
cluster around the mean, the smaller the standard deviation. 

'i • * ■ 
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Using a Z test of significance , It was foiind t.hat SFUSD's 
pupils scored significantly lower than national norms. ^ Grade equivalents 
provided by the test publishers showed SFUSD's third graders at the 2nd 
grade, 6th month level of social studies skills when they took the PSST In 
December 1971. 

Although, SFUSD third grade students did score significantly 
lower. It should be pointed out that the normed population used to standard- 
ize the test appears from a description In the test manual to be substantially 
different from the northern urban population participating in this study. 
/Iso, often better schools tend to "volunteer", fori standardization, and, 
therefore, the small number of low ability schools actually, decreases the 
reliability of the lower end of the norms. With tliis in mind then, ona 
might conclude that although SFUSD third graders scored significantly 
lower than national norms, they do not appear to be grossly deficient in 
social studies skills. " „ 

Exhibits 2.34, 2.35 and 2.36 summarize and portray the results 
of the sixth grade tast. 

Exhibit 2.34 is a frequency table of scores. It can be seen 
that the sixth graders generally scored low. Over two-thirds of those 
tested (541 of 743) scored below 430 (possible score of 460). Exhibit 2.35, 
a histogram, portrays the uneven distribution of scores. 

I ■ ' . 

j Exhibit 2.34 

I Frequency Table of a Sampling of SFUSD Grade Scores 

on the STEP Social Studies Test, 4 A 
(N=«743; total possible score = 460) 



Scores 


Frequency 


Cumulative 
Frequency. 


455-459 


2 


743 


450-454 


9 


741 


445-449 


34 


732 , 


440-444 


56 


69^ 


435-*439 


46 


642 


430-434 


55 


596 


.425-429 


77 


^41 • 


420-424 , 


77i 


464 


415-419 


1191 


387 


410-414 


991 


268 


405-409 


110 


169 


400-404 


59 


59 



• / 



Test of Significance refers to a statistical procedure- usecLto 

determine whether one set of scores differs from another set of scores by chance 
alone* , * • ^ 



Ssaasa refer to expected performance levels of average students for 
each grade covered by the test; based oh the performance of students selected by 
the test publishers according to established criteria. 
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Exhibit 2,35 

HISTOGRAM OF 6th GRADE SCORES ON 

STEP SOCIAL STUDIES kk TEST 
(n = ihsi Possible Score =460. ) 



No. of 
Pupils 



120 



100 



80 



60 



ko 



20 



Raw 
Scores 




h32 kSl kk2 kkf h32 lt57 



reported 1„ ^lbu".36?'" ^""^ 

Exhibit 2.36 ~ 

Descriptive Statistics for Sixth Grade 
Scores on STEP 
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National 


Mean 


426.V 


Standard 


Deviation 


13 




*Slgnlrflcant Difference 



_-^'0n the surface, the means would seem to indicate that SFUSD's 
Sixth graders were only a few points away from the national mean, and. 
therefore, not much different. However, a "t" test of significance 
comparing the two means revealed that San Francisco's sixth graders did 
score significantly lower on the test when compared to national norms, 
than. would be expected of students at that grade level. 



DISCUSSION 



o™n^ J Results of the two social studies skills tests (PSST and 
STEP), administered in December 1971 to a sample of third and sixth grade 
students in the San Francisco Unified School District were compared to 
national norms provided by the publishers. The test results revealed 
that San Francisco students participating in- the sample had statistically 
significant lower scores than could be expected based on the normed 
population. 

. It should be noted however, that the normed population varied 
considerably in socio-economic background and geographic location from the 
urban population used in this study. ^Therefore, the, results of ' any compari- 
son must be looked at cautiously. 

Although students at both grade levels scored lower than 
expected, an examination of the distribution of scores for the third grade 
revealed a normal curve". That is, a dispersion of scores distributed among 
high, low and middle. ranges; while the distribution of sixth grade scores 
reveal a skewed curve with a higher than expected proportion of scores at ■ 
the lower end of the scale. 

, Perhaps this difference 'suggests some need to re-examine the 

goals and methods of teaching social studies skills at the intermediate 
level. While content must of necessity vary, perhaps the attainment of 
specific skills needs to be more standardized. 
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OBJECTIVE //4 

P^^J^^^ °^ information where SFUSD children may have gained 

knowledge about people of other backgrounds, and. the amount of interest students 
possessed in acquiring such knowledge. " . ^^'^erest students 

EVALUATION QUESTION 

How murh ^^""^ do SFUSD pupils get their information about other people? 
Jnter^S H '^^"^ '^^^ ^^^"^ ^^^"^^"8 ^^out others? How much <■ 

IrlrltT ^° '^^"^^ ^^^y ^^^^ in learning about others, and does the 

process of desegregation have any effect on these areas over time? 

PROCECURES 

HpvIcoH k ^" order to answer the above questions, three questions were 
tered 'o ^h^s::^^r1°^v,f r'^'^' '^^^^ questions'were then adminis- 

DATA REPORTING AND ANALYSIS 
2.41, 2.42 and^2!4?"^^"°"^ results are'reported below in Exhibits 

Exhibit 2.41 

rr^oao .i^^^'f/? °^ information about other people 

(races and nationalities different^£rom.you)-?--Check.tihe three best sources. 



Third Grade Responses in Rank Order 
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1972. Ret est 2. n=1014 replies 



403 
284 
243 
225 
127 
117 

86 

83 

82 
42 
6 



23.7 teacher 
16.7 school books 

family and relatives 
t.v. , radio, film 
other books 



14.3 
13.3 
7.5 
6.9 



magazines, ^comics 
or newspapers} 



5.1 field trips or 
speakers 

4.9 visit peoples of 
other countries 

4.8 friends 

2.5 I don't know 

0.3 or.her 



218 
155 
131 
125 
90 
74 

71 

65 

56 
18 
11 



21.5 
15.3 
12.*? 
12.3 
8.9 
7.3 



teacher 

school books 

family and relatives 

t.v. , radio^ film 

magazines (comics or 
newspapers) 
field trips or 
speakers 



7.0 'other books 

6.4 visit peoples of 
other countries 

5.5 friends 

1.8 I don't know 
.1.1 other ' 



Exhibit 2.41 (Cont'd) 
Sixth Grade Responses In Rank Order 



Dec. 


1971, Test \ n=1966 replies 1 


June 


1972,Retest 2, ii=1479 replies 


No. 




Source 


No. 


% 


Source 


426 


21.7 


teacher 


300 


20.3 


^ f>\> oir 
1- CO v» lie J, 


368 


18.7 


t.v. , radio, films 


282 


19.1 


t.v. , radio, films 


282 


14.3 


family, & relatives 


200 


13.4 


school books 


ono 


10.6 


school books 


195 




camiiy & relatives^ 


171 


8.7 


friends 


116 


. i • i 




151 


7.7 


' magazines, comics 
news 


103 


7 n 


0 

magazines, comics, 
news 


130 


6.6 


other books 


97 


6.6 


other books 

. ■ * 


104 


5.3 


visit peoples of 
other countries 


80 


. 5.4 


visit peoples of 
other countreis 


79 


4.0 


speakers, 
field trips 


79 


5.3 


speakers, field trips 


3Q 


1.5 


I don't know 


15 


1.0 


y l don't know 




0.9 


other 1 


12 


^0.8 


other 



, . grades, there is much internal consistency. The rank 

order of , sources generally does not change much, nor do the percentages. Both 
grades rank teachers as their most important source of knowledge. Family and 
relatives ^re Important sources also. The largest difference seems -to be ^ 
school books. Third graders tend to rank school books high as a source of ^ 
multi-ethnic knowledge, however, 6th graders rely more on TV, radio and films. 

Exhibit 2.42 . 

How much of your time. do you, spend learning about other people? 



! 

ERJC 



Dec. 1971»Test 1, n=641 re-.plies 


May 1972,Retest 2. n=377 renlies 


No. % ' 


No. % 


156 24.3 very little 
312 48.7 sometimes 

123 27.0 often * 
641 100. 0' 


85 22 i 5 very little 

210 55.7-, sometimes 

82 21.8 often 
377- 100.0 
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Exhibit 2.A2 (Cont'd) 
Sixth' Grade Responses 



Dec. 1971. Test L n=6/5 replies 
No. % 


, May 1972. Retest 2. ri=505 replies^ 
No. % 


145 21.5 very little 

386 57.2 sometimes 

lh±. 21.3 often 
675 100.0 


135 26. 7 very little 

263 52.1 sometimes 

107 21.2 often 
505 100.0 



to ■rnH^.o^ ^,^^\P^f=^^t differences between the test-retest periods seem 

Jhe^oi 1 "P^"' """^ ^bout other people as 

the school year progressed. For .the third grade, although on the 

oSer neo^lf":^ ^^"^^^^ ^-P°-ting they "often" spent tfme learni^Xut 
W Wttl!" JJ^" ^ ^"^11^^ Percent of students selecting the 

very little time category. The result of this shift away from the polar 
categories was to increase the percent of students reporting they leaded 
thr"s°m -sometimes." Sixth graders reported a 5!irshift f"om 

ted ch^n^p ^f^ li"!-^" 'category. However, there was no repor- 

ted change at this grade level in the percent indicating they studied "often" 

foil Indl'c'r^'". II remembered that these percentages arf only 

learning ° °^ ""^^^^ ^^"^^ devoted to multi-cultural " 

Exhibit 2.43 

Are you ever interested in learning about other people? 




Dec. 1971. Test l.n=641 replies 



Third Grade Responses 



No. 



% 



176 

268 

197 
6A1 



27.5 

44.8 

30.7 
100. 0 



not too often 
sometimes 
very often 



May 1972, Retest 2. n=377 repli 



No. % 


126 


33.4 


not too often 


154 


40.9 


sometimes 


97 


25.7 


very often 

■ • . .■ .. i 


377 


100.0 



Sixth Grade Responses 



Dec. 


1971, Test 


1, n-675 replies 


May 1972, Retest 


2, n=505 replies! 


No. 


% 




No. . % 


95 


14.1 


hardly ever 


57 


11.3 


hardly ever 


376 


55.7 


someti.mes 


333 


. 65.9 


sometimes / 


204 
675 


30.2 


.most timos 


115 


22.8 


most times 


100.0 




505 


100.0 






\ 


-80 


R5 







.'! 
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As with the amount of time studying about other people, It 
appears that the amount of Interest pupils had In learning about others 
decreased, too, as the school year progressed. Whether this dicop in 
Interest can be attributed to desegregation, to plain fatigue, or to any 
combination of factors, cannot be assertalned at this time. More detailed 
information would be necessary to determine causation. 

The time-interest data can be represented in a cross-*tabular 
matrix which serves to demonstrate the shift between December and May in the 
amount of interest and time spent by third and sixth graders in learning 
about other people. 

Exhibit 2.44 
Third Grade Time-Interest Matrix 



December 1971 







Amount of Time 






A ^ 

very little 


B 

■ some -times 


C 

often 


Total 
Interest 


Amount of Interest 


very 
often 


• -40 


75 
11.4% 


82 
12.6% 


197 
30.3% 


some of 
the time 


S2 
8.7% 


161 
25.8% 


55 
8.5% 


268 
43.0% 


not too 
often 


64 
9.6% 


76 
11.6% 


/. - 
;36 ; ' . • 

/. ^. 5%- 


176 
26.7% 


Total 
Time 


156 
24.6% 


312 
48.8% 


173 
26.6% 


641 
100.0% 



For example, 82 pupils replied both that they were "very often" 
interested in learning about others^ and that they "often" spent tlme^ learning 
about others. The figures in the shaded squares represent what seem to be 
illogical answers. Thirty-six pupils, for example, said that they spent a 
lot of time studying about other people, yet they also indicated that they 
were not too interested in doing so. Of course, one answer to this apparent 
contradiction could be that these pupils were forced to study what they were 
not interested in. Or it could be that some pupils failed to understand the 
qMe»tiona and therefore answered improperly. 



Exhibit 2.45 



Third Grade Time-Interest Matrix 
. May 1972 Retest 







Amount of Time 








h 

very little 


B 

'sometimes 


C 

often 


Total 
Interest 


rerest 


F 

very 
15 often 


11 . 

J(3.1%) : 


42 
(11.8%) 


41 
(11.5% 


94 
(26.4%) 


It of Ini 


E 

> some of 
the tiir 


27 
(7.5%) 


92 
(25.8%) 


' 28 
(7.8% . 


147 
(41.1%) 


0 
0 


D 

not toe 
often 


no 

(11.2%) 


64 
(17.9%) 


.l2:.■" ■ 
'>(3^4%) 


116 

(32.5%) • 


Total 
Time 


78 
(21.8%) 


198 
(55.5%) 


81 
(22.7%) 


357';: 

:ioo.o%) 



The shift in interest and time spent between December and May 
for the third grade c^n be compared by examining comparable boxes in the two 
matrides. An overall view is provided when rows and columns for the two time 
periods are compared. For instance, between December and June there was a 
3. 9% drop in the number of students indicating they were "very of tenV 
interested in learning about others; with a corresponding 5,8% increase in 
those responding "not too often.*'. When the amount of time spent learning 
about others is examined, we find fewer responses in the polar categories. 
That is, there was a regression toward the mean with fewer responses in the 
"very little" and "often" categories and a reported 7.5% increase of those 
responding "sometimes." 
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Sixth Grade Time-Interest Matrix 
December 1971 







Amount of Time 








A 

vrery little 


B 

. sometimes 


C 

often 




(0 


F 
Most 

Times 




104 
(15.4%) 


75 
(11.1%) 


204 
(30.2%) 


of Int© 


E 

Some 
Times 


68 
(10.1%) 


245 
(36.3%) 


63 
(9.3%) 


376 

(55.7%) 


1 ' 


D 

Hardly 
Ever 


52 
(7.7%) 


37 
(5.5%) 




95 
(14.1%) 






145 (21.5%) 


386(57.2%) 


144(21.3%] 


675 



Exhibit 2l47 



Sixth Grade Time-Interest Matrix 
May 1972 Retest 







/unoxxc 


It of Time 










A 

/ery little 


B 

sometimes 


C 

often 




terest 






56 
(10.7%) 


60 
(U.5%) 


125 
(23.9%) 


0 

' H 

0 

1 


CO H 


96 
(18.3%) 


202 
(38.5%) 


40 
(7.6%) 


338 
(64.4%) 


1 


D 

Hardly 
Ever 


38 
(7.3%) 


15 
(2.9%) 


.(i.5%).,;> 


61 
(11.7%) 






143 
(27.3%) 


273 
(52.1%) 


108 
(20.6%) 


524 



£8 



When the two matrices are compared for the sixth grade, we 
find a decrease in the amount of time spent learning about others between 
December and May. The percent of students reporting they spent "very little" 
time increased by 5.8% during this time period. The amount of interest 
reported in learning about others at this grade level regressed toward the 
mean on the May retest. That is, responses in the '^sometimes" category 
increased by 8. 7%. 



DISCUSSION 



Students at both the third and sixth grades generally agreed 
that their most important source of infoimation about other people came 
from their teachers. This belief did not change between the December and 
May test periods. 

When students were asked if they were ever interested in 
learning about other peoples, 75.5% of third grader's responded either 

sometimes" or "very often" in December compared to 66.6% responding 
in this way in May. At the sixth grade level, 85.9% selected those cate- 
gories in December while 88.7% selected them in May. It would seem that 
sixth graders maintained their interest level over the year as opposed to 
students at the third grade level. 

These results are particularly interesting in the light of 
data reporting the amount of time spent in learning about other people. 
Here third grade students reported a sihall 1.8% increase in time spent 
despite their decreased interest, while sixth grade students reported a 
5.2% decrease in time spent compared to their increased interest. 

Of course, it is not known if the learning referred to is 
primarily class learning, and if the reported increases and decreases in 
interest levels is related to the school or other variables. However, long 
range effects of a decrease in interest at the third grade, and a reduction 
in time spent at the sixth grade need to be further explored. 



OBJECTIVE //5 

To assess pupils* ethnocentrism^ in the San Francisco Unified School 
District. 

' EVALUATION QUESTION 

What amount of ethocentrism do San Francisco Unified School 
District pupils have? Does the amount change any after one year of attending 
desegregated schools? 



1 'Ethnocentrism refers to the tendency of each group to look upon 
their own ethnic fctoup as being the most significant, the most important one. 
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PROCEDURES 

The sane quota sampling of third graders who took the PSST, 
' answered an eight question survey, once in December 1971 and again in May 
1972. The eight questions were the same both times, and were culled frc^A 
various social studies cforriculum books (e«g«9 Chase, Dunfee and Sagl). 

The same quota 8axq>ling of sixth graders who took the STKP 
Social Studies 4A Test» answered a thirteen question survey developed by 
the Institute of Child Welfare (now known as the Institute of Human Develop** 
ment). University of Califomiay Berkeley. As with the third graders, these 
thirteen quest louo were repeated in May 1972. 

All questions were picked because they revealed undemocratic 
opinions and attitudes that could lead to ethnic prejudices. 

The qtiGStions were as follows: 

Third Grade 

1. Everyone should learn to talk another language. 

2. Some races in our country are smarter than others. 

3. It Is important to know people well in order to \inderstand 
them. 

A. The American way of doing things should be taught to all 
peoples of the world. 

5. People who are dixfertsnt from us are probably not as smart 
as we are. 

6. People act in certain ways because of customs and vVjiere thej^ 
live. 

7. If people in other countries worked hard^ they could have the 
things Americans have* 

8. All children in our country have a right to go to school. 

Sixth Grade 

1. People of different races and religions wotild get along 
better if they visited each other and shared things. 

2. Our country is a lot better off because of the different 
races that live here. 

3. Only people like myself have a right to be happy. 

4. We should not send our food to foreign countries, but shoul.d 
think of America first. 
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5. It is interesting to be friends with someone who thinks and 
feels differently from the way I do. 

6. Girls should only learn things that are useful . around the house. 

7. You must watch out or else somebody will make a fool out of you. 

8. Teachers should try to find out what you want to do and not 
just tell you what to do. 

9. Weak people deserve as much consideration from others as do 
strong people. 

10. There is only one right way to do things. 

11. If everything would change, this world ; would be much better. 

12. Someday a flood or earthquake will destroy the world. 

13. You can protect yourself from bad luck by carrying a charm or 
good luck piece. 

rh.f 1 A^l should be noted that these questions uncover certain attitudes 

llTt TJ.^i ^ ?f ^^^^"^ prejudice. They do not necessarily mean 

that those who hold. such attitudes are prejudiced. 

DATA REPORTING AND ANALYSIS 

^ ^ 11 "^^^ results for both the third and sixth grades on the test- 
recesc rollows; 

Third graders who answered 0 to 2 wrong were considered to 
JrLL ethnocentric attitudes; 3 to 5 wrong were considered 

to have a medium amount; and 6 to 8 wrong a high amount. 

. Sixth graders who answered o to 3 wrong were considered to have ^ 
a low amount of ethnocentric attitudes; 4 to 7 a medium amount; and 8 to 
13 a high amount. * 

Exhibit 2.51 
Third Grade Ethnocentric Results 
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December 1971 


'May 1972 (Retest) 




Low 


I Medium 


High 


Low 


Medium 


! High 

1 




267 


367 


. 29 


155 


220 


i 

12 


% 


40.3 


55.3,. 


4.4 


40.1 


56.8 


3.1 



Exhibi t 2.52 



Sixth Grade Ethnocentric Results 





Decen 


iber 1971 


May 1972 (Rctest) 


LOMT 


Medium 


High 


Lou 


Medium 


High 


N = 


292 






251 


165 


2»t 


% 


»t3.1 


51.0 


5.9 


57.1 


37.5 


5.H 



ifor third graders, there was very little reported change In 
the amount of eVtinocentrism from December 1971 to May 1972. 

'/or sixth graders, there was a 14% Increase In those reporting 
**lov** ethnocentrlsm» The shift was primarily from those reporting "medium" 
ethnocentrisin on the December test. 

DISCUSSION 

The results seem very gratifying. Even though third graders 
ahow^iid no change In any direction between the Deceriber and May test periods » 
only a very few reported "high" amounts of ethnocentric attitudes. The 
na.^orlty of students at this grade level report:ed "medliim" ethnocentrlsm. 
Ycung children generally do not hold as consistent and rigid attitudes as 
do adults. These medlim-ranged third graders, then, can become either more 
or leas ethnocentric as time* progresses. A well-balanced multl*-ethnlc or 
blcultural program could go some way towards ensuring San Francisco Unified 
School District pupils having low amounts of prejudlcal attitudes. 

At the sixth grade, not only are there few students who are 
highly ethnocentric, but 14% were less ethnocentric as the school year progressed* 
It would be well to look into the processes that may have Improved these 
attitudes^ as at this time, one cannot be certain that the San Francisco 
Unified School District's desegregation/integration efforts caused this 
increase in positive attitudes towards others. 
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OBJECTIVE #6 

■ , J° measure the school system's supportive role in facilitatinc 
desegregation by disseminating multi-ethnic information to the teachers ^ 

EVALUATION QUESTION 

r.o=..1^ 4„ ."^^^ Implementation of desegregation in the elementary schools 
of "iu^ethnirm^t"/? ^^^^-^J^"- ^'tudies. an increase in the avSab'uty 
^terJais? "'^'^^^i^ls. and an increase in teachers' use of multi-ethnic 



PROCEDURES 

o„j ^ teacher questionnaire was designed for the collection of dat< 

1) The availability, use, and quality of multi-ethnic materials: 
2 Class activities oriented toward multi-ethnic awareness; and 
3) Teachers opinions about curriculum changes for multi-ethnic 
development . 

of the Rt^.rJt'' '^"f based upon one of the six component foci 

or the Riversa.de, California Desegregation Study, but with specific aueatinn 
items developed by the San Francisco Unified School District evalua- 

riTodicfd* Jt%"'f .""'^"'^ ^^'^"'^^ ^^^^ ^PP-- irtJi'Utionnalre was 
SSSeS schiol Msirl^r \^y-^«"%School Study, with the San Francisco 

a^liilnff L^\L1s"(Elhl^S"^:^^ '""'^-''^^ - ^-l-'^e 

4 ^ ^ questionnaire was distributed to a sampling of third and 

buf ^hf' : ^"'^ desegregation program; DLemterSyi? 

5wS ^ ""^ """^^^ accurate! The questionnaire 

therefore was revised and included as Section C on the Teacher SolnJon " 

"og^a^ly^^^^^,""^^^ - of th^dte^^Sa"^^^ 

selected. It t^^^^^l^ slMd^^r^IS 
in both a test and retest design. However, since the returns for the first 
test were so small, the sample for the retest was enlarged to 412 teachers 
This included all 203 third grade teachers arid all 209 Lth grade tScher^ 
tJT San Francisco Unified School District. The results reported W are 
based solely on data received from the revised retest. ^^Po^'^^a ^^ere are 

DATA P.EPORTING AND ANALYSIS 

Of thP ^o The Availabili ty, Us e and Quality of Multi-Ethaic Materlpl« . 
?he ^Lf^in ? who received questionnaires, 280 of the teachers returned 
the questionnaires, a 68% return (n=280) . 

multl-^thnir JUnr^^""**^ ^l!^ question "To aid you in the development of a 
multi-ethnic studies program, has the district provided anything neW or 
f If r^^^l ^o-py-^ine percent of the teachers checked "tes?" 
and h2% of the teachors checked "No". The teachers who checked "Yes" 



enumerated a wide range of Blstrlct provided programs, materials and teaching 
strategies. 

Among the programs mentioned as aiding the development of 
multl-ethnlc studies were Title IV^ and ESL, but malilly ESAP and ESEA.^ 
Specific references were made to Multi-Cultural Programs under ESAP and ESEA, 
the Education Centers and Media Centere under ESAP, the multl-ethnlc calendars 
of ESEA, and the Inservlce provided by Title IV. 

A large percentage of the teachers Itemized materials that they 
had received which Included audio-visual materials and kits, ethnic books 
and study guides, and a resource booklet of ethnic materials available through 
the IMLstrlct. 

Forty-three percent of the 280 teachers responding stated that 
they had received nothing from the nistrlct. But upon analysis of the 
comments, it appeared that a distinction, not Intended by the questlonrialre, 
was being made between the District and other sources operating in the school 
Wstrict. For example, a respondent checked "No" indicating that the 
District had provided nothing to aid desegregation, but in the "explanation 
section" the respondent reported having received materials from a federal 
program. 

This happened in enough instances to lead this evaluator to 
think perhaps the "Yes" responses would have been greater if an explanation 
had been made delineating all programs operating through the school district. 

Although 49% of the teachers indicated that they had received 
a wide range of materials, resources, and programs from the District, when 
asked in another question how they h-^d acquired most of their multi-ethnic 
materials, 46% replied, "Teacher Acquired," while only 43% replied, "From 
the District (and Federal Programs)." 

Tu order to know the kinds of multi-ethnic materials that 
teachers use in their classrooms, a check llat of multi-ethnic materials was 
developed. The teachers were asked to indicate tlie multl-ethnlc materials 
that they used and to specify any others that ^^et^x not on the list. The 
results were as follows: 

Exhibit 2.601 



Multi-Ethnic Materials Used by Teachers 



Ethnic Materials Used 


Perceni: Responding 


Audio Visual Materials 


64% 


Textbooks 


49% 


Curriculum Guides 


23>i 


Library Books 


39% 


Teacher Made Games 


15% 



In looking at the results » the total here exceeds 100% because 
each teacher could check any or all of . the materials listed. There appeared 
to be an Inconiilstency between these results and those reported above, that 
is that 46% of the multl-ethnlc materials were teacher acquired. Therefore , 
a closer analysis of the responses in the "Other" category was needed. 

^ther Federally funded and Dlatrlct Programs. 
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The most frequently appearing Items were mviltl-ethnlc charts, 
pictures and realia, magazines and newspapers, and multi-ethnic commercial 
materials. All of these materials could be teacher acquired and, therefore, 
what appeared to be an Inconsistency may have been due In part to the Items 

" category not being given the same opportunity for rating by 
all 280 teachers as had been the listed Items. Also the response choice 

teacner made games" may have limited the responses checked for this cate- 
gory because as the Items in the "Other" category indicated, there are many 
teacher acquired" materials that did not satisfy the description of "games.' 

Teachers were asked to rate on a five point scale the effective- 
ness of multl-ethnlc materials available to them this year; with 5 designa- 
ted as the most effective and with 1 designated as the least effective, the 
following were rated: 

"How would you rate the following aspects of the multl-ethnlc materials 
available to you this year?" 

a. appropriate for the reading level of the class 

b. interesting and relevant 

c. having multi-curriculum usability 

Twenty pertent of the respondents failed to rate this statement, with most 
of those who failed to rate the question explaining that their materials 
were either non-existent or insufflolent to rate. The following analysis 
is therefore based on the remaining 80% of the teachers who responded. 

Exhibit 2.602 

Teachers Rating of Multi-Ethnic Materials Effectiveness 



Percent Responses to the Category 
"Reading Level Appropriateness" (n=210) 



Negative 
1 


2 


3 


4 - 


Positive 
5 


14% 


21% 


43% 


11% 


11% 



Percent Responses to the Category 
"Interesting and Relevant" (n=220) 



Negative 



Positive 



1 2 3 4-5 


11% 


21% 


42% 


20% 


6% 



Percent Responses to the Category 
"Multi-Curriculum Applicability" (n=195) 



Negative 



Positive 



11% 


18% 


43% 


20% 


8% 



In rating the appropriateness of the multl-ethnlc icaterlals 
for the reading level of the class , 22% selected positive responses 
(ratings //5 and //4 grouped together.) When the negative end of the scale 
was examined (ratings #2 and #1)» 35% rated their multl-ethnlc materials 
Ineffective. The major proportion of the respondents (rating #3), or 
43%, rated their multl-ethnlc materials to be moderately appropriate 
for the reading level of their classes. 

For the area of Interest and relevency, we find that when 
positive responses were combined, 26% rated materials effective, and when 
negative responses were combined « 32% rated the materials Ineffective. 
Again, the majority responses, 42%, rated the multl-ethnlc materials 
moderately effective for the area of Interesting and relevant. 

For multl-currlculum usability, when positive responses were 
combined and negative responses were combined, 28% rated the materials 
effective and 29% rated the materials Ineffective. The majority of 
responses, 43%, rated the multl-ethnlc materials moderately effective for 
multl-currlculum usability. 

There appeared to be little difference In the ratings of the 
measured aspects of multi-ethnic materials. The multi-ethnic materials 
ratings fell into a moderately effective range in all aspects of qualJ.ty 
that were measured. 

In the remarks section, textbooks and audio-visual materials 
appeared to be the most useful multi-ethnic materials, which was consistent 
with the responses regarding materials that teachers use. Unfortunately, 
the opportunity was not given for these items to be rated separately, nor 
was it possible to know which items teachers had reference to in their 
ratings. 

Classroom Activities Related to Multi-Ethnic Awareness . Two 
questions V7ere asked of the teachers to determine whether or not there 
was a correlation between the approach which the teachers considered to 
be the optimum classroom treatment of ethnic studies and the approach 
which the teachers actually practiced in the treatment of ethnic studies. 

1. How do you feel the study of ethnic and racial groups 
should be taught? 

A o part of your total instructional program 
I ntegrated into the social studies program 

As a separate course with a period devoted to it 

N ot at all (please comment below) 

Other (please specify) 

2. Have you been able to treat the study of racial and 
ethnic groups? (Teachers were asked to check the 
same choices as above.) 
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Although the teache.M were asked to cht^ck only one choice, 
many of them checked more, thues, \:he tabulation of results exceeded 
100%. In responding to the quest ivm of how ethnic studies should be 
taught, 64% indicated that ethnic studies should be a part of the total 
program and 38% indicated that ethnic studies should be integrated into 
the social studies program. In the instances of multiple checking, 
responses were usually in both of these areas, which indicated that the 
teachers favored utilizing both or either of these approaches in their 
treatment of ethnic studies. The results indicated that 5% favored 
having ethnic studies as a separate course with a period devoted to it, 
and 2% indicated that they want no time davoted to it at all. 

The results to the two questions are reported below and 
shown in relation to each other. 

, s 

Exhibit 2.603 k 
Responses to the Item "The Approach to Ethnic Studies" (n=601) 







. n=321 
Actufl 
Approach 


n=280 
Optimum 
Approach 


a. 


As a part of total instructional 
program 


52% 


64% 


b. 


Integrated into the social studies 
program 


34% 


38% 


c. 


As a separate course with a period 
devoted to it 


5% 


5% 


d. 


Not at all 


3% 


2% 


e. 


Other 


2% 


2% 


f. 


No response 


5% 


4% 



The largest percentage of the respondents indicated that the 
optimum approach to teaching ethnic studies is "as n part of a total 
instructional program." The largest percentage of respondents also indica- 
ted that the actual treatment of ethnic studies is "as a part of the total 
instructional program." 

Although the area of "optimum approach" received a difference 
of 12% response over the "acti?al approach," there appeared to be a high 
correlation between the optimum practice and actual practice employed in 
the treatment of ethnic studies. However, to determine this definitely, 
further analysis of the data by paired responses of each individual teacher 
would be necessarjN 



One question sought to determine the extent teachers had 
utilized the activity of taking field trips that promoted multi-cultural 
understanding. The ratio of negative responses to positive responses was 
very high in favor of the negative. 

Exhibit 2.604 

Responses to the Item 
"Taking field trips which promote multi-cultural understanding" 



No 


Yes 


57% 


33% 



tr the 10% who declined to respond can also be construed to 
be negative, this results in a 2:1 ratio in favor of the negative responses. 
Upon analysis of the comments, we find that of the 57% who responded •'No," 
36% explained that field trips were not taken due to a lack of funds. Three 
percent commented that they had taken no field trips due to time constraint!; » 
and 4% reported that they had taken no ethnic related field trips because 
they preferred other related kinds of field trips. Some of the comnents 
noted from Zones 3 and 7 stated that ESAP programs had brought so cany ethnic 
programs to the school that field trips for ethnic-oriented purposes were not 
considered necessary. 

Another classroom area explored was that of inviting guests to 
provide information that would promote multi-cultural understanding. Below 
are the teachers* recorded responaes to the question, "Among people you have 
invited to your class, how many times have you invited resource persons to 
give a presentation on a subject relative to an ethnic or racial minority 
group?" 

Exhibit 2.605 

Responses to the Question 
"How many times have you invited resource persons...?" (n»280) 



Nmnber of Times Resource Percentage of 


People Invited 


Teachers 


0 


73% 


1-2 


17% 


3-4 


6% 


5-6 


2% 



A high percentage of teachers, 73%, invited no resource persons 
to give a presentation on a subject relative to an ethnic or minority group. 
Two percent invited 5-6 resource persons for ethnic group understanding, and 
although '"Many" was not a response choice, 3% of the respondents wrote in a 
response of "Many." But, as the figures showed, only a little more than a 
fourth of the 280 respondents invited resource people at all for minority 
group understanding. 
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Of interest, where VMany" was written in, the speakers had been 
arranged through the ESAP Program, Ethnic Arts Program, or as a total school 
program. Many teachers requested that a directory of resource persons be 
published for District dissemination to apprise teachers of service available. 

A list of holidays was included in the questionnaire. The holidays 
were selected from the Riverside Desegregation Study with additions provided 
by the San Francisco Unified School District evaluation staff. Respondents were 
asked to 'Please check one of the following events observed this year with a 
story, bulletin board, unit, or special event." 



Of the 280 returns, 264 responded to this question. The responses 
were tabulated and reported in terms of number of teachers in intervals of 
24 beginning with 0-24 to 225-249 (Exhibit 2. 606) .The occasion placing in the 
highest series (225-249) along with Thanksgiving and Christmas, was Martin 
Luther King's Birthday. Next highest series (200-224) vzere Chinese New Year, 
Valentine's Day, and Negro History Week. Within the lowest series, 0-24, 
were Festival of Our Lady, W.E.B. Dubois* Birthday and Juarez's. Birthday. 

Consnents about this question ranged from expressions of gratitude 
for the multi-ethnic calendar to criticism about the amount of attention being 
given the ethnic ininorities. There were also questions regarding whether 
the observance of religious holdays was legal. 

Of the comroents made, over a third of them indicated that an 
ethnic calendar is necessary and that the District should provide the ethnic 
calendar with sufficient information to facilitate the teacher's meaningful 
treatment of the observances. Several requests were made for additional informa- 
tion for Mexican-Americans and Filipinos. Several remarked that resource 
persons were not needed in classrooms where ethnic minority adults, classmates, 
or student teachers participated in ethnic studies. Some 'Indicated a need for 
basic skills to be taught during the entire school day, thus, ethnic studies 
was eliminated due to time constraints. 



Specified Holidays 



*Yom Kippur 

All American 
Indian Day 

*Mexlco's 
Independence 



Thanksgiving 



*Christmas 

^Festival Honor- 
ing Our Lady 
of Guadalupe 

Chanakah 

*Martin Luther 
Kings Birthday 

Chinese 
New Year 

*Valentines 
Day 

*Llncoln's 
Birthday 

*Washing ton's 
Blrthda'/ 

*Negro 
His troy Week 

*W.E.B. Dubois' 
Birthday 



*St. Patricks' 
Day 

*Juarez's 
Birthday 

*Jewlsh 
Passover 

*Clnco de Mayo 
*Malcolia X's 
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Teachers' Opinions Toward Curriculum Cha i yjges for Multi-Ethnic 
Development , An assessment was made of teachers opiaions toward curricu- 
lum changes, Instructional program needs, and material needs for desegrega- 
tion. Teachers were asked: 

Exhibit 2.607 

Responses to the Question' 

"V71th the implementation of desegregation, do 
you feel that the curriculum should change?" 



No 


Yes 


29% 


59% 



Fifty-nine percent of the teachers responded ''Yes," 29% responded "No," 
and 12% declined to respond. For comments, there were 152 responses. 
Upon analysis of the responses, not all of them were immediately identifi- 
able with desegregation. A summary of the comments are reported in Exhibit 
2.607 with the figure representing the percentage of comments that were made 
in relation to the summarized statements. 

Exhibit 2.608 



Teachers' Summarized Comments to the Question 



Summarized Comments Supportive of a 

"Yes" Response to the Above Question (n=152) 


Percentage of 
Responses 


1. Need a variety of teaching techniques 
with "individualization"! mentioned the 
greater number of times. 


38% 


2. Need multi-cultural understanding and 
materials that reflect the multi-ethnic 
school population. 


34% 


3. Need an Increased variety and quality of 
materials In general. 


14% 


4. Need for updating the curriculum In 
general. 


12% 


5 . Miscellaneous 


2% 



ill 



Exhibit 2.068 (Cont»d) 



Summarized Comnents Supportive of a 
Ho Response to the Above Question (n-35) 

1. Curriculum should remain "basically" the 
same but with specified modifications: 

Curriculum should be updated, should 
reflect the ethnic plurality of our 
society, and have a greater variety 
of materials and teaching approaches. 

2. "Basic" values and standards should remain 
unchanged. 

Curriculum changes would only result In 
lower standards for all. 



Percentage of 
Responses 



462 
40Z 
14Z 



••W that the cSmcS^sSLK^^ °5 ^^^^^'-^ '-ponded 

In the area of adopSng^e^chW flT^* indicated that the change should be 
ln«tructlonal prog?^?^ mm-fo^r n^^''"'; ^""^ Individualization of the 
changes that lLd^o mulSic'StSa! L^^rs^Xg!':^' ' 

the question of°whSh%?th'nurrLS:^\'j^ 2°V''^ « on 

no change should occure^Iprto thJT!^°"".^^*°8^» Indicated that 

curriculum current. For^^Kr^L refno^dL ? '° 

question had reference to the "baslcs'^'^o? rfj? ^ ''^^^g*' 

and they were rather adamantly opposed tl l^ ^^* ^""^ arithmetic 

teen percent Interpreted the LesJJon^^ ^ S^"^^! ^" *'^^- ^o"-^" 

lowered thus exprSslng a str^ng""^^^ ^:spo%!se!''' "^"'^''^^ ^^^^ 

that they needeJr?h"%:sj:nsl'^^^^^ "mltl-ethnic materials 

sponses for "materials used" EvMM^ ? Jno^°^/" 'o the re- 

did not respond to this questJon S^d ^2 ; /i'*'^"^^ ^9% of the teachers 
ethnic materials, the hlchest re«„^J I responded that they need no multi- 
and multiple copies of llJr'Jy S^^^^^^^^ audio-visual materials 41tZ, 
of previous questions, the iSms Jn thf "OtwJ * T "^'^"^ ^" analysis 
an opportunity to be Jated by ^1 Libera Lth ?°S: P"^'^^'* 
"teacher made games " may have llmlt!5 ^"''*'^'» the use of the term 

JS 2. may have limited the responses in this category. 

reported here: °' ''^^ ^" "Other" category are 

. Materials appropriate for primary level 
. A list of available multi-ethnic materials 
. Materials readily available when needed 

* ^lll^il^ 'ItJ, ^"'^8^^'^ the study of ethnic groups 
. Positive attitudes toward children 




Exhibit 2.609 



"What kinds of multi-ethnic materials 
do you use?" 


"What kinds of multi-ethnic materials [ 
do you need?" 


% Materials Used 


% Materials Needed 


64% A. V. Materials 
49% Textbooks 

39% Library Books (multiple copies) 
23% Curriculum Guides 
15% Teacher Made Games 
10% Others 

4% None 

9% No Response 


42% A. V. Materials 

40% Library Books (multiple copies) 

26% Textbooks 

21% Curriculum Guides 

13% Teacher Made Games 

4% Others 

3% None 
29% No Response 



Finally, teachers were given the opportunity to rank, in order of 
importance, the items that would be essential in the implementation of a 
multi-ethnic program. Exhibit 2,610 shows the resulting order. (Respon- 
dents were given an "Other" category which was not ranked.) A mean score 
of 6.00 indicated that the item was most important and was given a rank 
rating of 1. A mean score of 1.00 indicated that the particular item was 
the least important, and thus given a rank rating of 6. Since two items 
received the same value, each was given the rank rating of 5.5. 

Films and filmstrips ranked #1 as the most essential itetns'in the 
implementation of a multi-ethnic program receiving a mean score value of 
4.2. Ethnic resource people followed closely, ranking #2 and receiving a 
mean score value of 4.1. Field trips funds and Integrative Education 
Specialists ranked #3 and #4 respectively. Preparation and presentation 
t^.tii<i and State Developed Curriculum Guide both received a rank order of 
5.5, since each received a mean scote value of 2.6. 

Exhibit 2.610 

Essentials For A Multi-Ethnic Program 

Rank order with #1 representing the most i-:portant. 

(mean value) 



Rank 


Essential Tteas 


X Value 


#1 


Films /Films trips 


4.2 


#2 


Ethnic Resource People 


4.1 


#3 


Field Trip Funds 


3.8 


U 


Integrative Education Specialists 


2.7 


5.5* 


Preparation & Presentation Time 


2.6 


5.5* 


State Developed Curriculum Guide 


2.6 



Both shared a mean sr.ore value of 2.6. 
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In the "Other" category, respondents specified the following 
itenis as most important: 

1. Materials appropriate for primary level 

2. Positive attitudes toward cultural diversity 

3. Multi-cultural programs (as provided by ESAP ,and ESEA) 

4. A master plan for quality education 

5. Readily accessible funds for teachers 'Use 

Again, since the items in the "Other" category were not sub- 
mltted to a rating by all 280 teachers, additional data collecting would 
be necessary to determine the degree to which the items now listed in the 
"Other" category would be rated in importance to the Implementation of a 
multi-ethnic program. 

DISCUSSION 

A. culturally integrated school is one in which the children 
have acquired tn understanding and respect for the history, cultural heritage, 
and contributions of all ethnic groups so that there is mutual respect in 
cultural sharing (Jane Mercer, Riverside School - Desegregation Studv J 

It is generally conceded that the historical aspects and contri- 
butions of the ethnic minorities in our society have not been presented 
fairly in terms of accuracy or frequency. With desegregation efforts, it 
is not enough to achieve structural integration. For desegregation to have 
any positive, long-range effects, it is incumbent that the school system 
move toward the establishment of a school climate where the awareness and 
acceptance of the ethnic minorities' cultural and ethnic identity (heritage) 
can be achieved to the same degree as that of the dominant culture group. 

In examining data collected through the teacher questionnaire 
of the role played by this school system in^ the achievement of parity for 
ethnic and cultural minorities, we find that only half of the teachers 
felt the District had pro^/ided anything new to aid the desegregation program. 
Only a half of the multi-ethnic materials used by teachers was provided 
by the District, with the other half being provided by the teachers themselves. 
Of the multi-ethnic materials used by teachers, the quality aspects were noted 
on a five point scale and achieved only a moderate rating, 

A third of the teachers took their classes on field trips 
that related to contributions of ethnic groups, and a fourth of the teachers 
invited resource pr^rsons to their classes to give a presentation on a subject 
relative to an ethnic minority group. 

Some ethnic minority observances such as Martin Luther King's 
Birthday, Chinese New Year and Negro History Week are commanding attention 
along with some of the more traditional holidays such as Christmas, Thanks* 
giving, and Valentines' Day, But the majority of the ethnic observances 
ranked i-n the lower half of the series. It is encouraging, though, that 
so many teachers expressed gratitude for the ethnic calendar. 




From the data reported here, audio visual materials seem to 
have high priority in a multi-ethnic curriculum and classroom visitors 
seem to have the lowest priority. In its overall treatment, teachers tend 
to prefer treating multi-ethnic studies as part of the total Instructional 
program rather than devoting a separate period to ethnic studies. However, 
the teachers indicated a second place preference in treating ethnic studies 
by integrating it Into the social studies program. 

In compliance with the requests made by many fceachers, a 
directory of multi-ethnic resource people should be disseminated by the 
District to all teachers. A directory of ethnic-related field trips was 
developed by the ESAP Education Center Tteam in Zone 3. The Education Center 
Team in Zones 4 and 7 have developed curriculum materials of Mexican Americans 
and Filipinos. In response to teachers* requests, the directory and the 
curriculum materials should be made available to all teachers in the District. 
The resource booklet of ethnic materials metnioned in the report should also 
be made available. 

There was a recurring expressed med for multi-ethnic materials 
appropriate for the primary level. Some attention must be given to the 
development of primary level, multi-ethnic, multi-curriculum materials. 

As evidenced by the responses on the questionnaire, with the 
implementation of desegregation, teacheis expressed a need for a wider range 
of teaching strategies. One might note that the ESAP Education Center Teams 
have all been focusing upon teaching strategies for individualization. Due 
to time constraints inherent in the first year of the ESAP program develop- 
ment, most of the Education Centers' activities have been concentrated in 
the host schools. The 1972-73 year's activities, with emphasis on individualis- 
ing the instructional program, should be directed at: the schools throughout 
the respective zones. 

As Information generates a need for ner/ information, this 
report laakes it apparent that further information is needed to determine: 

Do teachers provide most of the multi-ethrdc materials that they 
need because they lack information on multi-ethnic materials 
are being developed by the District? 

Are the multi-ethnic materials generally unavailable when requested 
and, therefore,: teachers have despaired of having their requests 
filled when needed? 

To what degree do teachers use multi-ethrlc materials? 

To what degree do teachers give attention to multi-ethnic studies? 

A subsequent questionnaire should be designed to secv^re Information 
on the above raised questions. 
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CHAPTER 3 
AFFECTIVE IMPACT 



GOAL 

TO ASSESS POSITIVE FEELINGS AND ATTITUDES IN 
SAN FRANCISCO ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS THROUGH THE 
DESEGPEGATION/INTEGRATION PROGRAM. 



OBJECTIVE #1 
To assess pupils' self -concept In the SFUSD. 
EVALUATION QUESTION 

Have the feelings and attitudes of students about themselves, 
their peers and s'Aool changed during the 1971-72 school year? 

PROCEDURES 

To assess possible changes in self-concept , a self report 
instrument, the semantic differential (SD), was administered by research 
assistants fxom the Evaluation Office to a sample of third and sixth grade 
students in December 1971 (first testing) and May 1972 (retest) . 

Instrument Development. The instrument used in this study was 
a type of semantic diffwential (SD)-*- using pictorial scales rather than 
verbal adjectives. A semantic differential scale was selected as eqppro- 
priate for obtaining an indirect measure of how children feel aboiit them- 
selves. The instrument was developed by Osgood, and in its more common 
form consists of a number of scales each of which consists of a bi-polar 
adjective pair. The scales are presented with concepts to be rated. The 
selection of scales and concepts is determined by the needs of the particu- 
lar research project. Through research, Osgood found that when analyzed, 
adjective pairs like good-bad, large-small, and clean-dirty fall into 
clusters. The most important cluster seems to consist of adjectives that 
are Evaluative > such as good-bad and pleasant-unpleasant. A second cluster 
has adjectives that seem to share strength or Potency ideas. Strong-weak 
and large-small are examples. A third factor is called Activity because 
its adjectives seem to egress motion and action, such as fast-slow and 
hot-cold. Each scale measures one, and sometimes two of these basic 
dimensions or factors. Osgood developed a list of 50 bi-polar adjective 
scales with imperically tested factor identifications which are available 
for use in research. 



■^Kerlinger, F.N., "The Semantic Differential", Foundattoaa of 
Behavioral Research, Kew York: Holt, Rinehart u Winston, Inc., 1964, 
pp. 5&A-80. 
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Use of the SD in cross-cxiltural research led to the develop- 
ment of pictorial rather than verbal scales by Osgood 1^ Helper^ and Cox 
and Schumers^. The pictorial scales were found to be parti culai'ly appro- 
priate for young children whose reading and vocabulary skil3^ may not be 
sufficiently developed to work with verbal meanings. 

The instrumen-c used in this study was one developed by Cox and 
Schummers.^ Nine pictorial scales depicting objects, persons or animals 
were made into slides and projected on a screen. The scales varied systema- 
r.?^ n^.''" ^ designed to elicit successive degrees of affective response. 
All slides were in color and constructed with the specification that either 
direct or oblique ethnic characteristics be omitted. Each child had his 
own answer booklet with one of eight (8) concepts typed on the top of the 
page, and nine (9) schematic scales as shown in each slide appearing 
below, (copy appended) 

Exibit 3.11 lists each pictorial scale, its description, the 
bi-polar adjective the scale depicts, and the factor or dimension measured. 

Exhibit 3.11 



Scale 



Pictorial Scales of the Semantic Differential 
Description Adjective 



Factor 



1. Balls 



Balls ranging from small 
to large 



small/large 



potency 



2. Ice 



Ice cubes in process of 
melting to water boiling 



cold/hot 



activviy 



3. Ice Cream 
cones 



Cones ranging from melting 
and dripping to firm and 
neat . 



messy /i^s^'t 



evaluation 



^. Weight- 
lifters 



Weightlifters ranging from 
man upright to bent over 



strong/weak 



potency 



5. Animals 



Animals in degrees of 
movement 



fast/slow 



activity 



1 Osgood, C.E., "The Cross-Cultural Generality of Visual Verbal Synesthe- 
tic Tendencies"., Behavioral Science , 1960, 5, m6-W. 

2 Helper, M.M. , "Comparison of Pictorial and Verbal Semantic Scales as 
Used by Children", J otjmal of Genetic Psychology , 1370, 117, pp. m9-56. 

Cox, G. , Schuiraners, J., "Social Relations and Self-Concept Among 
Five Ethnic Groups of Children in Desegregated Schools." California State 
University San Francisco, 1971, unpublished abstract. 
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Exhibit 3.11 Cont'd) 



Scale Description Adjective Factor 



6. Cars 


Cars in varioxis stages 
of condition 


old /new 


evaluation 


?• Therrao- 
meters 


Thermometers showing 
low to high temperatures 


low/high 


activity 


8, Hater 
Glasses 


Glasses of water varying 
from empty to full 


empty/full 


potency 


9 • Plants 


Plants in stages of 
well-being 


dead /alive 


evaluation 



All of -the above scales were presented with each of the 
following concepts deemed salient to self-concept, for the purpose 
of this study. 



1, Feelings About Myself 

2, My Learning in School 

3, How My Teacher Feels About Me 
^. Me When I Grow Up 

5, My Skin Color 

6, My Behavior in School 

7, How Children Feel About Me 

8, School 

Self-jconcept then, in this study is operationally defined 
as the way a student reports himself on each of the concepts. 

Validity , The validity of a test is the digree to which a 
test measures what it is designed to measure. Although Helper had found 
that verbal polarities had valid counterparts in pictorial scales, it was 
deemed important to test validity in this area for the population partici- 
pating in this study. Therefore, the items were examined and the test 
administered to students in two third grade and two sixth grade classes 
not in the original sample. 

The 75 students in these four daises were shown only the 
nine pictorial slides , not the concepts , and were requested to write what 
words, feelings, or opposite adjectives the pictures reminded them of. 
Results of this validation study indicated a mean percentage of 80%; that 
is» children answered with the appropriate adjectives to the pictures the 
great majority of the time. 

Reliability , To test reliability is to ask the question, how 
stable are responses when the same test is administered to the same indivi- 
duals twice within a short period of time? The longer the period of time 
between test-retest, the greater the possibility of a low correlation be- 
tween test responses due to such contaminating factors as maturation and 
experience. It is unfortunate , therefore , that the period between test- 
retest in this study was approximately 0 weeks. 
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Reliability coefficients were obtained for one third and one 
sixth grade class on each separate concept. A Pearson product-moment co- 
efficient correlation which is a comnion statistical procedure for deter- 
mining if there is a relationship between two sets of pairod numbers, 3- 
was used to analyze the resulting distributions. Significant results at 
the .05 level or less were reported for the sijcth graders on four of the 
eight concepts; My Skin Color, My Learning in School, My Behavior in 
School, and School. A significant correlation was reported for third 
graders in only two of the eight concepts; My Skin Color and Feelings 
About Myself. 

Considering the long time span between test-retest the 
instrument possessed sufficient reliability to be used for group adminis- 
tration and interpretation for grades 1-6. However, the low correlations 
for the third grade suggest that the instrximent might be better used with 
smaller groups or administered individually. 

Sample . Using a table of random numbers, a proportional and 
stratified sample by grade and zone was drawn from a population pool of 
all third and sixth grade elementary school classes in the San Francisco 
district. 



The ethnic distribution of students assigned to each class 
was determined by the guidelines of the desegregation program, and there- 
fore, in most cases reflected the ethnic distribution of students in the 
total population. Following a customary categorization by the school 
system, the five ethnic groups of children, and their percentages in the 
sample are (a) 3U% White, (b) 30% Black (c) li|% Asian (Chinese, Japanese, 
Korean), (d) 11% Spanish Surname, and (e) 8% Other Non-White (American 
Indian, Filipino, etc.). The following table. Exhibit 3.12 reports the 
size of the sample for the test- and retest by number of classes and number 
'of students. . 

Exhibit 3.12 



Semantic Differential Sample ?;lze 





# of Classes 
3rd grade 6th grade Total 


# of Students 
3rd grade 6th erade Total 


Test 1 
Dec. 1971 


30 


31 


61 


563 


725 


1288 


Test 2 •• 
May. 1972 


17 


16 


33 


391 


337 


728 



Bruning, J. L. and Kintz, B. L. , CoFiputational Handbook of Statistics , 
Illinois: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1968, pp. 150-52. 
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The test 1 sample with -1288 students represented approximately 
m% of the total school popvilation of 3rd and 6th grade students. The 
smaller retest 2 sample used to better accommodate Evaluation staff needs, 
represented appr-oximately 7% of the total number of 3rd and 6th grade 
students. This reduced sample was redrawn from the original population 
pool. As a result, 19 of the 33 classes had participated in test 1. The 
remaining m classes provided a test 2 only group which served to minimize 
memory effects of test 1 on the obtained results, and was considered to be a 
more tightly controlled research design. 1 

DATA REPORTING AND ANALYSIS 

The results reported here are preliminary. A comparison 
between overall mean scores for each ethnic group at both the third and 
sixth grades on the test-retest as well as significant "t" values at the 
.05 level or less are available at this time. In addition, mean scores 
by grade and ethnic groups are available for each of the three factors. 
Still to be computed are means and "t" scores for each of the eight concepts 
by ethnic groups, and "t" values for each of the three factors by ethnic 
groups. 

Each subject's choices on the SD was transcribed into a numeri- 
cal rating, ranging from, one to five, with five being the most favorable 
selection. Nine pictorial scales times eight concepts represents a maximum 
of 72 repsonses, 2H each for evaluation, potency, and activity factors. 
Mean scores were then computed for each group. 

Shown below. Exhibit 3.13 is a comparison of overall mean scores 
for the test-retest by grade and ethnic group. 

Exhibit 3.13 



Test-Retiast Comparison of Overall 
Responses on the Semantic Differential 



1 


Test 1 ** 




Test 2 


Test Group ; 








X 


Significant 


N 


X 


N 


■ t Value* 


All 3rd Grade Ss 


563 


268.5 


391 


27H,5 


-2.HB 


' All 6th Grade Ss 


725 


266.0 


: 337 


259.6 


i 

2.92 i 


j 

! Combined Total 


1288 


] 267.1 


\ 728 


267.6 


1 . NS** ! 



*Statfji'tlcally significant at the .01 or .05 level. (Interpreted as ... the 
probability that the obtained result would occur 99 out of 100 times or 95 
out: of 100 times upou repeated testing). 

**NS « Nonolgniflcant fijidlng 

^Gage^ N.L. , Handbook of Research on Teaching ^ Chicago: Rand McNally & Co.. 
1963 , pp. 207, 223-24. 
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Exhibit 3. 13 (Cont'd) 



Test 1 Test 2 













oxgnxi xcanc 


3rd tirade Ss hv Ethnic Groiinc 


w 

il 


Y 

/V 




Y 

A 


L VcLLu^ 


SS*** 


85 


268.6 


51 


263.8 


NS 


w 


171 


272 8 


1 lift 


^ / o • u 




B 


177 


267.5 


111 


279.6 


- 2.92 


A 


75 


267.8 


49 


274.5 


NS 


ONW 


55 


259.7 


32 


277.0 


- 2.24 

* 


Gth Grade S s bv K+hnir fiT»niinQ 












SS 


91 


262.0 


39 


248.4 


2.35 


N 


247 


2.65.9 


119 


261.7 


NS 


B 


232 


267.8 


104 


261.6 


NS 


A 


112 


266.1 


49 


258.9 


NS 


ONW 


43 


263.7 


26 


259.7 


NS 


Combined Total by Ethnic Groups 












SS 


176 


265.6 


90 


257.1 


2.02 


W 


418 


268.7 


267 


268.3 


NS 


B 


409 


P.67.7 


215 


270.9 


NS 


A 


187 


265.8 


98 


266.8 


NS 


. ONW 


98 


251 i 5 


58 


269.3 


NS 



^ In analyzing the data in Exhibit 3.13, it shoiild be remembered 



that subjects choices were transcribed into ntonerical ratings on a one to five 
(1-5) scale. The mean scores (X) reported above represent the sum of these 
ratings assigned to each of the 72 possible choices for all members of the 
groups described. The X score range then from least to most favorable overall 
test response is 72 (1) to 360 (5). Overall possible mean scores and each of 
the five scale ratings they represent are shown below. 



Exhibit a.lif 



Scale Ratings and Overall Mean Score Range 





Least Favor- 
able Response 








Most 
Favorable 
Response 


Assigned 
Scale Ratings 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Corresponding 
Overall Score 


72 


144 ■ 


216- 


288 


360 



***oL^^n^K"V'^f^1''' ^ = ^^^^'^i A -Chinese, Japanese, Korean 

ONW = Other Non-V/hite , including Filipino and American India^ 
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Inspection of the comparison of overall responses, Exhibit 
3.13, reveals that the average score for each group fell within the 216- 
288 range of possible mean scores, indicating ir»oderate to favorable overall 
attitudes in each of the areas tested. 

When comparing mean scores between test 1 and test 2, we find 
a statistically significant increase over time in self-concept for the 
total group of third grade students, and a correspondingly significant 
decrease for the total group of sixth grade students. If scores from the 
two groups are combined, no difference appears between test 1 and test 2, 
as changes within the two groups offset each other. 

When third, sixth, and total group scores are compared for the 
test-retest and examined by ethnic groupings , we find a statistically signifi- 
cant increase in self- concept for Black and Other Non-White students at the 
third grade level. Mean scores for Asian students at this grade level increased 
on the retest also, but not significantly. White student scores remained 
about the same, while Spanish Surname students reported lower mean scores 
indicating decreased self-concept as measured by the test. At the sixth 
grade level, although students from all ethnic groups reported lower mean 
scor^es on the retest , the negative shift for students of Spanish Surname 
was significantly lower. 

When scores from the two grade levels are combined, the only 
statistically significant change in self-concept between the test and retest 
was the decrease reported for Spanish Surname students. Scores from all 
other ethnic groups either remained the same or showed slightly higher 
mean scoras on the retest. Note the reported increase in self-concept as 
reflected in the scores for Black and Other Non-White students. It should 
be again pointed out that these somewhat positive combined results must be 
attributed to third grade ratest increases. 

When test results are analyzed by factors of evalxiation, 
potency and activity, the possible niimber of responses becomes twenty- four 
(2^) for each factor. Therefore, the mean score range from least to most 
favorable response becomes 2^ to 120. Overall possible scores for each 
factor and the five ratings they represent are shown below. 

Exhibit 3.15 



Scale Ratings and Factor Mean Score Range 





Least 
Favorable 
Response 








Most 
Eavotable 
Response 


Assigned 
Scale Rating;s 


1 


2 


3 




5 


Correspond- 
ing Overall 
Scores 


24 


48 


72 


96 


120 



Inspection of the following Exhibit 3,16, reveals the aver- 
age score for each group fell within the 72-96 mean score range, again 
indicating moderate to favorable attitudes when responses are examined by 
factors. 



Exhibit 3.16 



Mean Score Analysis of Evaluation, Potency and 
Activity Factors by Grade and Ethnic Grouping for Test - Retest 



Grade Level 
£ 


Factors 




Evaluation 




Potency 






Activity 




Ethnic Grp. 


X 


X 




X 


X 




X 


x" 






Test 


1 Test 2 


Diff . 


Test 1 


Test 2 


Diff. 


Test 


L Test 2 


Diff. 


3rd 




















SS 


96.4- 


94.3 


-2.1 


92.8 


89.3 


-3.5 


79.3 


80.1 


+0.8 


W 


98.0 


97.5 


-0.5 


93.1 


92.1 


-1.0 


81.6 


84.1 


+2.5 


B 


95.8 


99.1 


+4.7 


92.8 


96.1 


+3.3 


78.7 


84.3 


+5.6 


A 


98.0 


99.9 


+1.9 


90.3 


93.8 


+3.5 


79.4 


80.8 


+1.U 


ONW 


95. If 


100.6 


+5.2 


87.7 


95.4 


+7.7 


76.6 


80.9 


+4.3 


6th 




















SS 


94.6 


87.0 


-7.6 


88.4 


83.6 


-4.8 


79.6 


77.7 


-1.9 


W 


93.5 


92.6 


-0 .9 


89.9 


88.6 


-1.3 


82.5 


80.5 


-2.0 


B 


94.9 


91.6 


-3.3 


90.9 


.. 88.1 


-2.8 


81.9 


81.8 


-0.1 


A 


95.5 


91.3 


-4.2 


88.7 


86.3 


-2.4 


81.8 


81.2 


-0.6 


ONW 


94.7 


92.0 


-2.7 


89.7 


86.5 


-3.2 


79.2 


81.1 


+1.9 


Total 3rd 


96.8 


98.1 


+1.3 


92.0 


93.3 


+1.3 


79.6 


82.9 


+3.3 


Total 6th 


94.5 


91.4 


-3.1 


89.8 


87.4 


-2.4 


81.6 


80.7 


-0.9 


Combined Tot. 


95.5 


95.0 


-0.5 . 


•90.8 


90.6 


-0.2 


80.7 


81.9 


+1.2 



When each of the factors are examined, separately we find mean 
scores in each factor area increased between test 1 and test 2 for the total 
third grade group, while total 6th grade scores decreased on each factor. 
The largest increase for third graders was on the activity factor, and largest 
decrease fpr sixth graders was in evaluation. 

As reflected in the difference scores. Other Non-White (ONW), 
Black (B) and Asiaji (A) students in the third grade reported increased self- 
concept on the evpluc.tion factor. Spanish Surname (SS) and White (W) students 
at this grade level reported decreases, although the White student decrease 
was very small (-0.^). All groups at the sixth grade level reported lower 
scores on this factor Tor the retest, the most noticeable being Spanish Sxirname 
students.* 

When the potency factor is examined by grade and ethnic group, 
the most noticeable changes between test and retest periods are reported for 
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third grade Other Non-White, Asian and Black students whose scores in- 
creased. Spanish Surname student scores decreased as did White student 
scores, although to a lesser degree. At the sixth grade level all scores 
for all racial groups decreased, and again most noticeably for Spanish 
Surname students. 

On the activity factor, all ethnic groups reported increased 
mean scores at the third grade, particularly Black and Other^ Non-White 
(ONW) students. At the sixth grade level. Black and Asian students scores 
essentially remained the same, while Other Non-White scores increased 
slightly and Spanish Surname and White scores decreased. 

DISCUSSION 

The SD test of self-concept yielded statistically significant 
results at both the third and sixth grade levels. Third grade students 
reported significantly higher mean scores indicating increased self-concept, 
while sixth grade student scores were significantly lower on the retest. 
When the two groups are combined and test results are examined as a whole, 
no change in self-concept is reported between the first testing and retesting 
periods, as third grade gains are offset by sixth grade losses. 

In part what seems to be indicated by these preliminary find- 
ings is that the longer childi^en are in school, i.e., sixth grade, the more 
negative their attitudes. This phenomenon has been reported in research 
findings in school districts where desegregation was not an issue. Perhaps, 
then, the condition of desegregation in and of itself does not posLtively 
effect the attitudes of older school children, at least in the initial stages 
of implementation. 

In order to determine how related the reported decreases for 
sixth graders are to attitudes toward self as opposed to attitudes toward 
school, however, the data would have to be analyzed by concept. This task 
remains to be completed. Reported increases in attitudes for the total 
group of third graders also will be analyzed by concept to establish their 
areas of positive change. The completed data will be provided by Drs. Cox 
and Schummers, Consultants, from California State University, San Francisco. 

The ethnic breakdown of data at both grade levels provides 
evidence of changes within ethnic groups of students. At the third grade 
level self-concept as measured by this test increased for minority children 
who are Black, Other Non-White and Asian, decreased for children of Spanish 
Surname and remained about the same for White children. At the sixth grade, 
however, all children regardless of ethnic group reported increasingly 
negative attitudes, particularly Spanish Surname students. 

As might be expected when the data was analyzed by factors 
for the total group of students, thii-^d grade total scores on each factor 
of evaluation, potency and activity increased over time, while sixth grade 
total scores decreased on each factor during the same time period. When 
examined by ethnic groups, self-concept scores for minority children, again 
with the exception of Spanish Surname students increased on factors of 
evaluation and potency at the third grade. Spanish Surname students repor- 
ted particularly low potency scores. White student scores on these two 




factors decreased only slightly. Students of all ethnic backgrounds at 
the third grade reported increased positive self-concept on the activity 
factor. At the sixth grade, all ethnic groups again reported negative 
shifts on all three factors, with the exception of Other-Non-White students 
who reported a slight positive shift on the activity factor. 

Svin^! 1°"^°" ""^ activity or other ccntinati^s of factors 

given the particular urban school population participating in this stuly 

concept ^-ing\\L° «r^t'°y;ar^rd::™^ 

sSS ^Tll^f,' ~Z'''T Partlc~a?%he 

particSarly low. =™l-«tion and potency scores for this group are 

both the test liS^Ji.i''/''"'^? be noted that the mean scores reported on 

u»?h: ^^^^-^d]^;^ 

fC^o^L""'"*'" ^'"^^ """^-^ ^''S^hfr in desegl^egSS ■ 
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OBJECTIVE //2 



To assesti cross-cultural student interaction patterns 
in the San Francisco Unified School District. 

EVALUATION QUESTION 

Have the social interaction patterns of students changed 
during the first year of the desegregation/integration program? 

PROCEDURES 

Sociometry is a widely used method for analyzing peer 
relationships |hrough the examination of patterns of choosing within a 
group setting. A sociometric questionnaire was administered to a sample 
of students in sixty (60) third and sixth grade classes in a test retest 
design during December 1971 and May 1972. 

Instrument Development . A sociometric questionnaire examln*- 
ing friendship, leadership and work patterns was developed by the Evaltiation 
Staff (appended). The questionnaire consisted of five (5) questions, and 
students were asked to make three (3) peer choices in response to each 
question. 

The questions were as follows: (A) The 3 children I would 
like to work with in a class project are, (B) If I could be 3 other 
children in this class, I would be, (c) In an election for 3 class officers, 
I would vote for, (d) The 3 children I would like to sit next to in class 
are, (E) If I needed help with school work, the 3 children I would like to 
help me are. 

A list of names of all children in the class with an assigned 
number was distributed. Children needed only to write the number of their 
choices not the names. To compensate for various reading abilities each 
question was read aloud by the administrator, in most cases, the teacher. 

Sample . The quota sample used was drawn f roin the total popula- 
tion of third and sixth grade students in the manner described for administra- 
tion of the, Semantic Differential (see Objective 1, Chapter 3). 

The following Eachibit 3.21 reports the size of the sample for 
the test and retest groups by number of classes and number of students partici- 
pating. This sample represents approximately 17% of the total number of third 
and sixth grade classes in the San Francisco school district. 



Gronlund, N.E., Sociometry in the Classroom . New York: Harper & Row, 
1959. 



Exhibit 3.21 



Description of Sociometric Sample 



Test Period 


# of Classes 
3rd Grade 6th Grade Total 


# of Ss 
3rd Grade 6th Grade Total 


1st Test 
December 1971 


29 




60 


611 


716 


1327 


Retest 
May 1972 


26 


27 


53 


599 


622 


1221 



Thirty-three (33) classes taking the first test had also taken 
the retest. The remaining 20 classes forming a retest only group served, 
as with the SD sample, to provide some degree of control over memory effects 
of the first testing on the results. 



DATA REPORTING AND ANALYSIS 

The results reported at this time are preliminary. Students 
social interaction patterns within ethnic groupsi have been analyzed by 
computation of mean scores for the first testing and retesting. When 
these scores are compared between test periods ,. observed changes either in 
a positive or negative direction are interpreted as the average number of 
peer choices made by students within their own ethnic group. 

It was hypothesized that over time students in desegregated 
classrooms would reflect the heterogeneous composition of their class by 
developing patterns of association" that crossed ethnic lines to a greater 
degree. 



Exhibit 3.22 presents the mean score data by ethnic group and 
grade level. Subjection of the data to a statistical test of significance 
yielded "t" scores. These "t" test scores are reported below when changes 
between the test and retest period were significant at the .,05 level or less. 

Exhibit 3.22 



ERIC 



v?pciometric Mean Scores by Ethnic Group and 
Grade Level 



1 Grade Level 
and Ethnic 
Designation. 


1st Testing 
N X 


Retest 

Significant 
N .X "t" Value 


32'd Grade 

By Ethnic Group 
SS * 
OW 
B 
A 

OM 


9h 3.1 
181+ 5.9 
193 6.2 
85 h.l 
55 3.2 


85 3.h 
199 5.3 
199 5.1 
66 2.9 
50 2.2 


NS** 
NS 

3.05 
2.18 
2.01 
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Exhibit 3.22 (Cont'd) 



Grade Level 
and Ethnic 
Designation 


let Testing 
N X 


Retest ^ significant 
N X "t" Value 


r\^\\ CLy* o A 












Dy buonxc vroup 












bo 


103 


3.5 


60 


3.5 






2kQ 


5.7 


209 




1+.09 


o 


215 


6.0 


199 


5.0 


2.75 


A 


116 


5.1 


111 


l+.l 


2.01+ 






2.1+ 




2.2 


NS 


Combined 3rd, 












6th Grade By 












Ethnic Group 












SS 


197 


3.3 


lk5 


3.1+ 


NS 


OW 


1^21+ 


5.8 


IfOB 


1+.8 


i+.oo 


B 


1+08 


6.0 


398 


5.0 


i+.io 


. A 


201 


h.7 


177 


3.7 


2.76 


ONW 


97 


2.9 


93 


2.2 


NS 



1 0 

1 fi 

I 



Patterns of association among students at the third and sixth grades » 
reported in Exhibit 3.22| reveal the average number of peer choices students made 
within their own ethnic group on repeated administrations of the soclometrlc 
questionnaire. 

These preliminary findings at the third grade level on the retest 
Indicate that Black (B), Asian (A) and Other Non-White (ONW) students selected 
peers from their own ethnic group less often » and by inference students from other 
ethnic groups more often than they did on the first administration of the test. 

At the sixth grade levels White (CW)» Black (B) and Asian (A) 
students reveal a similar change in their patterns of association over time, by 
selecting members of their own ethnic group less often and members of other groups 
more often. This pattern also held when mean scores from the two grade levels 
were coinbined, and the test sample Is looked at as a whole. 

All of these findings were statistically slgnlf leant , although in 
varying degrees. Third grade changes In patterns of association for Black students 
were significant at the .01 level. Changes for White and Black sixth grade students 
were also significant at the .01 level, as were mean scores of the combined 
groups of White, Black and Asian students between the two test periods. All 
other significant "t" scores reported In Exhibit 3.22 were significant at the 
.05 level. 



ERLC 



*SS « Spanish Surname 
OW - Other White 
B « Black 

**NS « Nonsignificant finding 



A » Asian (Includes Chinese, Japanese, 
Korean) 

ONW o other Non-X^hlte (Includes Filipino, 
American Indian) 
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Further inspection of the data reveals changed patterns of 
association within groups of students, none of which were statistically 
significant. However, the direction of change should be noted. The lower 
mean scores reported on the retest for third grade White (OW) students and 
sixth grade Other Non-White (ONW) students reflect fewer peer choices from 
within their own ethnic groups. Mean scores for Spanish Surname (SS) 
students at both grade levels, however, reveal either no change over time or 
indicate more rather than fewer within group choices. These differences 
between groups of students are consistent with findings on the semantic 
difterential self-concept measure reported earlier. It seems more difficult 
for students of Spanish surname to break their patterns of association to 
inclucCe peers from other ethnic groups than it is for students of other 
ethnie. backgrounds. 

Despir.e these findings for students of Spanish Surname, mean 
scores for this group range from 3,1 to 3.5, It must be remembered that 
each student had fifteen (15) possible peer choices to make (three (3) for 
each of five (5) questions). It may be inferred then, that if students 
from this group made choices within their own ethnic group on an average of 
3.5 times, for example, they were choosing students outside their own group 
the remaining number of times for a total of fifteen (15) choices when all 
questions were answered fully. The data may be looked at in this same way 
for each of the other groups of students as well. 



DISCUSSION 



Taken as a whole, these preliminary results indicate that 
third and sixth grade student interaction patterns do cross ethnic lines, 
and although that tendency increased significantly for most groups duritig 
the school year, all students entered desegregated classrooms in the Fall 
of 1971 with an already strong t^-^ndency to interact with each other. 

Some important questions still need answering. What is the 
nature of the interaction patterns between groups? Analysis so far 
describes only within group patterns. What are the aspects of choice? 
Are some groups selected more often as work partners, friends or class 
leaders than other group members? This additional analysis of the data 
will be provided by Drs. Cox and Schummers, Consultants, from California 
State University, San Francisco. Although it will provide a further 
description of patterns of association, causation cannot be inferred. 
To establish a casual relationship investigation of the classroom climate 
and the individual teacher as the independent variable would be necessary. 

We have established that student 'interaction patterns in 
desegregated classes changed for most groups in a posi?:ive direction. The 
question still needs to be asked, however, what strategies, if any, were 
used to help facilitate this change. 
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OB JECTr/E #3 



To assess parental Involvement arid attitudiixal 
support for desegregation/Integration in the SFUSD. 

EVALUATION QUESTION 

1. Have parental attitudes towa.rd desegregation/integration 
changed during the 1971-72 school year? 

2. Has the degree of parental involvement in the school 
comnninlty changed during the 1971-72 school year? 

PROCEDURES 

To assess changes in parental attittudes toward the desegre- 
gation of elementary schools » a test-retest surv«£.y was administered to 
parents of third and sixth grade students. 

To asseso change in the degree of parent participation in 
the school community » selected questions on the Kirent Survey were 
analyzed. In addition » available data on the numbetr of parents attending 
parent-*teacher conferences » and on the number of parents actively involved 
in establishing parent councils in each of the school Zones was also 
analyzed. " 

Instrument Development 

Parent Survey . A questionnaire for parents was developed 
at the beginning of the project. Areas where information was sought 
included parental perception of the effect of desefjregation on student 
behavior, learning and peer relationships, attltud>Eis toward school, and 
parental expectations of and relationship to the school system itself. 

A pool of approximately 65 questions culled from the 1971 
Gallup Survey on "Public Attitudes Toward Public Schools,"! '•The Riverside 
School Study ,'-2 the ESAP evaluation staff, and members of an ESAP Citizens 
Advisory Committee were reviewed. From this initial pool 29 questions 
were formulated for the administration of the first testing survey. TWo 
additional questions were added to i:he retest (31), as well as some changes 
In language emphasis in order to make comparisons between parents* anti-* 
cipation of the effects of desegregaf;ion (first test) and their percep- 
tion of the actual experience after one school year (rt»test). 

To insure participatiot<. of non-English spi^aklng parents in 
the survey, translations in Chinese and Spanish were ma^le available to 
each school. (Copies of first testing and retest surveys appended.) 



'* Thi Delta Kappen, Septexnber 1971, pp. 33-48. 

kiverside School Study" Hnal Narrative Report s June 1, 1971, 
Riverside Unified School District. 
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Reporting Fosms , 1, A form was developed for reporting 
dally activities of Conmuuity Liaison Workers from ESAP Component lA 
and IB by the Evaluation Office. One of the tasks of the Field Workers 
was to assist in the formation of Zone and Site Councils, and to take 
attendance and ethnic counts at Zone meetings. Information about involve- 
ment of parents in the establishment of Zone and Site Councils was there- 
fore available from tha Community Liaison Workers. 

2. A reporting form was developed by the Field Instruc- 
tional Services Division of the San Francisco Unified School District 
(SFUSD) to gather information on the number of pcirents representing stu- 
dents at regularly scheduled parent-teacher conferences during the school 
year. The conference method was substituted in the Fall of 1971 for the 
more traditional reporting of student progress through the use of report 
cards. . This information was made available to the Evaluation Office for 
the purpose of further assessing parent Involvement in the school commun- 
ity- 

Sample 

Parent Survey . The sample population for the Parent Survey 
was limited to the parents of elementary school students in the SFUSD. 
From this larger population, only parents of third and sixth grade students 
participated in the survey. 

These two grade levels were selected to provide consistency 
between the parent sample and samples of students and teachers also parti- 
cipating in the ilssessment of the desegregation/integration process. 

The following describes the total number of enrolled third 
and sixth grade students^ and the number of first testing and retest sur- 
veys sent to schools for distribution to parents. 

Exhibit 3,301 
Distribution of Parent Surveys 



1st Test Retest 
Dec. '71 May '72 



3rd Grade 

Enrollment 

(Students) 


5,257 


5,360 


6th Grade 

Enrollment 

(Students) 


5,812 


5,881 . 


Combined 
Tonal 

Enrrllment 


11,069 


11,241 


# Sui'.;eyi, 
Distributed 
to Schools 


11,304 


10,804 



SFUSD Document: Div. of Adni. Stat. Research, Active Enrollment, Spring, 1972 
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The number of first testing surveys sent to all elementary 
schools for home distribution was based on an estljcoate made bj' the Eval- 
uation staff using available records of pupils reportedly enrolled at the 
third and sixth grade levels. Retest surveys were distributed to schools 
based on the estimate of the number needed as determined by each school 
(reporting form appended). This difference in procedure accounts for 
the difference in number of surveys sent to schools for first testing 
and retest periods despite the reported increase in Spring '72 enrollment. 

Parent Involvement . No sample of elementary school parents 
was selected for assessment of parent involvement in the school community. 
The entire population is considered to be the sample. 

DATA REPORTING AND ANALYSIS 
Parental Attitudes (Evaluation Question //I) 

Parent Survey . The following data, reporting on changes in 
parental attitudes toward the desegregation/integration process and 
related matters, compares answers to a survey administered to parents of 
third and sixth grade students In December 1971 and May 1972. 

Although the first test and retest periods were both within 
the first year of desegregation, the first testing survey questions were 
designed to explore parental expectations of changes that might occur as 
a result of desegregation, while the retest was designed to obtain data 
on parental perceptions of what the actual experience had been. 

School staffs were instructed by correspondence in the method 
of distribution and procedures for return of completed surveys to the 
Evaluatioiji Office. Although uniform instructions were given ^ differences 
in time and method of distribution and return of surveys between schools 
was unavoidable. Exhibits 3.302 and 3.303 show the total number of returned 
surveys for the December 1971 and May 1972 test periods, and the ethnic 
distribution of students District-wide compared to the number of returned 
May 1972 parent surveys by ethnic group. 

Exhibit 3.302 

Percent of Returned Test and Retest 
Parent Opinion Surveys 
3rd and 6 th Grades 



December 


Total # Distributed 


Total // Returned 


% Return 


1st Test 


11,304 


5,000 


44% 


May 








Retest 


10,804 


4,477 


42% 




As indicated above, 44% of all parents of third and sixth 
grade students in the SFUSD participated in the December survey. The 
May retest represents the attitudes of 42% of that same total population. 
The percent of third and sixth grade parents participating in both the 
December 1971 and May 1972 surveys was 57% of the total number of returned 
surveys. The inclusion of a retest only group of parents (43% of the 
total) gives added confidence in the data, as it provides some control 
over the memory effects of retesting. 

Exhibit 3,303 



Ethnic Distribution of Returned Retest Parent 
Surveys Compared to District-Wide 
Distribution of Students 



Ethnic Distribution 
of Students 
District-Wide 


! 

ss 

13.8 


OW 
31.9 


B 
30.0 


C 

13.9 


J/K 
2.1 


F 
5.9 


ONW 
2.5 


UNK 


Ethnic Distribution 
of Returned Parent 
Surveys 


9.5 


28.5 


18.8 


m.o 


2.5 


.1+^ 


10.1+ 


12.1 



ss = Spanish Surname 

OW = Other White 

B = Black 

J/K = Japanese/Korean 

F = Filipino 

ONW = Other Non-White 

UNK = Unknown 



The distribution of returned retest parent surveys is we3.1 
within the 15% plus or minus guidelines used by the District as crlterioK. 
for establishing ethnic balance in the schools. Based on this distribu- 
tion, it seems fair to say that the report of parent responses presen*4-ed 
in this document represents the attitudes of a sampling of all ethnic 
groups in the school population at the third and sixth grade levels. 

Not all questions on the survey will be reported. Those 
selected for inclusion in this report are those most specifically related 
to desegregation/integration and its possible effects on parental at:ti- 
tudes toward their children's learning, behavior, peer relationships, 
safety, and the school system in general. 

The test-retest data will be analyzed first by total group 
to include sub-group data by grade level and language group wheri appro- 
priate. An analysis by ethnic grouping and parents of bused and non-bused 
students for the retest only will follow. 
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In some cases where data lent itself to such manipulation, "t" 
teats of significance between the first test and retest responses were 
computed. Significant findings at the .05 level or less will be reported* 



As can be seen from the appended copies of the survey it- 
self, respondents were given a choice of answers. However, in the interests 
of brevity, data from all responses xd.ll not always be included. 

A distinction should be called to the reader's attention. 
Data analyzed by language groups refers to responses of ^^arents who 
returned survey forma in English or tiranslated into Chinese or Spanish, 
When data is analyzed by ethnic grouping, it refers to the total parent 
group and the ethnic designation they checked on the cover of the May 
(retest) survey. 

The following Exhibit 3.304 is a comparison of test-retest 
responses of the total group of parents to selected questions. 

Questions are grouped by subject area and responses are 
summarikied to give an indication of the direction and degree of parent 
attitudes at the time of the first administration of the survey in Decem- 
ber 1971 and again in May 1972 at the end of the school year under desegre- 
gation. 
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Exhibit 3,304 



Comparison of Test-Retest Responses 
For Total Parent Group 



PARENTAL CONCERNS 
WITH DESEGREGATION 

Subject Area 
of Questions 


1st Test 
Dec. *71 

Responses 


Re.test- 
May '72 

Responses 


Difference 


a. Better. Edubat ion 

better ifor all 
worse for all 
makes no difference 


36.5 
18.9 
27.7 


30.9 . 
20.3 


- 5.6 
+ 1.4 

T 0 . / 


b. Student Behavior 

more problems 
fewer problems 


6.5 


37.1 
13.5 


- 5.5 

4. A 


c. Learning 

more problems 
fewer DrohleiriQ 


17.9 

±D . O 


22.9 

20 . 0 


+ 5.0' 
+ 3.7 


d. Friendship 

more problems 
no problems 
fewer problems 


33.8 
17.7 
10.3 


24.9 
2B.9 
7.5 


- 8.9 
+ 99 

- 2.8 


e. After School Activities 

no problems 
don^t know 


i+i+.O 
12.4 


29.6 > 
22.1 


- 14.4 
+ 9. 7 


f. Transportation/Safety 

no problems 
_ many problems 


35.3 
18.7 


29.0 
16.4 


- 6.3 ' 

- 2.3 j 


g. Teaching 

more problems 
fewer problems 


39.8 
7.1 


38.8 
11.3 


i 

- 1.0 
+ 4.2 
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Exhibit 3.304 (Cont'd) 

Comparison of Test-Retest Responses 
for Total Parent Group 



P/iRENTAL CONCERNS 


1st Test 


Retest 




WITH DESEGREGATION 


Dec, VI 


May '72 

ft 




Subject Area 




of Questions 


Responses 


responses 


uxrrerence 


h» Race Relatxons 












29 .9 


- 2.4 


generally 








tensions decrease 


17.3 


17.5 


+ 0.2 


generally 


3H.2 






miakes no dlffarence 


36 . 2 • 


+ 2.1 


i. If Dase^egation 








Begins m Early 








Grades 








less chance of tension 


.-6 


m.9 


- 5.7 


later 








more chance of tension 


10.4 


11.6 


+ 1.2 


later 








makes no difference 


30.7 


33.6 


+ 2,9 



Individual Question Areas . 

General Education In response to the general question of 
i^ether children receive a better education In desegregated schools, the 
first test and retest data for the total group Indicates that 5.6% fewer 
parents held that opinion at the end of the first year of desegregation 
than they had six months earlier. Further inspection indicates that more 
parents believed that desegregation Itself really made "no difference" 
in the kind of education their children received. 

Behavior . In the area of anticipated and actual behavior 
problems on the playground or in the classroom, the total group of parents 
reported on the May 1972 survey "fewer problems" than they had anticipated 
in December 1971. This was particularly true for Spanish language parents, 
who moved from 0.0*2 to 11.8% selecting the response category "fewer prob- 
lems" with behavior on the retest survey. 
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Chinese language parents responded in a way that suggests 
greater uncertainty in this area, as 25.1% more parents checked a "don't 
know" category on the May 1972 survey. Approximately this same percen- 
tage had indicated in the December first test that they had anticipated 
"no change" in this area as a result of desegregation. When the "more 
problems" response category is analyzed by language group (English, Span- 
ish, Chinese), we find a 6% increase between December 1971 and May 1972 
for Chinese speaking parents; a 5% decrease for the English speaking group, 
and a 50%^crease for Spanish speaking parents. All of these shifts in 
attitude were statistically significant. 

Learning . To the question of whether desegregation would 
create more problems with learning, both positive and negative response 
categories increased in percentages for the total group. Therefore, no 
clear picture emerges. However, when sub-group data is examined, we find 
the percent of third grade parents reporting "more problems" increased 
by 6% compared to 3.2% for sixth grade parents. Chinese language parents 
selecting this response Increased by 8.6%, while Spanish speaking parents 
decreased by 3.9%. These same parents (Spanish speaking) increased by 
10.1% their selection of the "fewer problems" response category on the 
May 1972 survey. 

Friendships and Social Activities . The shift in parent 
attitudes in this area of concern was statistically significant in a pos- 
itive direction. Although 33.8% of all parents had anticipated their 
children would have problems establishing friendships and participating 
in social activities because of busing, by the end of the school year only 
24.9% of all parents reported that there had been such problems. This 
represents a 8.9% shift to a more favorable attitude in this area of con- 
cern. 

A corresponding increase is reflected in the 9.2% of parents 
selecting the "no problems" response. It is particularly interesting to 
note that sixth grade parent responses in the "more problems" category 
decreased by 11.6% between the first test and retest periods. A similar 
change to a more positive response category was true for both Spanish and 
Chinese speaking parents. The shift for Spanish language parents was to 
the "fewer problems" category, while Chinese speaking parents shifted to 
a "don't know" category again revealing their uncertainty about the effects 
of desegregation. 

After-School Activities . Although parent attitudes toward 
possible problems with friendships in school improved between December 
1971 and May 1972, the data reveals that a statistically significant num- 
ber of parents felt more concerned about problems centered around after- 
school activities. There was a 14.4% shift to negative responses. When 
the data is examined by sub-groups of third and sixth grade parents, Span- 
ish and Chinese speaking parents, the negative shift is uniform. 

Safety . Parent attitudes toward problems of safety in busing 
children did not change significantly either in a positive- or negative 
direction between December 1971 and May 1972. A smaller percentage of 
parents reported "no problems", as did the percent of those reporting 
"many problems". A higher percentagd'.indicated they "didn't know". The 
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otay noticeable difference within groups was for Spanish speaking parents. 
These parents increased by 11.7% responses in the "no problems" category 
on the retest. 

Teaching . In the area of problems teachers might have 
teaching children in desegregated schools, parent attitudes changed in a 
positive direction. There was a statistically significant increase for 
the total group in the percent of parents indicating there had been fewer 
problems than anticipated. The major exception waa Chinese speaking 
parents who increased their responses to "more problems" by 2.1%, as well 
as slightly increasing their choice of the "fewer problems" category. 

Ethnic Relations . The two questions regarding parental atti- 
tudes toward the effect of desegregation on ethnic group relations can 
be looked at together. The results of both were statistically significant, 
although not to the same degree. 

In response to the more general question of whether desegre- 
gation increases or decreases tensions between groups, parents responded 
more positively on the retest. This was true in varying degrees for sub- 
groups of third and sixth grade parents, and English, Spanish and Chinese 
language groups. The greatest statistical significance between the first 
test and retest on this question was for sixth grade parents. 

To the more specific question of whether ethnic group ten- 
sions are less likely to develop if children attend desegregated schools 
throughout their school career, parent attitudes for all groups shifted 
markedly in a negative direction between the December 1971 and May 1972 
test periods. Although the change took place within the group of parents 
selecting "likelihood of tensions decreased", it was not picked up 
entirely by the opposite response. Rather, parents responded in higher 
percentages to either the "makes no difference" or "don^t know" categories 
on the retest. With the exception of the sub-group of sixth grade and 
Spanish language parents, this shift was statistically significant. 

Question Areas Analyzed by Ethnic Group for the Retest Only . 

A particular pattern emerged when the data was analyzed by 
ethnic group for all of the above questions. The following Exhibit 3.305 
reports responses of Spanish, White, Black and Chinese parents for the 
retest only. Keep in mind that this analysis does not compare changes in 
parent attitudes between the first test and the retest as in Exhibit 3.304, 
but rather provides an analysis of the attitudinal differences existing 
between parents of different ethnic groups at the time of the retest in 
May 1972. 
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Exhibit 3,305 



A Comparison of Retest Responses 
of Selected Ethnic Groups 



PARENTAL CONCERNS .. . 

WITH DESEGREGATION . SELECTED. ETHNIC . GROUPS 


Subject Area SPANISH WHITE BUCK CHINESE 
^ of Questions 


a. Better Education 

better for all 
worse for all 
no difference 


N=407 N=1251 N=837 N=619 

22.1 Cd) 
IV. 1 24.3 cS£D 
40.5 28.6 18.9 43.9 


b. Student Behavior 

more problems 
fewer problems 
no change 


31.6 CjsTD 46.5 

14.0 C24T^ <r£i> 

32.8 31.0 45.6 l5To^ 


Cm Learning 

more problems 
fewer problems 


21.2 30.0 (llTp^ CjoT^ 
20.0 15.9 (^^36^ 


Friendship 

more problems 
fewer problems 
no prdblems 


21i7 CgTp Ctj) 31.6 

C^Jjy <2iP 9-1 5.4 
23.6 22.2 (TSnzr <^"14T|) 


e. After School Activities 

no problems 
more problems 


27.5 27.7 (46?^ Cl^J) 
15.9 r^ST?^ 20.0 


f Transportation/ Safety 

no problems 
many problems 


28.0 27.8 

21.8 16.4 GTl) C28.^ 
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E xhibit 3,305 (Cont^d) 



A Comparison of Retest Responses 
of Selected Ethnic Groups 



PARENTAL CONCERNS 

WITH DESEGREGATION SPANISH' WHITE ' BLACK CHIN 


ES£ 


g. Teaching 

more problems 
fewer problems 
no change 


32.2 48. 
13.6 C2Z^ 5. 
33.0 22.5 44.5 22. 


6 
4 
0 


h. Race Relations 

tensions increased 
tensions deer eased 
makes no difference 


27.5 kita^JX C 13 'J^ 33. 
14.5 22.6 CII 
36.1 22.3 49.4 32. 


4 
7 


i. If Desegregation Begins 
in Early Grades 

less chance of tensions 
later 

more chance of tensions 
later 

makes no difference 


29.7 50.0 (^^^ (^liT 
Q^jj) 14.6 ^^47?) 14. 
38.0 25.8 25.6 41. 


5 
6 


Friendliness of Other 
Students Compared to 
Previous Year 

more 
less 


14.5 10.1 (jeT^ 

22.9 (f'SoTS) OTD 2?r 





Inspection of the circled data reveals the extremes of 
attitudes among parent groups. On every question reported here, Black 
parents emerge with the most positive attitudes toward the effects of 
desegregation of the schools. In general, this parent group Is paired 
with Chinese parents who reflect the most negative attitudes toward 
desegregation. 

Chinese and White parents seem to agree more often than 
not. Note particularly their mutual attitudes toward problems of learn- 
ing and friendships in desegregated schools. 
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Although parents are reporting on their children's feelings 
rather than their own in the question related to the friendliness of peers 
compared to the previous year, here too the pattern between groups per- 
sists • 

On the whole, attitudes of Spanish surname parents do not 
fall into the positive or negative extremes found in the other parent 
groups. The two exceptions to this pattern are found in the positive 
responses of this parent group toward friendships made by their children, 
and their negative attitudes toward the likelihood of tensions being 
reduced later on if children are brought together in desegregated schools 
at an early age. 

In conclusion, it should be noted that high percentages of 
parents of all ethnic groups selected "no change" or "no difference" 
response categories to these questions, indicating they felt desegregation 
itself did not appreciably affect attitudes or behavior. 

Analysis by Transportation Group for the Retest Only . 

Certain survey questions were related to the busing of stu- 
dents to achieve desegregation. It was hypothesized that parents of stu- 
dents who rode the buses to school might respond differently to this 
series of questions than parents of students still assigned to a neighbor- 
hood school. 

Data of this kind was only available for the May 1972 retest. 
Therefore, the following Exhibit 3.306 compares the sub-group of parents 
with children riding the school bus to parents with children walking to 
school. 
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Exhibit 3,306 



Comparative Retest Responses of Parents 
of Bused and Non-Bused Studeats 



Question 


Response 
uauegory 


Parents of Non- 
Bused Students 
N = 2274 


Parents of 
Bused Students 
N = 2203 


% 

Difference 


a. Safety 


no problems 
many problems 
few problems 


20.2 
19.3 
29.8 


37.7 
13.4 
41.3 


+ 17.5 
- 5.9 
+ 11.5 


b • Friendships 


more problems 
fever problems 
no problems 


26.8 
6.7 
23.5 


23.5 
8.3 
30.5 


- 3.3 
+ 1.6 
+ 7.0 


c. After School 
Activities 


more problems 
few problems 
no problems 


18.3 
15.6 
20.6 


19.2 
18.3 
34.7 


+ 0.9 
+ 2.7 
+ 14.1 



Analysis of responses to the above questions reveals more 
positive attitudes of parents of bused students in areas that directly 
affect them, than parents of non-bused students. 

„ By higher percentages, parents of bused students reported 

no problems" in safety, in the developing or maintaining of friendships, 
or after school activities. When each question is looked at individually, 
these parents seemed to reveal a realistic attitude toward "safety" as 
reflected in the high percentage selecting a "few problems" category 
(41. 3Z). In the area of after school activities, slightly higher percen- 
tages of parents of bused students selected the "more problems" and "few 
problems" response categories. However, a higher percentage also selected 
the no problems" category, making it difficult to interpret the responses 
to this question. 



When respc,5?ses to these questions are examined by the ethnic 
designation of parents of bused students, we find the same patterns exist 
as described earlier. Here too. Black parents reveal the most positive 
attitudes, while Chinese and White parents reveal the least positive. In 
some cases, the attitudes of these parent sub-groups are more negative 
than the attitudes of the total group of parents of either bused or non- 
bused students. 



The following Exhibit 3.307 displays by ethnic group the 
responses of parents whose children ride the school buses, and compares 
them to the response of the total group of parents whose children do not 
ride the school bus. Percentages have been circled to show parental 
attitudes differing by at least 4.5 percentage points in a negative dir- 
ection from the attitudes of the non-bused group total. Totals for parents 
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of bused students are also tacluded to further show how the attitudes of 
Black parents of bused students are, in all cases, more positive than 
the attitudes of the total group. 



Exhibit 3,307 



Retest Responses of Total Groups of Parents of 
Bused and Non-Bused Students Compared to 
Parents of Bused Students by Ethnic Grouping 





Bused Group 
by Ethnic Grouping 
% Responding 


Non-Bused Group 
% Responding 


Bused Group 
% Responding 


Question 
Area 


SS 


OW 


B 


C 


Total 


Total 


a . Safety 














no problem 


34.8 


36.7 


49.8 


20.6 


20.2 


37.7 


many problems 


17.4 


14.2 


6.8 


@) 


19.3 


13.4 


few problems 


35.7 


44.2 


37.7 


40.5 


29.8 


41.3 


b. Friendship 














more problems 


21.6 




7.8 


27.3 


26.8 


23.5 


fewer 
problems 


13.3 


5.0 


9.7 


4.6 


6.7 


8.3 


no problem 


25.3 


24.4 


45.8 




23.5 


30.5 


c. After School 














Activities 














more problems 


14.5 




7.8 


20.1 


18.3 


19.2 


fewer 
problems 


17.2 


17.3 


14.0 




15.6 


18.3 


no problem 


34.5 


31.8 


48.9 


(53) 


20.6 


34.7 
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Parent Responses to Ga^^.eral Survey Questions > 

The following reported results are responses to questions 
that deal with general feelings about the first year of desegregation 
rather than feelings about specific effects of desegregation • 

Children at School s When parents vrere asked how their 
child had liked school this year, the comparative response for the total 
group of third and sixth grade parents between December 1971 and May 1972 
revealed a slight negative shift. However, when sub-group responses were 
examined, the negative shift was statistically significant for parents of 
third grade students and Chinese language parents. 

The retest response pattern for ethnic groups remained the 
same* That is. Black parent patterns were the most positive, while 
Chinese patterns were the most negative. There was no meaningful differ- 
ence in over all response to this question between parents of bused and 
non-bused students, except for a 3% increase in the number of parents of 
bused students responding "not at all." 

How Parents Feel About Desegregation . On both the first 
test and retest the question of how parents now felt about the desegrega- 
tion of schools (Question #20) was preceded by a question of how they had 
felt about the plan when they first heard of it (Question #19). Therefore, 
these two questions must be looked at together in order to compare remem- 
bered feelings about the desegregation/integration plan with feelings about 
the actual experience. 

When the responses to these two questions are compared within 
the first test survey and again within the retest survey, results for the 
total group of parents on each survey moved to more favorable attitudes 
regarding the actual experience than they recalled anticipating. 

However, even though the shift was positive within each test, 
when an analysis was made between , first test and retest responses to these 
two questions, the data revealed more negative responses to the May 1972 
retest survey. This shift was statistically significant at the .001 level 
for all sub-groups of parents, except for sixth grade parents (significant 
at .05), and the Spanish language sub-group where the shift was non- 
significant. The change in attitude between the first test and retest 
responses came when parents reported remembering on the retest more nega- 
tive attitudes when first hearing about the plan to desegregate the schools 
than they did on the first test. This resulted in a smaller positive 
shift to the follow-up question (Question #20) on the retest, and to some 
degree explains the size of the increase in negative attitudes between the 
first test and retest periods. Caution seems indicated when interpreting 
the statistical results, as they are in large part a product of recalled 
feelings over an increasingly long period of time. 

Examination of the retest data by ethnic groups for just 
the one question of how parents feel about the desegregation of schools 
now, again revealed opposite attitudes of Black and Chinese parents. 
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Fifty-four and six tenths (54.6%) percent of Black parents indicated 
they were "strongly favorable" compared to 3.2% of Chinese parents. 
Conversely, 7.6% of Black parents indicated they were "strongly opposed" 
compared to 48.8% of Chinese parents. Exhibit 3.308 compares total test- 
retest parent responses to this question and retest only responses for 
Spanish, White, Black and Chinese parents. When the data is displayed 
in this way, the polar responses of Black and Chinese parents, as well 
as the negative shift between test periods, is easily seen. The data 
has been grouped into "favorable" and "opposed" response categories 
which reveals the general attitudes of parents toward the desegregation 
of schools at the end of the first year regardless of degree. 

Exhibit 3.308 

Grouped Data Comparisons of Total Test-Retest Responses 
and Retest Only by Ethnic Group 



Question Area 


% Response 


% Diff . 


% Response bv Ethnic Grounine 


Parental Attitude 
Toward Desegrega- 
tion 


3rd 6th • 
Grade Grade ■ 


Total 
Group 




SS W B C 


Favorable ist Test 
Responses 

Retest 


48.0 411.8 
43.1* 41.5** 


46.9 
42.0 


- 4.9* 


36.2 


37.2 


76.8 


12.2 


Opposed 1st Test 
Responses 

Retest 


39.3 43.1 
44.4* 45.9** 


41.5 
45.3 


+ 3.8* 


45.1 


53.9 


14.2 


70.0 



Significant at .001 Level 
^''f* Significant at ,05 Level 



Pos itive and Negative School Experiences > Three questions 
were added to the retest survey, and are reported here to give an over- 
view of the kinds of positive and negative experiences parents reported 
their children had during the first year of desegregation. 

Because response categories were not mutually exclusive, 
the total number of responses reported exceed the number of parents 
returning the survey. It should be noted that there were more positive 
response categories checked than negative. 

Reported below in Exhibit 3.309 are both positive and nega- 
tive response categories parents selected. THie data Is arranged in rank 
order from most often to least of ten^ selected. 




Exhibit 3>309 

Rank Order of Positive and Negative 
School Experiences 



Rank 


Positive Experiences Response . 


Rank Negative Experiences Response 


1 


Developed Friendships 


39.3 


. 1 


Difficulty Making 


18.1 










Friends 




2 


Increased Cultural 


30.4 










Knowledge 










3 


Riding the Bus 


21.1 


2.5 


Riding the Bus 


17.4 




Other 


lU.O 


2.5 


Other 


17.4 


5 


Better Facilities 


11.9 




Less Individual 












Attention 


17.3 


6 


More Individual 


11.0 


5 


Poorer Facilities 


15.5 




Attention 












N = 5733 Responses 






N = 3845 Responses 





As a high percentage of parents Indicated their children 
had had experiences other than those listed on the survey, these were 
examined and are reviewed below. 

The comments usually related to circumstances at a particu- 
lar school. Therefore, while some parents reported better teachers, 
principal, smaller classes, more field trips, after school activities or 
hot lunches as positive experiences enjoyed by their children during the 
year, other parents reported the lack of these things at their school as 
negative experiences. The majority of parents indicating additional 
negative experiences listed exposure to hostile or aggressive behavior 
or language, lowered educational standards, and less motivation, competi- 
tion or individual attention. Those parents who reported additional 
positive experiences seemed to view many of the same experiences described 
above as opportunities for growth, and indicated their children were more 
Independent and self confident as they learned how to survive under new 
circumstances. Examination of the same data by ethnic group provides 
additional insight into parental feelings. 
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Exhibit 3,310 



Positive and Negative School Experiences 
by Ethnic Grouping 





Ethnic Group 


Positive Experiences 


SS 


OW 


B 


C 


Total 
Group 


Developed Friendships 


tfl.if 


38.7 


If 9. 3 


22.8 


39.3 


Increased Cultural 
Knowledge 


19.8 


33.1 


38.1 


22.1 


30. If 


More Individiaal 
Attention 


12.8 


9.8 


15.0 


8.3 


11.0 


Riding the Bus 


18.0 


15.9 


31.2 


18.1 


21.1 














Better Facilities 


11.2 


8.1 


25.5 


5.8 


11.9 


Other 


12.1 


21.5 


10.1 


10.1 


14.0 


Negative Experiences 












Poorer Facilities 


4.2.8 


22.1 


7.6 


18.9 


15.5 


Less Individual Attention 


IH.I 


22.3 


lif.5 


lif.l 


17.3 


Difficulty MaJcing Friends 


18. If 


23.3 


8.7 


22.6 


18.1 


Riding the Bus 


19.1 


13.7 


20.8 


17.5 


17. If 


Other 


12.8 


27.3 


ltf.2 


11. If 


17. If 



In K ^^^^ examined, we find Black parents respond- 

l/noJl /l ^f '° categories listed under positive exper- 

hus l^hlf ' . ' "^g^^i^^ response ?o ridig the 

bus. White parents responded in the largest percentages to negative exper- 
iences of poorer facilities, less individual attention and difficulty in 
making friends. 
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Aosesslng Desegregation/Integration , The response to one 
final question on the retest survey provides an over all evaluation of 
the desegregation/integration effort during the first year. Parents 
were asked to assign a "grade" to the year's experience. The following 
Exhibit 3.311 presents the data by selected ethnic group and by parents 
of bused and non-bused students. 

Exhibit 3.311 

Assignment of "Grades" to the Desegregation/Integration 
Effort by Selected Ethnic and Transportation Groups 



Response Category 


X Beaponse 

•SS OW B C • • Bused Non-Bused 


Very Good 


8.8 9.9 23.8 1.3 


13.2 


10.1 


Good 


15.5 13.3 22.6 7.4 


16.4 


14.8 


Satisfactory 


38.1 32.1 ^^.0 32.2 


38.2 


35.0 


Unsatisfactory 


21.2 24.8 6.6 40.2 


20.9 


23.1 


Failed 


16.1 19. G 2.8 18.6 


11.1 


16.9 


N = 


396 1202 802 579 


2007 


2021 



li 



i! 



When percentages within groups of parents are combined and 
those selecting responses of either Very Good, Good, or Satisfactory are 
examined we find that 90.4% of all Black parents chose these responses, 
followed by 62.5% of Spanish surname parents, 55.3% of White parents and 
40.9% of Chinese parents. 

When responses of transportation groups are examined, 67.8% 
of parents of bused students chose these response categories compared to 
59.9% of parents whose children do not ride the bus. 

When response patterns of third and sixth grade parents were 
examined, no difference was found between them. However, when language 
groups were compared, Chinese and Spanish speaking parents differed from 
English speaking parents in the responses they selected. Spanish speaking 
parents were more positive in their assessment of the desegregation/integra- 
tion effort, }Ai±le Chinese speaking parents were more negative. Exhibit 
3.312 shows this response pattern. 
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Exhibit 3,312 



Aaslgnment of "Grades" to the 
Desegregation/ Integration Effort 
By Language Group 



Response Category 


% Response i 
English Spanish Chinese Total 


Very Good 


i 

12.2 1 m.2 


1..1 


11.6 


Good 


15.8 21.1 

i 


9.5 


15.6 


Satisfactory 


1 

37.6 


3»t.»t 


24.7 


36.6 


Unsatisfactory 


20.3 


17,7 


40. 2 


22.0 


Failed 


13.9 


12.3 


].6.3 


13.9 




N = 3561 


203 


263 


4027 



To provide an overall indication of how the total group ot 
sampled parents assessed the first year of desegregation, responses to 
this question were combined into positive, negative and moderate categor- 
ies. The data is also divided into parents of bused and non-bused stu- 
dents and displayed In Exhibit 3.313. 
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Exhibit 3.313 

Combined Response Categories by Total and Transportation Groups 



Combined 

Response Categories 


Total Group 


Parents of 
Bused Students 


Parents of 
Non-Bused Students 


Positive 

(Very good 6 Good) 


27.2% 


29.6% 


24.9% 


Moderate 
(Satisfactory) 


36.6% 


38.2% 


35.0% 


Negative 
( Unsat is factory 
6 Failed) 


36.0% 


32.0% 


39 .'9% 



It is Interesting to note that 67.8% of parents of bused 
students reported that the first year had either been "Very Good," "Good," 
or at least "Satisfactory." This compared to 63.8% of the total group 
and 59.9% of parents of non-bused students responding in this way. It 
would seem that contrary to what might have been expected, parents of 
bused students by the end of the school year revealed the more favorable 
attitudes toward desegregation. 

Parent Involvement (Evaluation Question //2) 

Parent- Teacher Conferences . School site records of parent 
participation in parenl-teacher conferences during specified periods in 
March 1971, January 1972, and April 1972 were examined to assess the extent 
of parent participation in this school activity. 

A comparison was made of the percent of students represented 
by at least one adult during three (3) parent-teacher conference periods 
between March 1971 and May 1972. The following table (Exhibit 3.314) 
reports those percentages by Zone, primary and intermediate school and 
conference period. 
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Exhibit 3.314 



Percent of Students Represented by Parents 
At Parent-Teacher Conferences 
During Spring 1971 and 1972 



ZONE I 

N=8 Primarv Schools 

N=6 Intermediate Schools 


o/ /J, ±/ / z m 1 z 

73.5% 80.6% 60.3% 
68.1% 69.2% 53.2% 


ZONE II " 

N=8 Primary Schools 

N=4 Intermediate Schools 


77.0% 79.3% 71.3% 
59.1% 74.1% 61.1% 


ZONE III ' 

N=ll Primary Schools 

N=8 Intermediate Schools 


73.6% 68.1% 59.4% 
66.6% • 63.5% 61 "53; 


ZONE IV 

N=10 Primary Schools 

1^=6 Intermediate Schools 


72.0% 67.7% 66.7% 
59.0% 61.2% 58.2% 


ZONE V 

N=ll Primary Schools 

N=8 Intermediate Schools 


76.3% 74.1% 71.9% 
70.6% 77.0% 74.4% 


ZONE VI 

N=7 Pi^imary Schools 

N=4 Intermediate Schools 


72.0% 84.3% 86.2% 
75.2% 85.3% 80:0% 


ZONE Vll 

N=4 Primary Schools 

N=5 Intermediate Schools 


54.0% 67.2% 62.1% 
82.0% 75.2% 66.0% 


TOTAL OF ALL ZONES 
N=59 Primary Schools 
N=41 Intermediate Schools 
N=100 Combined Total 


71.2% 74.4% 68.2% 
68.6% 72.2% 64.9% 
69.9% 73.3% 66.5% 



Hpn^c ^^r.^c.^^ ^ A ^ ^^^^ overall Increase In the number of stu- 

dents represented by parents at conferences held in March 1971 (pre- 
desegregatlon) and the first conferences held (post-desegregation) In 
January 1972. A leveling off process took place by the fucceedJng post- 
desegregation conference period In April 1972. 

When March 1971 and April 1972 data are compared, we find 
higher percentages of parents participating In conferences In some Zones 
one year after desegregation. At the Intermediate level percentages were 
higher m Zones II, V, VI and higher at the Primary level In Zone! ?i and 

Based on these findings it would be difficult to argue that 
maintenance of neighborhood school attendance patterns was essential for 
ov2^^?r Pf^^'^/^^olvement in school activities. The Increase in the 
overall number of students represented by parents at conferences during 



f 



the first post-desegregation conference period would indicate that 
parental interest in their child's progress took precedence over the 
location of the school. 

The decline in the overall percentage of parents repre- 
senting students at the April 1972 conferences could not solely be 
attributed then to any inconvenience caused by the school's distance 
from home. Additional factors should be discussed. Probably of most 
significance was the 2 1/2 month time period between the Spring '72 
conferences. Because of this not all schools felt it necessary to 
encourage all parents to arrange conferences. At some schools the deci- 
sion was left to the teacher and the parent to decide whether a conference 
was needed, while at others telephone contacts were felt sufficient.^., At 
all schools progress reports were sent home with students if no confer- 
ence had taken place. It would also seem reasonable to assume that 
parents themselves felt less need to meet in conference given such a 
short time span, thus accounting at least in part for the drop in attendance 
between the January and April 1972 conference period. Even if inconven- 
ience due to assignment of students out of their immediate neighborhood 
is assumed to be a major factor in parent participation in schools, the 
difference between the one year pre-post desegregation percentages is 
not large, amounting to only a 3.4% reduction in the number of students 
represented by at least one adult at a scheduled parent- teacher confer- 
ence . 



Zone Councils . During the 1971-72 school year, active parent 
groups were formed in five Zone areas (Zones II, HI, IV, V, VI). 

Parent groups such as Mothers Clubs and PTA's were operative 
at most school sites prior to desegregation in these five Zone areas. 
However, there were no larger bodies formed which would bring parents 
together from more than one school. In two other Zones of the School 
District (I, VH) where desegregation efforts were either planned or imple- 
mented the previous year, such large parent groups called Zone Councils 
had been formed and were operative. During the first year of desegrega- 
tion, similar representatives from individual school sites were formed in 
the other five Zones. Evidence of these parent groups working together 
for mutual goals added a new dimension to the concept of parent partici- 
pation in the life of the schools. 

^ J^^ following Exhibits 3.315 and 3.316, included as supportive 
evidence of the existence of newly formed parent groups after desegrega- 
tion, indicate the number of parents attending selected Council meetings, 
and information on the status of Zone Councils as of May 1972. The data 
was collected by Community Liaison Workers charged with facilitating the 
development of Zone Councils in the effort to organize more effective 
parent involvement in schools. Additional documentation of the activities 
of the Councils is on file in the Evaluation Office. 

Ethnic data is provided to better assess the degree of inte- 
gration among parents participating in Zone Councils. In examining Exhibit 
3.316 note that the ethnic distribution of parents attending council meet- 
ings is compared to the ethnic distribution of students within that Zone, 
and that in all zones there is a disproportionately high percentage of 
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other White delegates or observers at couacil meetings. This is explained 
to a large degree by the election of certificated staff from each school 
to the council. Based on available data, an analysis was made of the 
number of certificated staff members comprising the Other White category 
of three Zone Councils. Using the delegate information found in Exhibit 
3.315, line c. Zone HI, 16 of the 37 Other White delegates or 43% of the 
total Other White delegates are certificated school staff. In Zone V, 
29 of the 62 Other White delegates or 47% are school staff, and in Zone VI 
18 of the 33 or 54% of the total Other White delegates are certificated 
school staff. 

Examination of the data with this in mind allows us to 
make two statements. First, parents are represented across ethnic lines 
better than it might at first appear, and secondly certificated school 
staffs, in so far as they are represented in Zone Councils, appear to be 
predominately Other White. It seems important to emphasize this aspect 
of the data, so that a distinction can be made between the degree of 
integration among participating parents and School District certificated 
staffing patterns. 
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Parent Par ticipation in School Related Actlvlt le«. Data 
rrom selected questions on the Parent Survey first test and reteat gives 
rn^^S„ the degree of parent involvement In the schools. 

Comparisons of responses to a general question about parents' possible 
feelings of isolation from involvement in their child's education due to 
de««jregatl<.n and busing (Question #5. Parent Survey appended) . shows a 

«if M tQ?,'"*"^^'"' direction of feelings betSeefthe December 1971 

and May 1972 test periods. <^^mo*ti x^/x 

A 8.9% change in tfca diractlon of feeling "more involved" 

Ind ^Strtradrst' ^^r' population, as well L within the third 

and sixth grade sub-groups. A t-test of significance was computed on 

the comparison of responses to this question between the test and ret est 

The aerived t-ratio of 11.06 was significant at the .001 level 

^4 t, Within language sub-groups this change in a positive direc- 

tion held true for White parents. However, Spanish speakiSg parents' 
f'l^n^r "T:. ^^?f ^^"f in the dlrection'of "le'srWved" 

the 001 'l.^^^ I . °f f?^ '^^^ sub-group was also significant at 
the .001 level. No statistically significant overall changes between test 
and retest periods were reported for Chinese speaking parents , aUhoU 

feeSnL'wr'''\°' P"""' repo^t'^-'less L.o^^^ 

feelings both on the test and retest. There was a percent shift, however 

oh!oLf °" ^""^ ^^""^ ^^'^ ^8.9% of these pa;enS ' 

tMs category, while on the retest 41.0% checked 

this category. This represents a 7.4% reduction in negative feelings 

"do^-^S^cf tigS;?^^ - — « ^^"^^"B^the 

responses froA^^^^^^^^^^ 

buses. This information was available only on the retest, and therefore 
no comparisons over time could be made. « , ana cneretore 

The following tabled information does seem to indicate that 
parents of bused students do feel less involved In their children's 
education when compared to responses of parents whose children still walk 
to school. Forty-Six percent (46.0%) of parents whose chilto do not 
use the school bus reported "no change" m their feelings of InvoLement 
as compared to 37.5% for bused students' parents. Of that same group 

b ;2d lllZTts ' """^"^^ ^^-"^ 



Exhibit 3,317 



Retest Responses for Parents of 
Bused and Non-Bused Students 



Response Categories 


Parents of Bused Students 
% Responding 


Parents of Non Bused S's 
% Responding 


% 

Diff . 


Less Involved 
More Involved 
No Change 
Don't Know 


37.0 
16.6 
37.5 
8.7 


25.9 
15.5 
46.0 
12.4 


-11.1 
- 1.1 
+ 8.5 
+ 3.7 



Although for the total parent group responses to the ques- 
tion of feeling involved in their child's education shifted in a positive 
direction between the December 1971 and May 1972 administration of the 
survey, a more specific question in this area asking parents about their 
participation in day to day school activities indicated that parents during 
the year were actually less involved than they had been prior to desegre- 
gation. * 

Exhibit 3.318 compares responses to a question about speci- 
fic activities of parents at their child's school before and after 
desegregation (Question //27, Parent Survey appended). 
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Exhibit 3.318 



Parent Involvement In School Activities 
Before and After Desegregation 



1st Test 



% of Parents Re- 
porting Involve- 
ment In School 
Activities 



1. For 1970- 
71 Sch. 
Year 



33.6 



% of Parents 
Reporting No 
Involvement 



73 A 



% by Grade 
.Level Re- 
porting No 
Involvement 



3rd 



6th 



72.8 



73. U 



% by Language 
Group Reporting 
No Involvement 



Eng. 



72.3 



Sp. 



89.8 



I 



Chi 



2. As of Dec. 
1972 



25.3 



78.5 



77.3 



78.6 



77.6 



93.2 



Retest 



3. As of May. 

1972 



2U.8 



Diff. Bet 
Lines 16 3 



Diff. 
-8.8% 



82.0 



81A 



82.1 



Diff. 
+8.6% 



Diff: DlfFT 
+8.6% +8.7% 



80.1 



96.3 



95.5 



activities betw^erthe i?7S-n ore d ' '"''"f Participation In school 
of the first yearof Lfgreaition ?h'nr'^''°" "^^^ 
In school activities checked o^Jpa; , T""''^ reporting Involvement 

aide, library aldirand^t^ wTotjard tp^^^^ 

ents reportlng'-^rwv^^ent" ffr'au's'^b'-'i' '""^^^^^ 

and language Ltween ig' o a^^^^^ Least Invo^^^^^^^^^ ''"'^ 

those responding to the Spanish translat?d%u"^^^^^ 

speaking parents, however, reported the large^ shift In* f 

of Involvement In school activities between 1970 aiflQ?, 

Increase In the "no Involvement" categorj ' ^" ^^'"^ 

retest only, .L'lTltZ bl^ In^ntu^^?-^-^^ ^^^''^''^ 
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Exhibit 3.319 
Parent Involvement by Ethnic Group 



Questions 


Response 
Cate- 
gories 


% Response by Ethnic Groups 


(#5) General 
Question of 
Feeling Iso- 
lated from 
Child's Edu- 
cation 


Less In- 
volvement 


SS 


OW 
1251 


B 
825 


C 
616 


J/K 
1 07 


F 


ONW 

t 3 / 


UNK 


Total 


29 .2 


38.2 


21. 6 


37 . 8 


o o . u 




^ ^ . 0 


ox . o 




More In- 
volvement 


14.3 


15.3 


22.9 


8.7 


10.2 


25.0 


17.7 


16.6 


16.1 

;'i 


No 

Change 


40.0 


41.3 


49.2 


30.1 


46.7 


30.0 


44.6 


43.5 


41.8 


Don't 
Know 


16.3 


5.0 


6.1 


23.2 


9 .3 


10.0 


15.3 


7.9 


10.6 


(#27) Specific: 
Question of 
Involvement 
In Activi- 


Checked 
1 or more 
activi- 
ties 


5.9 


29.0 


17.0 


7.9 


17.0 


15.0 


15.1 


17.5 


18.0 


ties at 
School 


No Parti- 
cipation 


94.1 


71.0 


83.0 


92.1 


83.0 


85.0 


84.9 


82.5 


82.0 


N 


= 457 


1477 

■ 


917 


686 


114 


20 


507 


621 


4799 




n..oohi« * * indicates a range of responses to the general 

question of feelings about involvement from a high of 38.2% of Zlte 
parents feeling -less involved", to a low of 21.6% for Biack paints 
responding to this category. The range for "more involved" responses 
wasjrom a high of 22.9% for Black parents to a low of 8.7% for'^hWe 

activities Whlte'and'^nLlsr""' participating in school 

^ctivicies, White and Spanish surname parents represented extremes In 
the range of positive and negative responses. Spanish parents reno^^P^ 
they participated least, while White parents reported particJ^a^i^r^f t. 

DISCUSSION 

Parental Attitudes (Evaluation Question //I) 

Data from the Parent Survey was analyzed in two ways: 

1) an assessment of attitudinal changes by total groups over time, and 

2) by sub-group for one test period. 

The analysis over time was made by comparing responses to 
eleven questions on the survey to determine what, if any, changes had 
occurred in par eint attitudes between the first testing in December 1971 
and the retest in May 1972. 

The questions selected for this comparison were those which 
dealt with parental concerns over the effects of desegregation/integration 
on the quality of education, on learning, student and teacher behavior, 
friendship patterns, after-school activities, ethnic tensions and safety 
on the buses. Parents also assessed how they felt about the plan to 
desegregate the schools, and how well their children had liked school 
during the year. 

The analysis of differences between sub-groups for the one 
test period was made by examining the responses to the same set of ques- 
tions for Spanish, White, Black and Asian parents and parents of bused 
and non-bused studeiits. 

In examining changes over time, there were a number of impor- 
tant areas where parents reported improved attitudes toward desegregation/ 
integration, indicating that certain concerns they had had toward the 
beginning of the school year did not in actual practice turn out to be as 
much a problem as was first feared. 

Most notable of these were the following. Parents responded 
more favorably to the general question of the effect of desegregation on 
tensions between ethnic groups, indicating in larger numbers that they 
believed tensions either decreased as a result of desegregation or that 
it made no appreciable difference. 
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Parental attitudes toward behavior problems in class or on 
the playground also improved on the retest. Attitudes toward establish- 
ing friendships and participating in social activities in school improved 
particularly for parents of sixth grade students, bused students and * 
Spanish and Chinese speaking parents. 

Except for Chinese speaking parents, improved attitudes 
toward possible problems teachers might have in trying to teach the 
children were also reported. All of these reported positive changes in 
attitude were statistically significant. 

Essentially no change was reported in parent attitudes toward 
safety on the buses, except for Spanish speaking parents and parents of 
bused students, who reported improved attitudes in this area. 



More negative assessments were made by third grade parents 
and Chinese speaking parents when reporting on their children's feelings 
toward school on the May 1972 retest. This negative shift was statistically 
significant for these two groups. Also, between the test and retest 
periods, greater numbers of parents held the opinion that desegregation 
itself did not positively affect their child's education, and that it 
in fact probably made no difference. 

Although as reported earlier, parents responded more favor- 
ably on the retest to the question of the effects of desegregation on 
ethnic tension in general, responses to a more specific question in this 
area revealed an increased number of parents holding the opinion that 
tension between ethnic groups was more likely to increase rather than decreas 
if children attended desegregated schools throughout their school career. 
This finding was statistically significant for third grade parents. 

When possible learning problems were considered, results 
for the total group were not clear, as selection of both positive and 
negative responses increased. Analysis of the data for third grade and 
Chinese speaking parents, however, revealed these parents reported 
increased problems in this area between the December 1971 and May 1972 
test periods. Spanish speaking parents, on the other hand, reported 
decreased problems for the same time period. 

When reporting their own feelings about the desegregation 
plan, parents indicated that they felt less positive about the desegre- 
gation of schools by the end of the first year than they had one semester 
earlier. However, as pointed out previously, results from this question 
must be looked at with caution as they represent, to a large degree, a 
discrepency in remembered feelings between test periods. 
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Examination of the retest only data for Spanish, White, 
Black and Chinese parents revealed a consistent response pattern to the 
same set of questions. Black parents consistently showed the most pos- 
itive attitudes in all areas of concern compared to any of the other sub- 
groups, and probably account in large measure for the positive overall changes 
which were reported. These parents were most often paired with Chinese 
parents who revealed the most negative attitudes. 

When May 1972 test responses were examined for parents of bused 
and non-bused students, rather surprising results were reported. Parents 
of bused students revealed more positive attitudes in areas that directly 
affect their children such as safety, friendships and after-school activ- 
ities than did parents of non-bused students. 

A final question on the May 1972 test asked parents to "grade" 
the overall desegregation/integration effort for the year. Responses 
to this question may give a comprehensive appraisal of parental attitudes 
at the end of the first year. Twenty-seven and two tenths percent (27.2%) 
of all parents responding to this question (N='4,027) assigned "grades" 
of either Very Good or Good to the desegregation/Integration effort. 
Thirty-six and six tenths percent (36.6%) assigned a "grade" of Satisfac- 
tory, while 35.9% judged the desegregation/integration effort as 
Unsatisfactory or Failed. Responses to this question also provide an 
illustration of the differences between sub-groups. For example, 46.4% 
of Black parents assigned "grades" of Very Good or Good compared to 8.7% 
of Chinese parents selecting these response categories. Twenty-nine and 
six tenths percent (29.6%) of parents of bused students selected these 
same response categories as compared to 24.9% of parents of non-bused 
students. 

To answer the evaluation question "Have parental attitudes 
toward desegregation/integration changed during the 1971-72 school year'" 
analysis of the data indicates that changes did occur. Although many 
parental attitudes could still be characterized as negative or neutral, 
the majority of significant changes that occurred in parent attitudes 
during the school year were shifts in a positive direction. Out of a 
total of thirteen questions where statistical tests of significance were 
made on comparative responses between the test and retest, three negative 
shifts in attitudes were statistically significant, four shifts, either 
in a negative or positive direction were not significant, and six shifts 
to more positive attitudes were significant. 

To provide as complete a picture of parent attitudes as 
possible, respondents to the retest survey were encouraged to add any 
comments or statements that would further amplify their feelings about 
desegregation/integration. A blank page was attached to the survey for 
this purpose. The comments were read by the Evaluation office staff. 
Those written in Chinese or Spanish were translated. Comments were then 
categorized according to grade level and point of view expressed. No 
attempt will be tiiade here to report on the specific nature of the comments; 
however, an overview is provided. 
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The total number of retest surveys returned was 4477 Of 
these 1761 or approximately 39% of parents elected to make additional 
comments or statements. The number of parents commenting divided almost 
equally between the third and sixth grades. However, the comments were 

^ ff*^ positive and negative points of view. Approx- 

imately 804 of all comments made were categorized as negative in tone 
They are described below in rank order beginning with the most frequently 
expressed concerns. 4"="i.xy 



Exhibit 3.320 

Rank Order of Most Frequently 
Expressed Negative Comments 



Rank Order 


Area of Concern 


1 


Lowering of Learning Standards 1 
(Too much review, not enough supplies, 

no gifted clases, disruptive class 

climate. ) 


2 


Anti-Busing 


3 


Integration Hot Necessary 


4 


Safety at School 

(Fights, stealing, language) 


5 


Distance from Home for Students 
(Not enough time for homework, playing, 
friends not in neighborhood) 


6 


Safety on Buses (Accidents, delays)' 


7 


Distance from Home for Parents 

(Can't participate in school activities) 



The only major difference between the rank order of comments 
for third and sixth grade parents was the increased number of comments 
from third grade parents about the distance school was from home and the 
problems that posed for their children. 

The positive comments parents made were much less specific, 
and tended to simply reinforce positive feelings about and support for 
desegregation/integrat.\on. They are also categorized and presented below 
in rank order. 
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Exhibit 3,321 



Rank Order of Moat Frequently 
Expressed Positive Comments 



Rank Ox»der 


— ^ m — . 

Area of Concern 


1 


In Favor of Desegregation/ Integration 


2 


In Favor of Busing 


3 


Children Learned More 


^ 


Exciting Year 



Taking into account the analysis of the data Just presented 
and the description of comments made by parents, how much can now be gen- 
eralized from the survey sample of parents to the rest of the elementary 
school parent population? ^ 

P . . ^® °^ sample totaling approximately 5000 parents, 

the fact that these parents often have other children enrolled in the 
public schools, and at grades other than the third and sixth, the spread 
of returned surveys across the two grade levels, and across Zones, race, 
language and transportation groups, permit reasonable confidence in the 
survey as a fair representation of parent attitudes toward the desegrega- 
tion/integration process. It would also seem then, that at the very least 
when generalized, the results provide an indication of the feelings of 
the total population of San Francisco elementary school parents as well. 
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Parent Involvement ^iilvaluation Question //2) 



In answer to the evaluation question "has the degree of 
parental involvement in the school community changed during the 1971-72 
school year?" it would seem from the available evidence that the answer 
is "Yes". 

Parent participation in the first parent-teacher conferences 
after desegregation increased meaningfully in three Zones at both the 
primary and intermediate levels (I, II, VI); in three other Zones at 
least one level (IV, V, VII) and decreased at both levels in one Zone 
(III). At conferences held 2 1/2 months later, patterns continued to 
change. One Zone, VI, showed continued increased participation in both 
primary and intermediate schools over pre-desegregation levels, as did 
three other Zones (II, V, VII), although at only either the primary or 
intermediate level. Participation in the other Zones decreased to pre- 
desegregation levels. 

As was indicated earlier, the time span between conference 
periods rather than distance of school from home would seem to be the 
more significant factor in this decrease. 

Parent participation through establishment of Zone Councils 
provides further evidence of a positive change in the degree of parental 
involvement in the school community. Available data on five Zone Councils 
established during the 1971-72 school year reveals that elections took 
place in each school to select delegates to the Council. Committees 
formed by the Council indicate that parents were actively concerned and 
involved with the transportation and safety of their children, school 
curriculum, school financing, and school district policy. The estab- 
lishment of the Councils as a vehicle for organized groups of parents to 
let their views and concerns be known to persons charged with responsi- 
bility for their children's welfare increased parental effectiveness in 
a meaningful way. 

It is encouraging to note, however, that a positive shift 
in parental attitudes did occur between the test and retest periods in 
this area. Parents reported that by the end of the school year in May 
1972 they felt less isolated from involvement in their child's education 
than they had the previous December. 
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OBJECTIVE H 



To assess school staff attitudes towards the desegregation/ 
integration program in the San Francisco Unified School District, 

EVALUATION QUESTION 

Has the implementation of the desegregation/integration 
plans changed teachers' attitudes toward desegregation? 

PROCEDURES 

A Teacher 'Opinion Survey (see Appendix) was developed by 
the ESAP Evaluation Team and piloted .In a number of elementary schools 
so that input of teachers and site administrators could be considered 
in the final draft of the survey. The Teacher Opinion Survey was admin- 
istered to all third and sixth grade teachers, first in December 1971, 
and again, with minor modifications, in May 1972. 

The December survey (first testing) contained three sec- 
tions — the first two assessing general attitudes toward desegregation/ 
integration (Sections A and B) and the third assessing attitudes toward 
the four major ethnic groups (Section C) . Section C was a semantic 
differential instrument based on an instrument used by Dr. Jane Mercer 
in her evaluation of the Riverside Desegregation Program. The May sur- 
vey (retest) contained the same three sections as the December test, 
although this time the semantic differential segment became Section D. 
Section C in the retest was intended to "get teachers' opinions on 
multi-ethnic curriculum, the availability, use and effectiveness of 
multi-ethnic materials and how they can be improved." The results of 
this section are discussed in Chapter 2, Objective 5. 

DATA REPORTING AND ANALYSIS 

Tlie sample for both the first testing and retest consisted 
of the 424 third and sixth grade teachers in the San Francisco Unified 
School District. The first testing response was 77% (N=327), while the 
retest response was 66% (N==280) . On the December 1971 survey 95% of 
the respondents indicated they were teachers in the San Francisco Unified 
School District the year before district wide desegregation. On the 
May 1972 survey 94% indicated they were teachers in the San Francisco 
Unified School District the year before district wide desegregation. 
Sixty-seven percent and 69% on the first testing and retest (respectively) 
indicated they were not transferred to a new school during the first 
year of desegregation. Twenty-eight percent of the respondents on both 
testings indicated they had been transferred to a new school site. On 
the retest teachers were asked the reason for transfer. Fifty percent 
indicated that the transfer was a result of grade level reorganization, 
whereas 16% had requested a trainsfer. Other reasons given were "to 
achieve racial balance in school staff," "no choice—don *t know," "school 
closed because of earthquake hazard," "program terminated or changed 

j^ation," "drop in enrollment v"_^8lgiments_ch^ (p^^p t-P^chgrs, 

long term subs, etc.), "Madison teachers shifted to Anza." 
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An attempt was made to determine the grade level and ethnic 
designation of the retest respondents. Grade level respondents were 
about evenly divided between third grade (52%) and sixth grade (48%) . 
The ethnic breakdown was as follows: 



Exhibit 3,401 



Percent Breakdown of Ethnic Groupings 
Teacher Opinion Survey May 1972 (Retest) 



Etlmic Group 



% 



Spanish Speaking 


2% 


Other White 


60% 


Black 


7% 


Chinese 


4% 


Japanese 


1% 


Filipino 


2% 


Other Non-White 


3% 



Unfortunately, it was difficult to draw any conclusions 
from these figures since a full 20% of the respondents declined to 
answer this optional question* 

Teachers were also asked how they felt about their teach- 
ing assignments this year (Exhibit 3.402). 

Exhibit 3.402 

Percent Response to the Question: "Are 
you satisfied with your present assignment?" 



Response 


% 1st Test 


% Retest 


Yes 


80% 


78% 


No 


4% 


4% 


Somewhat 


13% 


15% 


No Response 


3% 


3% 



ERIC 
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It is interesting to note that on both the first testing 
and the re test 93% of the respondents were at least somewhat satisfied 
with their assignments and that a year of the desegregation/integration 
plan had a negligible effect on this level of satisfaction. 

Section A . In Section A, the teachers were asked to check 
the response that most closely reflected their personal feelings about 
the questions asked. In most cases, the questions on both the first 
testing and retest were the same, with only slight changes in wording; 
e.g., "what did you expect to happen?" became "what has happened?" 
Changes in wording from the first test to the retest are indicated. In 
each case, an unanswered question was tabulated as "No Response." An 
'T* in a column of figures indicates that the category did not appear 
on the survey. 

Exhibit 3.403 

Percent Response to the Question: 
"Do you ffeel that new staff members 
have been well-received by other 
staff mexnbers at your school?" 



Response 


% 1st Test 


% Retest 


Yes 


85% 


79% 


No 


6% 


5% 


(1st Test) Don't know 


6% 


X 


(Retest) Somewhat 


X 


12% 


No Response 


2% 





As indicated, the "don't know" response was changed to 
"somewhat" on the retest since it was felt that a person who was unable 
to answer this question in December would have had enough experience in 
his school to answer by May. 
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Exhibit 3.404 



Percent Response to the Question; 
"Has the Issue of desegregation created 
polarization among staff members at 
your school?" 



Response 


% 1st Test 


% Retest 


Yes 


11% 


9% 


No 


67% 


72% 


(1st Test) Don't know 


18% 


X 


(Retest) Somewhat 


X 


13% 


No Response 

i 


4% 


6% 



Again, the "don't know" response was changed to "somewhat" 
on the retest. The larger number of "No" responses to this question on 
the retest may have Indicated an amelioration of extreme attitudes held 
by some teachers at the beginning of the desegregation/integration pro- 
gram. 

Exhibit 3.405 



Percent Response to the Question: 
"Did you expect that vou would have 
more or less difficulty teaching 
your students as a result of the 
plan to desegregate?" 



Percent Response to the Question; 
"Have vou had more or less diffi- 
culty teaching your students as 
a result of the plan to desegre- 
gate?" 



Response 


% 1st Test 


Response 


% Retest 


More Difficulty 


42% 




More Difficulty 


40% 


Less Difficulty 


• 17% 




Less Difficulty 


20% 


No Change 


38% 




No Change 


35% 


No Response 






No Response 


5% 



The results of this question generally indicated that 
teachers' expectations were borne out by a year's experience with desegre- 
gation/integration; there did appear to be a slight positive trend in 
their attitudes. 
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Exhibit 3.406 



Percent Response to the Question: 
"What did you expect to happen to 
your contacts with parents as a 
result of busing students out of 
their neighborhoods?" 



Percent Response to the Question: 
"What has happened to your con- 
tacts with parents as a result of 
busing students out of their 
neighborhoods?" 



Response 



% iPt Test 



Increased Contact 
Decreased Contact 
No Change 
No Response 




Increased Contact 


/o Ketest 

1 

13% 


Decreased Contact 


41% 


No Change 


41% 


No Response 


5% 


L showed a striking 
tually happened as 


1 

difference 
a result of 



^o=^ u7 C ^ "i. tne aesegregation/lntegration plan. On the first 
test, which was administered before the first-term parent/teacher con- 
l^TTl A f ^P/^ °^ percentage points between those who 

felt that desegregation/Integration would decrease their chances for 

lll%lTl^Lr'^\^"t '^f desegregation/Integration would 
not affect their contacts with parents (21%). On the retest, which was 
administered after both first- and second-term parent conf er^nces' the 
percentage of teachers who experienced decreased parental contact and 
those who found no change in parental contact was the same (41%). This 
fact, coupled with the slight rise (9% to 13%) in those having increased 

dJd not I irTV 'T'^ --^^-^ted that desegregation/integration 
did not have the deleterious effect on parent-teacher contact which 
many people had expected. While this last sentence may be true, a 41% 
decrease of parental contact at retest time is still a serious Matter 
that ought to be looked into. . "accer 
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Exhibit 3,407 



Percent Response to the Question: 
"How do you feel desegregation/ 
integration generally affects the 
behavior of students in the class- 
room?'* 



Percent Response to the Question: 
"How do you feel desegregation/ 
integration generally has affected 
the behavior of students in the 
classroom?" 



Response 


% 1st Test 


Response 


% Re test 


Positively Affected 


35% 




Positively Affected 


38% 


Negatively Affected 


28% 




Negatively Affected 


24% 


No Change 


32% 




No Change 


30% 


No Response 


5% 




No Response 


8% 



Although there was very little difference between responses 
to this question on the first testing and retest, the combination of an 
increase of 3% in those who felt classroom behavior was positively affected 
and a decrease of 4% in those who felt it was negatively affected may 
indicate a positive trend. 



Exhibit 3.408 



Percent Response to the Question: 
"How do you feel desegregation/ 
integration generally affects the 
behavior of students in school out- 
side the classroom?" 



Percent Response to the Question: 
"How do you feel desegregation/ 
integration generally has affected 
the behavior of students in school 
outside the classroom?" 



Response 



% 1st Test 



Positively Affected 


27% 


Negatively Affected 


35% 


No Change 


30% 


No Response 


7% 



Response 


% Retest 


Positively Affected 


30% 


Negatively Affected 


34% 


No Change 


27% 


No Response 


10% 



Again, these results show little change from first testing 
and while the increase (3%) in those who felt behavior outside the class- 
room was positively affected increased, the decrease (1%) in those who 
consider it to be negatively affected was inconclusive. 
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Exhibit 3,409 



Percent Response to the Question: 
"How do you feel grade level reorgan- 
ization (K-3, 4-6) has affected your 
school?" 



Response 


% 1st Test 


% Retest 


Aided Individualization 


16% 


18% 


Aided Curriculum Devel— 
opment 


21 y 




Encouraged Team Teaching 


1531: 


12% 


Aided Desegregation 


18% 


16% 


No Effect 


17% 


7% 


Other (Specify) 


10% 


7% 


No Response 


4% 


6% 


Insufficient Range of 
Grade Level Materials 
(Rates t only) 


X 


18% 



Teachers were asked to check more than one answer to this 
question If they felt It was necessary. As Indicated, axi additional cat- 
egory ("Insufficient range of grade level materials") was added on the 
retest, because this response showed up frequently In the "other" category 
on the first testing. On both the December 1971 and May 1972 surveys, 
responses In the "other" category fell Into the following broad groups: 

1. In K-3 schools, children lack older models. 
Some teachers felt this was good since the 
younger children were no longer exposed to 
the bad behavior of oHer children; con- 
versely, some felt this was bad, since younger 
children had no good behavior models. 

2. In 4-6 schools, grade level reorganization 
removed the opportunity for older remedial 
children to work with younger children. 

3. Grade level reorganization removed opportun- 
ities for older children to tutor younger 
children. 




4* Grade level reorganization created a ser- 
ious imbalance in supplies and equipment. 

5. In 4-6 schools, particularly, behavior 
problems were intensified* 

T\^o factors stood out when the results were analyzed* First, 
taken together, the decreases in the three categories "aided curriculum 
development" (5%), "encouraged team teaching" (3%), and "aided desegrega- 
tion" (2%), may have signaled a failure to meet some goals of grade level 
reorganization. Second, it was interesting to note the decrease of 10% 
in the "no effect" response group* p 

Exhibit 3*410 

Percent Response to the Question: 
"Are you presently teaching at the 
same grade level (K-3, 4-6) as last 
year?" 



Response 


% 1st Test 


% Ref.est 


Yes 


65% 


63% 


No 


32% 


31% 


No Response 


3% 


6% 



Responses at both times indicated that two-thirds of the 
teachers responding were teaching at the same grade level as the pre- 
vious year* 



Exhibit 3.411 



Percent. Response to. the Question: 
"How do you feel desegregation/Inte- 
gration affects academic standards?" 



Response 


% 1st Test 


% Retest 


Better Education for 
all Children 


37% 


37% 


Not as Good an Educa- 
tion for any Children 


20% 


19% 


Better Education for 
Whites, but not for 
Minority Children 


1% 


0% 


Better Education for 
Minority Children but 
not for Whites 


18% 


19% 


Don^t Know (1st Test 
only) 


16% 


X 


Others (Specify) 
(Re test only) 


X 


18% 


No Response 


7% 


7% 



As Indicated, the "don*t know" response was deleted from 
the retest since It was felt that those answering the December 1971 ques- 
tion In this way would have had enough experience with desegregation/ 
Integration to allow them to express an opinion In May 1972. The "other" 
category was added on the retest because a number of first testing respon- 
dents gave replies for which no space was provided, such as: 

1. Better education for minority children, but 
not for non-ghetto children. 

2. Better education for slow children, but not 
for bright and/or average children. 

3. Better education for Black children, but not 
for minorities or White children. 

4. Better social education for all children, but 
poorer academic education. 

5. Leveling of academic standards. 
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These results indicated no significant shift in teachers' 
attitudes concerning the effects of desegregation/integration on academic 
standards. However, in comparing the comments on the first testing with 
the comments on the retest, a shift in focus is apparent. On the first 
tfesting the teachers seemed more concerned \d.th ethnic grouping, while on 
the retest they seemed more concerned with the achievement level of the 
individual child. 

Exhibit 3.412 



Percent Response to the Question: 
"Do you agree with the concept of desegre- 
gation/integration?" 



Response 


% Ist Test 


% Retest 


Yes 


78% 


80% 


No 


10% 


9% 


Don't Know 


9% 


X 


No Response 


4% 


11% 



As indicated, the "don't know" response was deleted from 
the retest questionnaire. It is probably significant that an overwhelm- 
ing percentage of teachers agreed with the concept of desegregation on 
both the first testing and retest. 

Perhaps it is also significant that the attitudinal change 
reflected in the responses, although small, was in a positive direction. 

Exhibit 3.413 

Percent Response to the Question: "Do 
you subscribe to the concept of moving 
children to achieve desegregation/inte- 
gration?" 

Response % 1st Test % Retest 

Yes 43% 55% 

No 33% 31% 

Don^t Know 20% X 

No Response 4% 14% 
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Aa indicated, the "don't know" response was eliminated on 
the retest. Close observation of these results revealed a definite pos- 
itive shift in the attitudes toward busing expressed by the respondents. 
Significantly, the percentage of respondents declining to express an 
opinion decreased from 24% (total of "don't know" and "no response") in 
December 1971 to 14% in May 1972, a difference of 10 percentage points. 
Simultaneously, the percentage of respondents who subscribe to the theory 
of moving children increased by 12 percentage points, while those who 
answered ^ ^ - 



"no" decreased from 33% to 31%. 



The preceding questions appeared on both the first testing 
and retest. The following question was added to Section A of the re- 
test in an attempt to determine teacher' attitudes concerning the over-all 
conduct of the desegregation/integration program last year. 

Exhibit 3.414 

Percent Response to the Question: "How 
do you feel the desegregation/integration 
effort has gone this year?" 



Response 



% 



Very Well 


15% 


Well 


20% 


Satisfactory 


38% 


Unsatisfactory 


14% 


Failed 


6% 


No Response 


6% 



In addition to rating the desegregation/integration pro- 
gram on the scale above, teachers were also given a space to write com- 
ments on this question had they so desired. 

Analysis of the responses to this question proved very 
interesting. At first glance, the respondents seemed to express an over- 
whelmingly positive attitude toward the desegregation/integration effort 
with a total of 73% choosing a "satisfactory" or better response; at the 
same time, only 20% of the respondents gave negative responses. However 
close examination of the comments to this question seemed to show the * 
results in a somewhat different perspective. 

Of the 263 teachers who responded to this question, 124 or 
W1A chose to write comments. Most of these comments (at least 80%) 
revealed negative attitudes toward the desegregation/integration program, 
a. significant finding in light of the fact that 72% of the comments came 




from teachers who chose a satisfactory or better response to the first 
part of the question. The inference here is that many of the respondents 
who expressed positive attitudes toward the conduct of the desegregation/ 
Integration effort were also cognizant of its failures, shortcomings, and 
areas needing improvement: The comments generally fell into the follow- 
ing broad categories: 

1. Increase in disciplinary problems. 

2. Problems with busing. 

3. Lack of systematic planning for implementa- 
tion of the desegregation/integration plan. 

4. Insuf f5.cient preparation of teachers. 

5. Effect of desegregation/integration on 
academic students. 

6. Adjustment of teachers and students. 

7. Ethnic imbalance in schools and classrooms. 

8. Lack of central office support, 

. Section B . Section B was the same on both the first test- 
ing and retest. Teachers were asked to agree or disagree with eight 
general statements about education, all relating directly or indirectly 
to the desegregation/ integration program. 

The combined results. are shown in Exhibit 3.415. In tabu- 
lating the result, the "Undecided" category was used for responses that 
fell in between the "Agree" and "Disagree" columns. Unanswered questions 
were tabulated as "No Response." 



Exhibit 3.415 



1. Standards of behavior and discipline Dec. '71 
should be the same for all children May' '72 

2. Each child's academic achievement Dec. '71 
should be graded by the extent to May '72 
which he is performing to his 

ability. 

3. Children learn best when they are Dec. '71 
grouped with others of about the May '72 
same proficiency in a given subject. 

4. Learning takes place best when the Dec. '71 
class is quiet. May "72 

5. The public schools should help the Dec. ^71 
minority child to assimilate into May '72 
American society. 

6. In providing equal educational Dec. '71 
opportunities, integrated schools May '72 
are more effective than enriched 
educational programs in segregated 

schools • 

7. Our curriculum needs major revisions Dec. '71 
if it is to meet the needs of min- May '72 
ority children in the integrated 
classroom. 

8. Discussion of racial and ethnic Dec. '71 
subjects is desirable even in May '72 
elementary schools. 



Dec. '71 


and May 


'72 Tests 


"i 


Agree 


Disagree 


Undecided 


N.R. 

— f 


67% 


28% 


2% 


3% > 


62% 


' 30% 


3% 


55; 


90% 


6% 


1% 


1 

3% ! 


91% 


6% 


1% 


1 


53% 


37% 


4% 


1 


46% 


42% 


7% 


6% 

1 


39% 


39% 


12% 


9% 


39% 


39% 


22% 


10% 1 


80% 


12% 


2% 


6% 


82% 


8Z 


2% 


8% 

.1 


55% 


29% 


4% 


12% 'I 


55% 


25% 


7% 


13% X 


67% 


26% 


1% 


] 

6% 


61% 


27% 


3% 


9% 


93% 


5% 


1% 


2% \ 


88% 


7% 


1% 


4% 



In developing the survey, four statements dealing with the 
concept of Individualization and the need to recognize individual differ- 
ences, and statements dealing with the concept of desegregation and inte- 
gration were included. Let us first consider those statements relating to 
individualization (statements 1-4 on Exhibit 3.415). 

On the first statement, "Standards of behavior and discip- 
line should be the sane for all children," ther-e was a 5% decrease (67% 
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to 62%) in those who agreed, coupled with a 2% increase (28% to 30%) in 
those who disagreed. 

This seemed, to indicate a greater willingness to accept 
individual differences, although almost two-thirds of the teachers still 
felt that behavior standards should have been the same for all. An over- 
whelming majority of respondents (90% in December 1971 and 91% in May 
1972) agreed with the idea that "Each child's academic achievement should 
be graded by the extent to which he is performing to his ability." It is 
interesting to note that, judging from the responses to these two state- 
ments, teachers were more willing to allow for individual differences in 
the area of academic standards than in behavior and discipline standards. 

The next statement in this category was "Children learn 
best when they are grouped with others of about the same proficiency in 
a given subject." The results showed a 7% decrease (53% to 46%) in 
"Agrees" along with a 5% increase (37% to 42%) in "Disagrees," again 
indicating a tendency toward greater acceptance of individualization. 
The fourth statement in this category was "learning takes place best when 
the class is quiet," and here we found rather large differences between 
the^ results of the December 1971 and May 1972 surveys. The "Disagrees" 
(39% first test and retest) were essentially the same. However, we 
noticed that the percentage of those in agreement with the statement 
decreased by 10 points (39% to 29%) , while the percentage of those in 
the "Undecided" category rose 10 points (12% to 22%). This may indicate 
a possible increased awareness by teachers on the importance of class- 
room atmosphere and its pedagogical effects, particularly in an indiv- 
idualized learning setting. 

Now let us consider the four statements relating to the con- 
cept of desegregation/integration (Questions 5-8 on Exhibit 3.415). The 
first statement read "The public schools should help the minority child 
to assimilate into American Society." The percentage of respondents who 
agreed with this statement was unexpectedly high, rising from 80% in 
December 1971 to 82% in May 1972; simultaneously, the number disagreeing 
decreased from 12% to 8%. It should be pointed out that there exists 
disagreement with the ideology proposing that minority groups should be 
assimilated into American society. The opposing ideology contends that 
American society itself should encompass minority groups, thus placing 
the need for change on the system or structure rather than on the 
oppressed person. In light of the opposing ideology such results as 
received from the teacher questionnaire are viewed negatively. 

Slightly more than half (55% on both surveys) agreed that 
"in providing equal educational opportunities, integrated schools are 
more effective than enriched educational programs in segregated schools." 

Ju^^^l?^ positive trend was indicated by the 4% decrease (29% to 25%) in 
the Disagree category, although there was also a 3% increase (4% to 7%) 
in those who were undecided. 

The third statement in this category was "our curriculum 
needs major revisions if it is to meet the needs of minority children in 
the integrated classroom." This time there was an unexpected decrease of 
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6% (67% to 61%) in the "Agree" responses, accompanied by a slight (1%) 
decrease in those who disagreed and a 2% increase in those who were 
undecided. 

Finally, teachers were asked to react to the idea that 
"discussion of racial and ethnic subjects is desirable even in elementary 
school." An overwhelming percentage of teachers agreed with this state- 
ment, although, surprisingly, there was a 5% decrease (from 93% to 88%) 
in those who did agree. 

Taken as a whole, the responses to these four statements 
indicated an over-all positive attitude toward the concept of desegrega- 
tion/integration. On the other hand, the differences between the first 
testing and retest indicated a negative trend. 

Section C. Section C (Section D on the retest) was a seman- 
tic differential instrument based on an instrument used by Dr. Jane Mercer 
in her study of the desegregation effort in Riverside, California. Teachers 
were asked to rate their students from the four major ethnic groups (Span- 
ish Speaking/Surname, White, Black, and Asian) on eight polar adjective 
pairs using a seven-point scale. The adjective pairs used were: sociable- 
unsociable; dull-minded-intelligent; difficult to discipline-easy to 
discipline; patient-impatient; active-passive, excitable-calm; weak-strong; 
and constrained-free. 

The teachers surveyed were very resistant to this section of 
the survey, and quite a number of those who answered the other sections 
refused to respond to this one. Many of these teachers justified their 
refusal on the grounds that they would not stereotype or that each child 
was an individual and could not be lumped with others. For example, on 
the first test there were 327 respondents, but 55 (17%) of these declined 
to answer the semantic differential. On the retest, the rebellion was even 
greater, with 97 (35%) out of 280 refusing to answer. Consequently, the 
results reported in this section are based on an N of 272 for the first 
test and an N of 183 for the retest. 

In tabulating the responses, a numerical value of "7" was 
assigned to each characteristic considered to be positive and a numerical 
value of "1" was assigned to each negative characteristic. Mean scores for 
each pair of adjectives were then computed for each ethnic group. A total 
score for each ethnic group was determined by adding together the mean 
scores for all the characteristics measured. 

These results are reported, along with the differences 
between the December 1971 and May 1972 surveys, in Exhibit 3.416. 
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+.08 


-.06 


+.07 


-.07 


-.08 


+.27 


-.04 


+.02 


+.19 


Re- 

Test 


5.26 


4.77 


4.91 


4.59 


00 

•3- 


3.90 


4.43 


4.18 


36.52 


1st 
Test 


5.18 


4.83 


•3- 

00 

• 

•3- 


4.66 


4.56 


3.63 


4.47 


4.16 


36.33 


Diff. 


+.17 


+.02 


+.36 


+.41 


-.40 


+.05 


+.02 


-.01 


+.62 1 


Re- 
Test 


5.17 


4.89 


4.63 


4.41 


4.62 


3.79 


•3- 
•3- 


4.35 


36.30 1 


1st 
Test 


5.00 


4.89 


4.27 


4.00 


5.02 


3.74 


4.42 


4.36 


35.68 


Diff. 


+.21 


-.40 


+.55 


-.18 


-.24 


-.50 


-.15 


+.04 


-.67 1 


Re- 
Test 


■4,41 


5.18 


5.68 


5.51 


3.76 


4.85 


•3- 

• 

•3- 


3.43 


37.26 


1st 
, Test 


4.20 


00 


5.13 


5.69 


4.00 


5.35 


4.59 


3.39 


37.93 


Diff. 


-.17 


+.09 


+.30 


rH 
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-.07 


+.21 


-.12 


-.22 


+.33 1 
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Test 


5.08 


4.33 


3.27 
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A close perusal of the results did not provide any dramatic 
insight. W(i did notice that, in three of the four groups, the over-all 
changes between the two surveys were in a positive direction, perhaps 
indicating that teachers had a slightly more positive attitude toward 
these groups (Spanish Speaking/Spanish Surnames, Whites, Blacks) after a 
year of desegregation/integration. Although the fourth group (Asians) 
?w * negative direction on the retest, it is interesting to note 
lltl Sroup received the highest total scores on both tests, indicating 

that the respondents rate Asian students more highly than others. Black 
students received the lowest scores on both tests, indicating that this 
group had the most negative image. Another interesting point emereed 
from Exiilblts 3.417 and 3.418, which provided a composite of the profiles 
ot the ethnic groups. Each group's profile had a rather distinctive 
saape, indicating that the teachers surveyed did tend to have different 

ist'lcs'^Lsted. '"^^ °" °^ 



Perhaps the most striking aspect of the results of this 
particular section was the over-all similarity between the attitudes 

^..rn ^^"^^^ •^^^^ Although some differences 

were identified, these were always too small to be significant. The con- 
clusion to be drawn from the consistent results is that the desegregation/ 
integration program reinforced, not changed, the attitudes of the teachers 
sampled. 

DISCUSSION 

In summary, the results of the Teacher Opinion Survey did 
not provide a definite answer to our evaluation question. In a few cases 
apparently algnlflcant attltudlnal changes were noted. However, these ' 
were probably inconclusive, and it would therefore be Imprudent to place 
too much emphasis on them. At best, the Survey alerted us to certain 
tSn efforts? ^"^"^"^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^ct future desegregatlon/lntegra- 

On the whole, teachers seemed generally committed to the 

?Mi!^\!.. f "^^^ indications of increasing pos- 

itive attitudes. At the same time, there was evidence of widespread 
dissatisfaction with the conduct of the desegregation/integration program 
m San tranclsco. Teachers surveyed were concerned with what they char- 
acterize as a lack of systematic planning for desegregation/integration. 
They were also concerned that the emphasis was merely on achieving ethnic 
balance in the classroom- without making necessary curriculum modifications 
and improvements to meet the special needs of an Integrated student popu- 

A ^i' Z;^''^"' -respondents were concerned by Increased behavior 
and discipline problems., especially at the intermediate level. Taken all 
together, the attitudes expressed on the Teacher Opinion Survey pointed 

"^f ^""^ concentrated Inservlce to prepare teachers for 
a multi-ethnic classroom. 
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Exhibit 3>420 

Teacher Opinion Survey 
Conqpoalte of let Test and Retest 
Mean Scores on Semantic Differential 
Spanish Speaking/ Spanish' Sumai&e 



1. Sociable 



2. Intelligent 

Easy to 

3. Discipline 



4. 
5. 
6. 
?• 
8. 



Patient 



Active 



Calm 



Strong 



Free 




• Unsociable 



: Dull-Mlnded 



Difficult to 
' ^ J Discipline 



Impatient 
Passive 



■^^y-- 1st Test (mean«36.33) 

xxxxx Retest (mean » 36.52) 
(possible = 56) 



• Excitable 



: Weak 



• Constrained 



-1 
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Exhibit 3,421 

Teacher Opinion Survey 
Composite of 1st Test and Retest 
Mean Scores on Semantic Differential 
Other Whites 



Sociable 



2. Intelli'>ent 



3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 



Easy to 
Discipline 



Patient. 




J Unsociable 



Active 



Calm 



Strong 



Free 



.! Dull-Minded 

Difficult to 
Discipline 



Impatient 
Passive 
Excitable 
/' Weak 

Constrained 



Key: 



Jst Test (mean « 35.68) 



xxxxx Retest . (mean «36.30) 

(possible ^ 56) 
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Exhibit 3>422 



Teacher Oplnlcm Survey 
Coxopoalte of Ist Test and Retest 
Mean Scores on Semantic Differential 
Blacks 



1. Sociable 



2. Intelligent _ 



Easy to 
Discipline 



4. 

5. 
6. 
7. 
8, 



Patient 



Active 



Calm 



Strong 



Free 




Unsociable 



: Dull-Minded 



Difficult to 
: : Discipline 



•Impatient 
Passive 



Excitable 



Weak 



: Constrained 



Key: 



1st Test (mean«33.70) 



xxxxx Retest (mean-34.03) 

(possible ""56) 




OBJECTI\TE //5 

To assess the attitudes of elementary school administrators 
toward the desegregation/integration program in the SFUSD. 

EVALUATION QUESTION 

What are the attitudes of elementary school administrators 
toward the desegregation/integration program of the San Francisco Unified 
School District? 

PROCEDURES 

The questionnaire (see Appendix) submitted to all elementary 
school administrators was prepared by the ESAP Evaluation Office. Of the 
151 administrators, HQ or 72% completed the questionnaires. 

DATA REPORTING AND ANALYSIS 

Exhibit 3.501 Summary of Elementary Administrator Replies 



Exhibit 3.502 

Exhibit 3.503 
Exhibit 3.504 

Exhibit 3.505 



"In your opinion, how important is school 
desegregation/integration as a means of 
attaining equalized educational opportunity? 

In your opinion, is busing a satisfactory 
means of desegregation/integration of pupils? 

In your opinion, how has the grade level 
organization (K-3, 4-6) in your school affected 
implementation of desegregation/integration? 

In your opinion, how has the grade level 
organization (K-3, 4-6) in your school affected 
morale of staff? 



Exhibit 3.506 In your opinion, how has the grade level 

organization (K-3, 4-6) in your school affected 
individualization/team teaching? 

Exhibit 3.507 In your opinion, how has the grade level 

organization (K-3, 4-6) in your school affected 
curriculum development? 

Exhibit 3.508 In your opinion, how has the grade level 

organization (K-3, 4-6) in your school affected 
multi-ethnic curriculum development /orientation? 

Exhibit 3.509 In your opinion, how has the grade level 

organization (K-3, 4-6) in your school affected 
new programs, new ideas? 



ISO 
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Exhibit 3.510 



Eidiibit 3.511 



Exhibit 3.512 

Exhibit 3.513 
Exhibit 3.514 

Exhibit 3.515 

Exhibit 3.516 

Exhibit 3.517 



In your opinion, how has the grade level 
organization (K-3, 4-6) in your school affected 
community involvement? 

In your opinion, how does bringing children 
of different racial ethnic backgrounds together 
at an early age affect the likelihood of racial 
tensions between groups later on? 

In your opinion, how does behavior of pupils 
this year compare with last year in your 
school? 

How would you rate the morale of your staff 
at this time? 

In your opinion, have teachers at your school (s) 
had more difficulty teaching in integrated 
classrooms? 

In your opinion, how has the implementation 
affected the level of community participation 
relative to the number of participants? 

In your opinion, how has the implementation 
affected the level of community participation 
relative to the quality of participation 

In your opinion, how do the parents of the 
children in your school (s) feel toward 
desegregation? 



E.g' ilblt 3.501 
Summary of Elementary Administrator Replies 



Zone 


Primary 


Inter- 
Mediate 


Not 
Indicated 


Total 


1 


1 


5 


1 


7 


II 


5 


3 


1 


9 


III 


11 


7 


2 


20 


IV 




3 


4 


11 


V 


3 


7 


1 


11 


VI 


6 


4 


1 


11 


VII 


2 


4 


1 


7 


'^Omitted 


2i| 


6 


4 


34 


Total 


56 


39 


15 


110 



Number of Administrators 151 
Number of Replies nO 
Percent of Replies 72.8% 

* Did not say which zone they were assigned 




Exhibit 3>502 



In your opinion how important is school desegregation/ 
integration as a means of attaining equalized quality 
^ education? 



Zone 


1 Ve'ry 
Important 


2 


3 




5 Not 
Important 


No 
Reply 


Total 


1 




2 








1 


7 


11 


3 


1 


3 




2 




9 


III 


12 


3 


2 


1 


2 




20 


IV 


7 


1 


2 


1 






11 


V 


3 


O 


2 


1 


3 




11 


VI 


7 


1 


1 


1 


1 




11 


VI . 


3 


1 


1 


1 


1 




7 


Omitted 


12 


6 


5 


8 


2 


1 


34 


Total 

i 


51 


17 


16 


13 


11 


2 


110 
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Exhibit 3.503 



In your opinion is busing a satisfactory means of 
desegregation/ integration of pupils? 



I: 



Zone 


1 Very 

"t"! s f a p t oT*v 


2 


3 


4 


5 unsatis- 


No 


Total 


I 


3 


2 




1 


•> 


1 


7 


'II 


1 


2 


3 


1 


2 




9 


III 




3 


6 


3 






20 


IV 


1 


5 


3 




2 




11 


V 


2 


3 


1 






1 


11 


VI 


3 


1 


5 




2 




11 


VII 


1 


2 


1 




2 


1 


7 


Omitted 


3 


9 


8 


7 


6 


1 


34 


Total 


18 


27 


27 


12 


22 




110 



Exhibit 3,504 



In your opinion, how has the grade level organization 

in your school affected implementation 
of desegregation/integration? 



Zone 


1 Very 
Positively 


2 


3 


4 


5 


No 
Reply 


Total 


T 


o 


1 


2 






2 


7 


II 


2 


3 


2 


2 






q 


III 


5 


2 


8 


3 


1 


1 


20 


IV 


3 


i 


4 


1 




2 


11 


V 


1 


3 


2 




3 


2 


11 


VI 


3 












11 


VII 


2 


2 




1 




2 


7 


Omitted 


9 


6 


12 


2 


5 




34 


Zone 

1 


27 


18 


34 


9 


9 


13 

1 


110 



Exhibit 3>505 



In your opinion, how has the grade level organization 
(K-3,4-6) in your school affected morale of staff? 



Zone 


1 Very 

w o X I. X V c X y 


2 


3 


4 


5 


No 
Reply 


Total 


I 


1 


3 


1 






2 


7 


II 


2 


1 


3 


2 


1 




9 


III 


7 


4 


4 


3 


2 






IV 


3 


2 


3 


1 




2 


11 


V 


4 


3 


1 




1 


2 


11 


VI 


5 


1 


2 






3 


11 


VII 


1 


2 


2 






2 


7 


Omitterl 


8 


5 


9 


5 


7 






Zone 


31 


21 


25 


.11 


11 


11 


110 



is 



Exhibit 3>506 



In your opinion, how has the grade level organization 
(K-3, i|-6) in your school affected individualization/team 
teaching? 



Zone 


1 Very 
Positively 


2 


3 


4 


5 


No 
Reply 


Total 


T 
X 




3 


1 






1 


7 


T T 


1 


2 




1 


1 




9 


III 




5 


9 


1 


1 




20 


IV 


2 


3 


2 


] 




3 


11 


V 


1 


3 


2 


1 


2 


2 


11 


VI 


2 


2 


3 


1 




3 


11 


VII 


1 


2 


2 






2 


7 


Omitted 


8 


10 


8 




3 


1 


34 


















Zone 


21 


30 


31 


9 


7 


12 


110 

1 
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Exhibit 3,507 



In yovDC opinion, how has the grade level organization 
(K-3,4-6) in your school affected curriculum development? 



Zone 


Very 
positively 


i 

2 


3 


1 

1 


5 


! 

No j 


Totc^l 


I 


3 


3 




* 




— 


7 


II 


1 


3 


2 




2 


1 




III 


6 


5 


7 




2 




i 

20 


IV 




3 


2 




1 


2 


11 


V 


1 


4 


2 


1 


1 


2 




VI 


2 




2 


1 




3 


11 


VII 








1 




2 


•7 


Omitted 


6 


11 


12 


2 


2 


1 




Zone 


22 


36 


27 


5 


8 


12 


110 



if.8 
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Erfilblt 3.508 



In your opinion, how has the grade level organization 
(K-3, 4-6) in your school affected niulti-ethnic 
curriculum development /orientation? 



Zone 



1 Very 
Positively 


2 


3 


i ^ 


5 


No 
Reply 


^ 

1 i O LdX 


I 


3 


2 


1 


i 
I 


1 
1 

1 

1 

\ 


1 


1 

j 7 

i 
1 


II 


2 


2 


3 


i 
> 


\ 2 




i 

9 


III 


7 


i| 


5 


I 

1 


2 

1 


1 


20 


IV 


0 


c 
0 


2 






2 


11 


V 


2 


1 


2 


2 


2 


2 


11 


VI 


2 


3 


2 


1 




3 


11 


VII 


1 




1 






2 


7 


Omitted 


5 


12 


10 




3 






Zone 

f 


23 


33 


26 


8 


9 


11 


110 
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Exhibit 3,509 



In your opinion, how has the grade level organization 
(K-3, 6) in your school affected new programs, 
new ideas? / 



Zone ' 


1 Very 
Positively 


2 


3 

. 


4 


5 


1 

No 
Reply 


I 

Total 


i 

I 

1 


'"i 

3 1 

1 


2 


1 






1 


, 

7 


i 

II 1 


1 
1 

2 

1 
i 


1 

2 . 


3 




1 


1 


9 


1 

1 

TT Y 
ill 


1 

O ) 

1 








1 




20 


• 

IV 


i 

4 ! 


2 


■ 

2 




1 


2 


11 


V 


1 


4 








2 


11 


VI 

1 


3 


1 


3 






3 


11 


VII 


1 


3 


; 1 






2 


7 


Omittiid 




9 


10 


; 2 


3 


2 

t 


34 


Zone 


30 


27 


2i» 

1 


1 B . 


8 


1 

13 


110 








1 


1 




♦ 





2-:o 
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Exhibit 3,510 



In your opinion, how has the grade level organization 
(K-3,4-6) in yoiir school affected community involvement? 



Zone 

- 


1 Very 
positively 


2 


3 




5 


No 
Reply 




I 


1 


3 


1 







1 


7 


II 


2 


1 


4 




2 




9 


III 


1 


2 


8 


5 


3 


1 


20 


IV 




3 


3 


2 


1 


2 


11 


1 V 


1 


2 




1 




3 


11 


VI 




3. 


1 


1 


2 


3 


11 


VII 




1 




2 


2 


2 


7 


Omitted 


6 


5 


10 


S 


5 




34 


Zone 


12 

1 


20 


27 : 


19 


19 1 

1 

i 


13 


110 
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Exhibit 3>511 



In your opinion how does bringing children of different 
racial ethnic backgrounds together at an early age 
affect the likelihood of racial tensions between groups 
later on? 



Zone 


1 Greatly 
Increased 


2 


3 


4 


5 Greatly 
Decreased 


No 
Reply 


Total 


I 


1 




2 


1 


]. 


2 


7 


II • 


1 


2 


2 


2 


2 




9 


III 




2 




7 


7 




20 


IV 






1 


6 






11 


V 


1 




1 


2 


6 


1 


11 


VI 






2 


2 


5 


2 


11 


VII 


1 




1 


3 


2 




7 


Omitted 


1 


3 


9 


7 


11 


3 


34 


Total 


5 


7 


22 


30 


38 


8 


110 



9,-9 
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EAlblt 3>512 



In your opinion, how does the behavior of pupils this 
year compare with last year in your school? 



Zone 


P 1 a c?CYior^m 


1 Wovy 
Much 




1 , 

O 


1 1 
H 


5 Very 
Much 
Worse 


T 

No 
Reply 


Total 


I 


Out of 


2 


2 


1 






2 


7 




In 


2 


1 








4 


7 


II 


Out of 


2 




1 




1 


1 


9 




In 


2 




2 


3 


1 


1 


9 


III 


Out of 




2 


3 


8 


1 


2 


20 




In 


2 


3 


5 


5 


1 


i; 


20 


IV 


Out of 


2 


3 




? 






11 




In 


2 


2 


3 


1 




3 


11 


V 

V 


VJU. L UX 


X 


o 


r 
D 


2 


1 




11 




In 


1 


6 


2 


1 


1 




11 


.VI 


Out of 


3 


1 


3 


3 




1 


11 




In 


2 


2 




2 




1 


11 


VII 


Out of 


1 


1 


2 


3 






7 




In 


1 


2 


1 


3 






7 


Omittec 


Out of 


5 


7 




6 


11 


1 


34 




In 




9 


6 


7 


7 


1 


34 


Total 


Out of 
In 


20 
16 


18 
25 


23 
23 


28 
22 


14 
10 


7 
14 


110 
110 



Exhibit 3,513 



How would you rate the morale of your staff at 
this time? 



Zone 


1 Very 
High 


2 


3 


4 


5 Very 
Low 


No 
Reply 


Total 


I 




5 


2 








7 


II 


2 


3 


2 


1 


1 




9 


III 


7 


5 


4 


2 


1 


1 


20 


IV 




3 


2 


1 


1 




11 


V 


3 


2 


3 


1 


1 


1 


11 


VI 




4 


1 


1 




1 


11 


VII 


1 


3 




1 


1 


1 


7 


Omitted 


4 


10 


9 


9 


1 


1 


34 


Total 


25 


35 


23 


16 


6 


5 


110 



Exhibit 3.514 



In your opinion have teachers at your school(s) had 
more difficulty teaching in integrated classrooms? 



1 



Zone 


1 Great 
Deal More 


2 


3 


4 


5 Great 
Deal Less 


No 
Reply 


Total 


I 


1 


1 


2 


2 




1 


7 


T T 

II 


2 


3 


2 




2 




9 


III 


6 


2 


3 


3 


4 


2 


20 


IV 


2 


1 

i 




2 


2 


2 


11 


V 


1 


1 


2 


2 


1 




i 

" ! 


VI 


2 




3 


1 


1 ; 

i 




11 ' 


VII 




1 


2 




t 
i 




7 , 


Omitted 


5 


i 

9 


9 


5 : 


1 


5 


34 ' 


Total 


19 

1 
1 


22 


25 


19 


13. 

i 
1 


14 

j 


1 

110 . 

• 
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Exhibit 3,515 



In yoiir opinion, how has the implementation affected 
the level of connnunity participation relative to the 
number of participants? 



1 

Zone 


1 Greatly 
Increased 


2 


3 


4 


5 Greatly 
Decreased 


No 
Reply 


Total 


I 




3 


2 


1 




1 


7 


II 


1 


1 


2 


3 


2 




9 


III 


2 


2 




6 


5 


1 


20 


IV 






3 


4 






11 


V 




2 


3 


2 


3 


1 


11 


VI 


1 


2 




2 


2 




11 


VII 


1 


1 




3 


2 




7 


Omitted 


6' 


5 


7 


9 


5 


2 


34 


Total 


11 


16 


25 


30 


23 


5 


110 
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Exhibit 3,516 



In your opinion, how has the implementation affected 
the level of commuiiity participation relative to the 
quality of participation? 



Zone 


1 Greatly 
ImDroved 


2 


3 


4 


5 Greatly 
Decreased 


No 
Reolv 


Total 


I 


2 


1 


2 


1 




1 


7 


II 


1 




2 


2 


3 


1 


9 


III 


4 


1 


5 


4 


4 


1 


20 


IV 


1 


1 


4 


2 


3 




11 


V 




3 


2 


2 


2 


2 


11 


VI 


1 


2 


5 


1 


1 




11 


VII 




2 




3 


1 


1 


7 


Omitted 


5 


5 


11 


5 


5 


2 


24 


Total 


14 


15 


33 


20 


19 


8 


110 
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Exhibit 3.517 



In your opinion, how do the parents of the children in 
your school(s) feel toward desegregation? 



Zone 



Parents of 
Children 



1 Very 
Positively 



5 Very 
Negatively 



No 
Reply 



TI 



III 



IV 



VI 



VII 



Omitted 



Bused 

Walking 

Bused 

Walking 

Bused 

Walking 

Bused 

Walking 

Bused 

Walking 

Bused 

Walking 

Bused 

Walking 

Bused 

Walking 



2 
1 
2 
5 
2 
3 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
3 
7 



5 
3 
1 
1 
7 
2 
2 
3 

1 
2 

2 
2 
10 
6 



1 
1 
2 
2 
5 
3 
4 
3 
6 
4 
7 
1 
1 
1 
10 
11 



1 
2 
2 
4 
6 
2 



2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
6 



1 
2 
1 
3 
1 



2 
4 



1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 



1 
2 
2 
3 
3 



Total 



Bused 
Walking 



12 
21 



33 
22 



36 
26 



16 
16 



5 
12 



8 
13 
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DISCUSSION 



In evaluating the Administrator Opinion Survey particular 
account must be taken of eighteen Items which could be tabulated (Exhibits 
3.501-3.517). Distrlct-wlde, eleven of these Items elicited positive or 
very positive responses while four brought negative or somewhat negative 
responses . 

The most positive responses came to six of the seven items 
dealing with grade level organization (Exhibits 3.504 - 3.509) and to the 
question of ethnic tensions (Exhibit 3.511), Other generally positive 
responses come in reply to the question dealing with equalized quality 
education (Exhibit 3.502), teacher morale (Exhibit 3.513) and parental 
attitudes toward busing (Exhibit 3,517). 

The negative responses dealt with the questions of teacher 
difficulty in teaching in a desegregated situation (Exhibit 3.51A), com- 
munity participation (Exhibits 3.515 and 3.516) and community involvement 
in the grade level reorganization plan (Exhibit 3.510). 

In examining the administrator responses by zones one must 
recognize that of the 110 responses, 34 or 31% did not indicate the zone 
to which they were assigned. 

Zone I administrators. In the second year of a desegregation/ 
integration program, had very positive reactions to the survey. Adminis- 
trators in Zone IV and VI had positive responses as did those in Zone III 
and VII* Zone V administrators seemed to be rather middle of the road in 
attitude while administrators in Zone II had very wide ranges of response 
and more negative responses than those in the other zones. 

As previously mentioned in the discussion of district-wide 
responses, there vere generally negative replies in almost all zones to 
the questions dealing with teacher difficulty in a desegregated situation 
and community participation in local school activities. 

One item in the survey dealt with several factors in pro- 
moting quality education in the schools. Supplies, equipment, and para- 
professio'.ial and counseling services were mentioned most often and were 
given the highest priorities. Community involvement and Bilingual/ESL 
services vere mentioned least often and were given the lowest priorities. 
This can be understood in the latter instance since large numbers of schools 
did not have significant numbers of pupils requiring this servic?. There 
were several expressions of need for librarians and resource teachers. 

Many of the administrators made very cogent comments in 
response to the opinions solicited in the survey. These comments cannot 
be considered as indicating widespread attitudes, but those that were 
repeated by several respondents are reported so as to gain some insight 
into what administrators were thinking. 
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While many remarked as to the need for equalized educational 
opportunity, and some spoke of the necessity of socio-economic desegrega- 
tion and the importance of competent staff, others felt that motivated 
children were "marking time," that education was equalized at a lower 
level of expectancy and that several schools were receiving unsually 
large financial allotments. 

Large numbers of administrators felt strongly that busing 
was the only possible technique available to implement desegregation/inte- 
gration so long as housing patterns exist as they do. Others objected to 
the busing program as creating problems, being costly, and because their 
schools were already desegregated. 

Some felt that the K-3, grade level organization was a 
good idea, but others felt that the intermediate grades had a dispropor- 
tionate number of discipline problems and That the primary schools 
suffered from the lack of pupil leadership provided by the older children. 
There were very mixed responses to the question of the comparative 
behavior of pupils. The smaller classes this year were felt to be 
beneficial and several responses indicated improved behavior as the year 
progressed. Others repeated the statement relative to the greater diffi- 
culty in teaching the intermediate grades and spoke of their staffs 
being inadequately prepared to teach "ghetto" children. 

Those administrators who spoke of high teacher morale 
based it on dedication and excellence of staff and grade level reorgan- 
ization. There v/ere several comments on the continuing improvement 

of teacher morale as the year progressed. Those administrators who 
felt teacher morale was low spoke of frustration and overwork increased 
discipline problems and lack of confidence in the direction from the 
district's headquarters. 

Administrators believed that previous experience had much 
to do with teaching achievement in an integrated environment • It was 
felt that many had problems in making the adjustment to the new situation, 
that some were facing unaccustomed discipline problems not previously 
•encountered and that the wider range of pupils ability was making it more 
difficult to teach effectively. 

The question of community participation brought the most 
negative reactions from elementary school administrators. While there 
were some generally positive comments, more felt that both the quantity 
and quality of community participation had declined. Distance from the 
school was given as one reason for this, and intermediate schools 
seemingly suffered from the absence of more interested and more highly 
motivated primary grade parents. 

The question of parental attitude toward desegregation 
brought forth very mixed and very generalized administrator responses. 
Many felt that they did » not want to speak for the parents of the children 
in theii? schools. 

One last comment, repeated by several administrators, and 
perhaps of the greatest significance, was that the educational environ- 
ment had vastly improved- 




CHAPTER 4 



STRUCTURAL ASPECTS 



GOAL 

TO ASSESS THE STRUCTURAL ASPECTS (ETHNIC BALANCE, 
ATTENDANCE, ETC) OF THE SAN FRANCISCO ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
THROUGH THE DESEGREGATION/INTEGRATION PROGRAM 



OBJECTIVE #1 

To assess In each SFUSD school the ethnic student balance 
as compared to the ethnic composition designated by state guidelines. 

EVALUATION QUESTION 

During the first year of the desegregation/integration program 
did all the elementary school ethnic enrollinents achieve ethnic balance 
within state guidelines? Similarly, did th3 seven elementary zones like- 
wise achieve ethnic balance? 

Further, did the ethnic percents for the zones and the 
individual schools show Improved balance when conqpared with the enroHments 
and percents for 1970-71? 

PROCEDURES 

The elementary schools reported their ethnic enrollments as 
of November 12, 1971. This data was compared to the survey conducted the 
previous year as of September 23, 1970. In both cases the ethnic estimates 
were determined by the classroom teachers and in no instance was the 
student questioned as to his or her ethnic bacP:groimd« 

The ethnic categories utilized in nhese surveys were: 



ss 


Spanish Suiname and/or Spanish Speaking 


ow 


Other White 


N/B 


Negro/Black 


C 


Chinese 


J 


Japanese 


K 


Korean 


AI 


American Indian 


F 


Filipino 


ONW 


Other Non-White 



The comparisons contained in this report detail the ethnic 
enrollments and percents for the seven zones and all schools and annexes 
operating in the San Francisco Unified School District during 1971-72. 

The enrollments for those schools operating during 1970-71, 
but closed during 1971-72 are included in the data for the former year. 



DATA REPORTING AND ANALYSIS 



Exhibit 4,11 Comparison of Ethnic Estimates of Pupils 
Elementary Division Totals 
1970-71 versus 197W2 

Exhibit 4,12 Comparison of Ethnic Estimates of Pupils 
Elementary Division Zone Summaries 
1970-71 versus 1971-72 

Exhibit 4,13 Comparison of Ethnic Estimates of Pupils 

Elementary Division Individual School Reports 
1970-71 versus 1971-72 

Exhibit 4.14 Elementary School Ethnic Percentages 
Outside State Guidelines 
(As of Nov. 12, 1971) 



Note: For the 1970-71 school year, ethnic reports for 
schools with both a main building and annex have 
been pro-rated to compensate for information 
received which combined ethnic data from both 
buildings. 1971-72 ethnic data was available in 
separate reports from the main building and its 
annex. 
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Exhibit 4.U 

Comparison of Ethnic Estimates of Pupils 
Elementary School Totals 
M70-71 versus 1971-72 




NET CHANGE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
TOTAL 

ENROLLMENT 

PERCENTAGE POINT 

ENROLLMENT 
PERCENTAGE 
CHANGE (2) 



1 

(2) Enrollment c l ange ey>re88ea ^s s a ^ercen tf of 
ethnic categj)ries, ^ 



( 1) Schoo Is oper it ing dir ring 1^70 -71 ^hlch a {re closed ijn^ 1971-72, | 



1I7O-71I 



enrollments in kll 



-MS- Uy 
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Exhibit 4.12 



Comparison of Ethnic Fstlmates of Pupils 
Elementary School Zone Summaries 
1970-71 versus 1971-72 



ERIC 



ZONE I 

1970- 71 
PRIMARY 

% 

INTERMEDIATE 
% 

TOTAL 
% 

1971- 72 
PRIMARY 

% 

INTERMEDIATE 
% 

TOTAL 
% 

ZONE II 

1970- 71 

PRIMARY 
% 

INTERMEDIATE 
% 

TOTAL 
% 

1971- 72 
PRIMARY 



% 

INTEFHEDIATE 
X 

TOTAL 
% 



oS 


Ow 


N/B 


C 


J 


K 


AI 


F 


ONW 


TOTALS 






















96 


1095 




1034 


619 


207 


22 


10 


— ., — 
125 


56 


3264 


2.9 


33.6 


31.7 


19.0 


6.3 


.7 


1'3 


3.8 


1.7 


1 

100.0 


96 


1239 


473 


610 


197 


15 


4 


134 


49 


2817 


3.4 


44.0 


! 16.8 


21.7 


7.0 


.5 


.1 


4._8J 
259 


1.7 


100.0 


192 


2334 


1507 


1229 


404 


__37 


14 


105 


6081 


3.2 


38.4 


24.8 


20.2 


6.6 ' 


.6 


.2 




1.7 


100.0 






i 1 J 






1 






75 


984 


877 i657 


170 


25 


3 


• 

166 1 50 


3001 


2.5 


32.8 


29.2 I2I.7 


1 

5.7 1 .8 


.1 


1 

5.5 1 1.? 


100.0 


70 


858 


1 

630 |636 


164 


20 


2 


1 

J.23 j_44^ 


2547 

100.0 


2.8 


33.7 


24.7 125.0 [6.4 


.8 


.1 


1 

1 4.8 1 1.7 


145 

• ■■■■■III 


1842 


1507 !l287 |334 


45 


5 


289 


; 94 


... . ^ 
5548 


1 

! 2.6 

i 


33.2 1 27.2 123.2 


6.0 


.8 


.1 


! 

5.2 !l,7 


100.0 


1 

I 


! 1 






i i 


1 


95 


1233 


1 

803 897 




4 


12 1 67 i 65 


3207 


3.0 

109 


38,4._ 
943 






..J 


./i 


i 


LOO^O — 


644 I215 


/,o 


6 


14 


29 


1.64 

1 

1 

•125. 


2061 


5.3 


45.8 


31.1 


10.4 


■ 

1.9 


• .3 


.7 




imjL 

5268 


! 204 


2176 


1112 
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Eidilblt 4.12 (Cont'd) 



Comparison of Ethnic Estimates of Pupils 

Elementary School Zone Summaries 

1970-71 versus 1971-72 
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Eithlblt 4.12 (Cont'd) 

Comparison of Ethnic Estimates of Pupils 
Elementary School Zone Summaries 
1970-71 versus 1971-72 
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Exhibit 4»12 (Cont'd) 

Comparison of Kthnle Bstlsiates of Pupils 
Eleaentacy School Zone SunBsarles 
1970-71 versus 1971-72 
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Exhibit A. 13 
Comparison of Ethnic Estimates of Pupils 
Elementary School Individual School Reports 
1970-71 versus 1971-72 
Zone I 
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Eadilblt 4.13 (Cont'd) 
Comparison of Ethnic Estlaates of Pupils 
Elementary School Individual School Reports 
1970-71 versus 1971-72 
Zone I 
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Eriilblt A. 13 (Cont'd) 
Comparison of Ethnic Estimates of Pupils 
Elementary School Individual School Reports 
1970-71 versus 1971-72 
Zone I 
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Exhibit 4,13 (ContM) 
Comparison of Ethnic Estimates of Pupils 
Elementary School Individual School Reports 
1970-71 versus 1971-72 
Zone II 
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2.6 


.8 


.0 


.0 


10.1 


2.6 


100.0 


Kate 
ixcnncay 


•70- '71 


75 


195 


30 


1 


2 


0 


1 


3 


1 


308 


% 


24.4 


63.3 


9.7 




.3 


.6 


.0 


.3 


il.O 


i 

1 .3 


99.9 




•71- '72 


71 : 


145 


126 


4 


1 


0 


5 


21 


6 


379 




% 


18.7 


38.3 


33.2. 


1.1 


.3 


.0 


1.3 


5.5 


1 1.6 


100.0 


Mlraloma 


'70- '71 


17 


315 


100 


34 


2 


0 


0 


5 




483 _j 




% 


3.5 


65.2 


20.7 


7.0 

1 


.4 


.0 


.0 


1.1 


2.1 


100.0 




•71- '72 


81 


155 


140 


16 


3 


1 


1 


15 


14 


- -" ■- i 

426 




% 


19.0 


36.4 


32.8 


3.8 


.7 


.2 


.2 


3.5 


i 

3.3 


99.9 ■ 


Paul Revere 

Annex (1) '70- '71 


167 


102 


155 


23 


1 




0 


62 


13 


523 




X 


31.9 


19.5 


29.6. 


4.4 


.2 


.0 


.0 


11.9 


2.5 


100.0 


(1) 1970- 


71 data ii 


i for 8/ 


.5 of 1 


'aul Re'< 


^ere Ma 


iln 








1 

1 

J 
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EAlblt A. 13 (Cont'd) 
Comparison of Ethnic Estimates of Pupils 
Elementary School Individual School Reports 
1970-71 versus 1971-72 
Zone IV 







SS 


ow 


N/B 


C 


J 


K 


AI 


F 


ONW 


TOTALS 




'71- '72 


107 


62 


126 


18 


0 


0 


2 


79 


7 


401 


Sir Francis 
Drake Ann. 


% 


26.7 


15.5 


31.4 


4.5 


.0 


.0 ] 


. 5 


19.7 


1.7 


100.0 


'70- '71 
(2) 


1 


2 


182 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


188 




% 


.5 


1.1 


96.8 


.5 


.0 


.0 


.0 


.0 


1.1 


100.0 




'71- '72 


40 


27 


92 


1 


2 


0 


1 


9 


6 


178 




% 


22.5 


15.2 


51.7 


.6 


1.1 


.0 


.6 


5.0 


3.4 


100.1 


W. Portal 


'70- '71 


36 


579 


14 


42 


32 


2 


0 


11 


20 


736 




% 


4.9 


78.7 


1.9 


5.7 


4.3 


.3 


.0 


1.5 


2.7 


100.0 




'71-' 72 


119 


208 


209 


21 


11 


0 


2 


23 


36 


629 




% 


18.9 


33.1 


33.1 


3.3 


1.7 


.0 


.4 


3.7 


5.7 


99.9 


PRIMARY 
TOTAL 


'70- '71 


1032 


1958 


851 


155 


41 


12 


7 


299 


100 


4435 


% 


23.2 


44.0 


19.1 


3.5 


.9 


.3 


.1 


6.7 


2.2 


100.0 




'71- '72 


860 


994 


1 

1257 


95 


25 


1 


13 


288 


111 


( 

3644 




% 


23.6 


27.3 


34.5 


2.6 


.7 




.4 


7.9 


3.0 


100.0 


INTERMEDIATE 






















Burnett 


'70-' 71 


16 


6 


539 


4 


0 


0 


•a 

_J 


.0, 




J lit 




% 


2.8 


1.1 


93.9 


.7 


.0 


.0 


.5 


1.0 


.0 


100.0 




'71- '72 


107 


81 


189 


10 


0 


0 


3 


23 


11 


: 424 




% 


25.2 


19.1 


44.6 


2.4 


.0 


.0 


.7 


5.4 


2.6 


100.0 


Diamond 
Hgts. 


'70-' 71 


31 


286 


58 


43 


11 


1 


0 


10 


8 


448 


% 


6.9 


63.8 


13.0 


9.6 


2.5 


.2 


.0 


2.2 


1.8 


100.0 




'71-' 72 


80 


215 


149 


39 


17 


0 


1 


7 


18 


526 




% 


15.2 


!i0.9 


28.3 


7.4 


3.2 


.0 


.2 


1.3 


3.4 


99.9 


Jed. Smith 


'70- '71 


6 


6 


571 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


9 


593 




% 


1.0 


1.0 


96.3 


.2 


.0 


.0 


.0 


.0 


1.5 


100.0 




'71-' 72 


54 


66 


168 


8 


0 


0 


0 


12 


3 


311 


(2) 1970-71 data is 


for 1/3 

L 


of Sii 


• Francj 


[ s Drali 


.s Mail 


I and 


\nnex. 









Exhibit A. 13 (Cont'd) 
Conparison of Ethnic Estimates of Pupils 
Elementary School Individual School Reports 
1970-71 versus 1971-72 
Zone IV 



ERIC 





SS 


OW 


M/B 


C 


J 


K 


AI 


F 


ONW 


TOTALS 


% 


17.4 


21.2 


54.0 


2.6 


.0 


.0 


.0 


3.9 


1.0 


100.1 


LeConte '70- '71 


380 


278 


139 


28 


5 


0 


4 


67 


25 


926 


% 


41.1 


30.0 


50.0 


3.0 


.5 


.0 


.4 


7.2 


2.7 


00 'tj ' 


'71-' 72 


167 


156 


225 


54 


4 


1 


1 


45 


9 


662 


7 

n 


25.2 


23.5 


34.0 


8.2 


.6 


.2 


.2 


6.8 


1.4 


100.1 


Paul Rpverp ' 7n— ' 71 


147 


90 


135 


21 


0 


0 


0 


54 


12 


459 


(3) 


32.0 


19.6 


29.4 


4.6 


.0 


.0 


.0 


11.81 


2.6 


100.0 


'71-'' 72 


84 


89 


109 


11 


0 


2 


0 


55 


7 


357 


% 


23.5 


24.9 


30.5 


3.1 


.0 


.6 


•0 


15.4 


2.0 


100.0 


Sir Francis '70- '71 
Drake (4) 

% 


2 


3 


363 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 i 


D 


17/1 


.5 


.8 


97.1 


.3 


.0 


.0 


.0 




1. m J 


J.UU . U 


'71-' 72 


77 


78 




127 


13 


2 


0 


0 


21 


8 




% 


23.6 


23.9 


39.0 


4.0 


.6 


.0 


—J 

.0 j 6.4 


2 5 




INTERMEDIATE 

TAT AT ■ _ ■ 

iUlAL ' JQ— ' 71 
% 


582 


669 


1805 


98 


16 


1 


7 


137 


59 


3374 


17.3 


19.8 


53.5 


2.9 


.5 




.2 


|4.l" 


1.7 


100.0 


'71-' 72 


569 


685 


967 


135 


23 


3 


5 


163 


56 


1 2606 


% 


21.8 


26.3 


37.1 

*■ —————— 


5.2 


.9 


.1 


.2 


6.3 


j2.1 


100.0 




















t 

1 




ZONE TOTAL '70- '71 


1614 


2627 


r- 

i 2656 


253 


1 


1 


14 


1 436* 


\ 15':1 

1 


7829 


% 


20.6 


33.6 


j 33.9 


3.2 


.7 


.2 


.2 


1 5.6 


i 2.0 

1 


100.0 


'71-' 72 


1429 


1679 


! 2224 

f 


230 


48 


4 


18 


j 451 


1 167 


1 6250 


% 


22.9 


26.8 


35.6 


1 3.7 

i 


.7 


.1 


.3 


7.2 


I2.7 


100.0 










i 

1 • 






















i" — - 














(3) 1970-71 data is 


for 7/] 


L5 of P 


aul Rev 


ere Ma 


:.n 












(4) 1970-71 data is 


for 2/: 


J of S 
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lis Dr 


e ke Hb 
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.90 



Eihlblt (Cont'd) 
Comparison of Ethnic Estloiates of Pupils 
Elementary School Individual School .reports 
. 1970-71 versus 1971t72 

Zone-'V:' 



PRIMARY 

Candlestick ♦70-.»7i 
Cove 


SS 


OW 


N/B 


C 


J 


K 


AI 


F 


ONW 


TOTALS 




60 


125 


4 


0 


0 


0 


13 


7 


233 




Z 


10,3 


25.8 


53.6 


1.7 


.0 


.0 


.0 


5.6 


3.0 


100.0 




'71- '72 




116 


94 


9 


1 


0 


0 


10 


4 


276 




% 




42.0 


34.1 


3.3 


.4 


.0 


.0 


3.6 


1.4 


100.0 


Cleveland 


'70- '71 




O P P 

255 


44 


28 


2 


0 


9 


31 


6 


496 




% 




51. A 


8.9 


5.6 


.4 


.0 


1.8 


6.3 


1.2 


100.0 




'71-72 


8.8 


189 


126 


14 


1 


1 


3 


36 


4 


462 




% 


19.0 


40.9 


27.3 


3.0 


.2 


.2 


.6 


7.8 


.9 


99.9 


Conm.Sloat 


'70-'71 


20 


476 


189 


16 


13 


5 


0 


1 


9 


729 




% 


2.8 


65.3 


25.9 


2.2 


1.8 


.7 


.0 


.1 


1.2 


100.0 




' 71- '7.2 


76 


252 


267 


25 


10 


1 


2 


36 


14 


683 




% 


11 1 


36.9 


39.1 


3.7 


1.5 


.1 


.3 


5.3 


2.0 


100.0 


E.R.Taylor 


'7a-'71 


1 on 


287 


152 


39 


6 


0 


1 


30 


18 


663 




% 

71-' 72 




43.3 


22.9 


5.9 


.9 


.0 


.2 ■ 


4.5 


2.7 


100.0 




110 

XX J 


199 


283 


27 


0 


0 


1 


48 


34 


705 






xo • u 


0 Q O 


40.1 


3.8 


.0 


.0 


.1 


6.8 


4.9 


99.9 


El. Dorado 


'70- "71 


DO 


1 "70 

X7J 


201 


45 


3 


1 


1 


25 


14 


529 




% 


12 S 


00 o 


38.0 


8.5 


.6 


.2 


.2 


4.7 


2.6 


100.0 




'71- '72 


52 


1 ^ 
1X0 


173 


13 


1 


2 


0 


28 


21 


406 




% 


12.8 


28.6 


42.6 


3.2 


.2 


.5 


.0 


6.9 


5.,2 


100.0 ;' 


Hillcrest 


'70-'7l 


148 


239 


52 


71 


5 


2 


1 


37 


4 


559 




% 


9 A Q 
^0 • J. 


42.9 


9.3 


12.7 


.9 


.3 


.1 


6.6 


.7 


100.0 




•71- '72 


109 


125 


179 


35 


1 


2 


1 


45 


15 


512 




% . 


21.3 


24.4 


35.0 


6.8 


.2 


.4 


.2 


8.8 


2.9 


100.0 


Longfellow 


'70- '71 


166 


251 


46 


25 


3 


0 


1 


76 


7 


575 




% 


28.9 


43.7 


8.0 


4.3 


.5 


.0 


.2 


13.2 


1.2 


100.0 




•71-^72 


96 


127 


219 


6 


0 


0 


2 


52 


9 


511 





E3dilblt 4.13 (Cont'd) 
Comparison of Ethnic Estimates of Pupils 
Elsfientary School Individual School Reports 
1970-71 versus 1971-72 
Zone V 



SS 


OW 


N/B 


C 


J 


K 


1 

AI 


F 


ONW 


TOTALS 


18.8 


24.8 


42.9 


1.2 


.0 


.0 


.4 


10.2^ 


1.8 


100.1 


7 


62 


13 


0 


0 


0 


0 


15 






7 1 


O J. J 


13.3 


.0 


. 0 


. 0 


. 0 








1 n 

lU 




10 


0 


2 


0 


0 


35 


1 


149 


6.7 


61.1 


6.7 


.0 


1.3 


.0 


.0 


} 
} 

23.5^ 


7 


-LUU . U 


91 


321 


2 1 26 

__i _ __ 


27 


5 


1 


14 


12 




18.3 


64.3 


A 


5 ") 


5.4 


1.0 


. 2 


2 . 8 


£. u *-r 


d.\J\J . u 


38 


135 


J. U *T 


16 


2 


2 


0 


15 


8 




10.0 


35.5 


43. 2 

, : 1 


4.2 


.5 


.5 


.0 


3.9 


2. 1 


99.9 


74 


161 


305 


4 


4 


0 


2 


70 


11 


631 


11.7 


25 . 5 . 


48.3 


.6 


.6 


.0 


.3 


11.1 


1.8 


99.9 


106 


140 


189 


12 


3 


2 


6 


62 


25 


545 


19.4 


25.7 


34.7 


2.2 


.6 


.4 


1.1 


11.4 


4.6 


100.1 


105 


203 


74 


14 


5 


1 


2 


41 


15 


460 


22,8 


44.1 


16.1 


3.0 


1.1 


.2 


.4 


8.9 


3.3 


99.9 


79 


105 


119 


14 


3 


0 


0 


36 


10 


366 


7.1.6 


28.7 


32.5 


3.8 


.8 


.0 


.0 


9.8 


2.7 


99.9 


952 


2488 


1203 


272 


1 68 


14 


18 


353 


104 

1 


5472 


17.4 


45.5 


22.0 


5.0 

171 




.3 


.3 


6.4 


1.9 


100.0 


809 


1595 


1823 


1 


10 


15 


403 


145 


4995 


16.2 


31.9 


36.5 


3.4 1 ,5 .2 


.3 


8.1 


2.9 


100.0 








1. .. ... 


! 




1 

1 






15 


17 


562 


6 


i 

0 1 1 


0 


5 


7 


..m. 

1 100.0 


2.4 

67 


2.8 


91.7 


1.0 


■ r 
.0 1 .2 


.0 


.8 jl.l 


119 


289 


21 


4 


!n 


9 1 64 


i9 


582 


11.5 


20.4 


49.7 


3.6 


.7 


-.0 


1.5 


11.0 


1.5 


99.9 


88 


124 


16 


4 




0 


0 


16 

1 


3 


251 



% 

Navy School '70-' 71 
Hunters Pt. 

% 

•71-'72 
% 

Parkside '70- '71 



•71- '72 
% 

San Miguel '70- '71 
% 

•71-'72 
% 

Sunnyside '70- '71 
% 

?71-'72 



PRIMARY 
TOTAL 



ERIC 



% 

•70-'71 
% 

•71- '72, 
% 

INTERMEDIATE 
Brete Harte '70- '71 
% 

•71- '72 
% 

Excelsior • 70-^71 
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232 



% 

'71-' 72 
% 

Fremont '70-' 71 

•71-'72 
% 

Guadalupe '70- '71 
% 

'71-' 72 
% 

John 

McLaren '70-' 71 
% 

•71- '72 
% 

Monroe '70- '71 
% 

•71-' 72 
% 

Vis. (1) '70- '71 
Valley 

% 

•71-' 72 
% 

Vis. (2) '70-' 71 
Valley Ann, 
% 

•71-'72 

(1) 1970-71 data i 

(2) 1970-71 data i 



ERIC 



Comparison, of Ethnic Estimates of Pupils 
Elementary School Individual School Reports 
1970-71 versus 1971-72 
Zone V 



ss 


OW 


N/B 


C 


J 


K 


AI 


F 


ONW 


TOTALS 


35.0 


49.4 


6.4 


1.6 


.0 


.0 


.0 


6.4 


1.2 


100.0 


40 


105 


101 


3 


2 


0 


0 


35 


8 


294 


13.6 


35.7 


34.4 


1.0 


.7 


.0 


.0 


11.9 


2.7 


100.0 


32 


21 


314 


5 


0 


0 


0 


4 


0 


376 


8.5 


5.6 


«3.5 


1.3 


.0 


.0 


.0 


1.1 


.0 


100.0 


54 


87 


149 


29 


2 


0 


2. 


29 


1 


353 


15.3 


24.6 


42.2 


8.2 


.6 


.0 


.6 


8.2 


.3 


100.0 


110 


315 


21 


13 


13 


4 


0 


51 


9 


536 


20.5 


58.8 


3.9 


2.4 


2.4 


.7 


.0 


9.5 


1.7 


99.9 


68 


157 


156 


14 


8 


0 


2 


36 


10 


451 


15.1 


34.8 


34.6 


3.1 


1.8 


.0 


.4 


8.0 


2.2 


100.0 


66 


107 


458 


8 


0 


0 


11 


26 


23 


699 


9.4 


15.3 


65.5 


1.2 


.0 


.0 


1.6 


3.7 


3.3 


100.0 


53 


157 


240 


13 


8 


2 


0 


24 


13 


510 


10.4 


30.8 


47.1 


2.5 


1.6- 


.4 


.0 


4.7 


2.5 


100.0 


184 


347 


37 


19 


1 


1 


0 


65 


22 


676 


27.2 


51.3 


5.5 


2.8 


.1 


.1 


.0 


9.6 


3.3 


99.9 


119 


177 


157 


6 


1 


0 


1 


51 


" 13 


525 


22.7 


33.7 


29.9 


1.1 


.2 


.0 


.2 


9.7 


2.5 


100.0 


74 


271 


286 


70 


10 


1 


0 


49 


11 


772 


9.6 


35.1 


37.0 


9.1 


1.3 


.1 


.0 


6.3 


1.4 


99.9 


103 


220 


263 


47 


10 


0 


3 


60 


16 


722 


14.3 


30.5 


36.4 


6.5 


1.4- 


.0 


.4 


8.3 


2.2 


100.0 


15 


55 


57 ' 


14 
970 


2 


1 


0 


10 


2 


156 


9.6 135.3 


36.5 


1.3 


.6 


.0 


6.4 


1.3 


100.0 


17 


29 


58 


12 


0 


1 


0 


15 1 4 

it: 


136 


. for 5/1 
i for l/i 


. of V: 
> of V: 


sltaclt 
sitacic 


n Vail 
n Vail 


ey Am 
ey Am 


lex an 
lex an 
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Exhibit A>13 (ContM) 
Comparison of Ethnic Estimates of Pupils 
Elementary School Individual School Reports 
1970-71 versus 1971-72 
Zone V 



ss 


OW 


N/B 


C 


J 


K 


T 

AI 


F 


ONW 


TOTALS 


12.5 


21. 3 


42.7 


8*8 


.0 


. 7 


.0 


11.0 


2.9 


99.9 


J OH 




1 7m 
X /ox 






Q 

o 


J-J- 


ZmH - 


77 


/■n7Q 


1A.3 


30.8 


42.9 


3.4 


.6 


.2 


.3 


5.5 ; 


1.9 


100.0 


521 


1051 


1413 


145 


35 


3 


17 


314 


74 


3573 


14.6 


29.4 


39.5 


4.0 


1.0 


.1 


.5 


8.8 


2.1 


100.0 










































14 


3 


460 


21 


0 


0 


0 


13 


7 


518 










































1550 


3748 


3414 


432 


94 


22 


29 


592 


188 


10069 


15.4 


37.2 


33.9 


4.3 


.9 


.2 


.3 


5.9 


1.9 


100.0 


1330 


2646 




3236 


316 


59 


13 


32 


717 


219 


8568 


15.5 


30.9 


37.8 


3.7 


.7 


.1 


.4 


8.4 


2.5 


100.0 







































































































































































































































































I. 



INTERMEDIATE 
TOTAL '70-' 71 

% 

•71-' 72 
% 



ZONE SCHOOL 
CLOSED 

Bayvlew '70- '71 



ZONE TOTAL 

'70-' 71 
% 

'71-' 72 



ERIC 
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Exhibit 4.13 (Cont'd) 
Comparison of Ethnic Estimates of Pupils 
Elementary School Incfdvldual School Reports 
1970-71 versus 1971-72 
Zone VI 



ERIC 



PRIMARY 
Farragut '70- '71 
% 

•71- '72 
% 

Lakeshore '70- '71 
% 

•71- '72 

% 

Noriega •70-' 71 
% 

'71-'72 

% 

P.A.Hearst '70-' 71 
% 

•71-'72 

% 

R.L. 

Stevenson '70-' 71 
% 

'71- '72 

% 

Sheridan '70- '71 

% 

•71- '72 

% 

Ulloa '70-' 71 
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Erfilblt 4,13 (Cont'd) 
Comparison of Ethnic Estimates of Pupils 
Elementary School Individual School Reports 
1970-71 versus 1971-72 
Zone VI 
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Eadilblt 4.13 (Cont'd) 
Comparison of Ethnic Estimates of Pupils 
Elementary School Individual School Reports 
. 1970-71 versus 1971-72 
Zone VI 
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Exhibit 4.13 (Contd) 
Comparison of Ethnic Estimates of Pupils 
Elementary School Individual School Reports 
1970-71 versus 1971-72 
Zone VII 
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Exhibit A.T^ fnn«^>^-> 
Comparison of Ethnic Estimates of Pupils 
Elementary School Individual School Reports 
1970-71 versus 1971-72 
Zone VII 
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Eadilblt 4>14 

Elementary School Ethnic Percentages 
Outside State Guidelines 
(As of Nov. 12, 1971) 



S. F. U. S. D. Ethnic 
Percentage Range for 
State Guidelines 



ERLC 



PRIMARY 
Argonne 
Bryant 
Buena Vista 
Comm. Stockton 
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INTERMEDIATE 

Bessie Carmichael 
Bret Harte 
Buena Vista Annex 
Daniel Webster 
Edison 

Frederic Burk 
Jedidiah Smith 
John McLaren 
Ortega 

Patrick Henry 
Redding 
Sheridan 
Starr King 
Washington Irving 



Exhibit 4,14 (Cont'd) 

Elementary School Ethnic Percentages 
Outside State Guidelines 
(As of Nov. 12, 1971) 
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DISCUSSION 



There was a serious enrollment decrease in the i^lementary 
schools during 1971-72 totaling 6.652 pupils (Exhibit 4.11). Of these, 
3,825 were in the Other White ethnic group and 1,907 in the Chinese group. 
Percentage point decreases of 3.8 in the Other White and 2.7 in the Chinese 
groups occured. There was a 3.2 increase in the Negro/Black group. Filipi- 
nos showed the only major enrollment increase, 578 pupils and 2.3 percentage 
points . 

Enrollment percentage changes based on 1970-71 ethnic enroll- 
ments show very sharp decreases of 31. 9X for the Chinese and 23.6% for the 
Other Whites and lesser drops of 10.7% for those of Spanish background and 
4.5% for Negros. Filipinos eaq)erienced a substantial percentage increase 



In attempting to evaluate the effectiveness of the desegregation/ 
integration plan for the elementary schools, cognizance must be taken of the 
special problems facing the San Francisco Unified School District in attempt- 
ing to effectively achieve such a goal. There are four ethnic groups of 
numerical consequence in this school district, Spanish Surname/Spanish 
Speaking, Other White, Negro/Black and Chinese and rapidly a growing Filipino 
population as well. At least four of these groups are concentrated in ethnic 
enclaves which compound the task of bringing about effective desegregation. 

Careful consideration of the ethnic percents of pupils in the 
Elementary Division, 1970-71 and 1971-72, (Exhibij: 4.12), enables us to 
make the following observations: 

1. Other White pupils ; 

a. Percents in all seven zones declined from 1970-71, 

b. In four zones the ethnic percents were above the elementary 
school average;, in two zones they were below the average, 

c. Zone III had the lowest percent in both 1970-71 and 1971-72. 

2. Spanish Surname /Spanish Speaking pupils : 

a. Percents when compared to 1970-71 showed declines in four 
zones and Increases in three zones > 

b. In three zones the ethnic percents were above the elementary 
school average; in four zones they were below the average, 

c. Zones III and IV had the highest Spanish Surname/Spanish 
Speaking ethnic percents in both 1970-71 and 1971-72 and 
these percents increased in the latter year. 

3. Negro/Black pupils ; 

a. Percents of these pupils, increased in all zones except Zone 
VI when compared to 1970-71, 

b. The Negro/Black ethnic percents were above the elementary 
school average in three zones and below it in two zones, 

c. Zone VI which had the highest Black percent in 1970-71 
showed a decline this year. 
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A. Asian pupils ; 



a. Percents of these pupils declined in three zones and in- 
creased in four zones when compared to 1970-71, 

b. The ethnic percents for Oriental ^children were above the 
elementary school average in thre'e zones and below it in 
the other four zones, 

c. Zone I, which had the highest ethnic percent of Oriental 
children in 1970-71 remained the highest and this percent 
showed an increase. 

5. Filipino and Other Non-White pupils ; 

a. Percents in all seven zones increased over 1970-71, 

b. In three zones the ethnic percents of Filipino and 
Other Non-White were above the elementary school 
average; in three others they were below the average, 

c. Zone II new has the highest ethnic percent of the 
Filipino and Other Non-White group. 

Among individual schools (Exhibit 4.13) substantial progress 
was achieved, especially in Zones V and VII and positive gains are to be 
noted in Zones II and IV. Zone I had already effectively implemented a 
desegregation/integration plan in 1970-71. Zones III and VI, while moving 
ahead, lagged behind the other zones in achieving wide-scale desegregation. 

Careful examination of the desegregation/integration achieve- 
ments elicit the following comments concerning each zone; 

Zone I ; 

a. There are special problems in this zone caused by a heavy 
concentration of Chinese pupils and very low number of 
Spanish Surname students, 

b. Being in the second year of desegregation, the schools 
were already well on the road to meeting state guidelines. 
Two schools. Golden Gate and Francis Scott Key, newly 
included in the zone, showed major improvement while ten 

of the others showed better ethnic balance than in 1970-71, 

c. One school, Argonne, was outside guidelines and one other, 
Sutro, showed a heavy gain of Chinese pupils while still 
showing acceptable ethnic balance. 

Zone II ; 

a. The major problem in this zone is the low number of Spanish 
Surname pupils , 

b. Eight schools are now within guidelines, all of them show^ 
ing remarkable improvement in balanced ethnic percents, 

c. While four schools are still outside state guidelines, they 
nevertheless showed progress in the move toward ethnic 
balance* 
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Zone III: 



a. This Zone faces the most serious obstacles In the move toward 
effective desegregation. There are heavy concentrations of 
Spanish Sumamed pupils, well above the District aver&gd, and 
numbers of other Whites and Blacks far below district 
percents, and rapidly growing numbers of Filipinos. 

b. While only one school, Alvarado, meets state guidelines, 
ten others have effected major shifts of pupils along 
positive lines and seven others have achieved some mean- 
ingful changes, 

c. Two schools. Redding and Washington Irving, have made, at 
the most, minimal progress toward balanced ethnic groups 
In the schools. 

Zone IV ; 

a. There are very low numbers of Chinese pupils In thiJ;- Tione, 

b. Ten schools have made excellent progress toward ethjiir/ 
balance and are now within state guidelines, 

c. While five schools are outside state guidelines, three of 
of these have made substantial Improvement and the other 
two have made some progress. 

Zone V ; 

a. This Zone has made superior progress toward achieving total 
desegregation. Sixteen schools now have ethnic percents 
within state guidelines. This is due in part to the fact 
that all ethnic groups excepting the Chinese have ethnic 
percents very close to the district averages. 

b. Of the three schools outside state guidelines, two, Bret 
Harte and John McLaren, have made real improvement while 
only one. Hunters Point Navy School, Is relatively unchanged 
from last year. 

Zone VI ; 

a. This Zone has the heaviest concentration of Negro students 

in the city, well above the District average, and low numbers 
of both Spanish Sumamed and Chinese pupils, 

b. This situation has enabled only four schools to attain ethnic 
representation within state guidelines, 

c. Of the other seven schools, all outside state guidelines, 
five have made substantial progress toward desegregation 
while the other two have effected only moderate change. 

Zone VII ; 

a. This Zone has made satisfactory progression achieving 
all desegregation/integration goals, 

b. All nine schools in the area are within state guidelines. 



. Exhibit 4.14 lists those elementary schools whose ethnic 
percents fall outside state guidelines and those groups and percents which 
create these situations. 



We find that 24 of 58 Primary Schools fall outside guidelines 
(41.4%), 14 of 41 Intermediate Schools (34.1%) and a total of 38 of 99 
schools (38.4%"). 



Zones I, V and VII have achieved almost complete desegregation 
of their elementary schools. Zones III and VI, for reasons previously al- 
luded to, even though making progress, have. large numbers of the schools 
in their zones outside state guidelines. 



OBJECTIVE //2 

To assess in each SFUSD school the staff ethnic balance. 
EVALUATION QUlilSTION 

During the first year of the desegregation/integration program 
have the faculties of the individual elementary schools and the seven zones 
reflected the elementary schools certificated ethnic averages (for the 
San Francisco Unified School District)? 



Have the elementary schools in the San Francisco Unified 
School District shown more equitable distribution of faculties when compar- 
isons are made between 1970-71 and 1971-72? 

PROCEDURES 

The Educational Data Processing Office annually prepares a num- 
erical print-out of certificated staff in all schools in the San Francisco 
Unified School District. The Community Relations Office theii prepares reports 
based on this data. The reports, entitled Racial and Ethnic Employment Patter: 
Survey of Certif icy^ted Personnel Employed in Each School of the San 
Francisco Unified School District, were based on the stait assignments in 
October, 1970 ana December, 1971. 



The ethnic designations in both years were: 



ss 


Spanish Surname and/or Spanish Speaking 


ow 


Other White 


N/B 


Negro/Black 


C 


Chinese 


J 


Japanese 


K 


Korean 


AI 


American Indian 


F 


Filipino 


ONW 


Other Non-White 



There were 44 certificated personnel in 1970-71 whose ethnic 
background was unknown and 112 in 1971-72. These personnel were included in 
Exhibits 4.21, 4.23, 4.24, and 4.25, but were excluded from Exhibit 4.22. 
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DATA REPORTING AND ANALYSIS 



Exhibit 4.21 Comparison of Ethnic Estimates of Certif- 
icated Staff, Elementary School Totals, 
1970-71 versus 1971-72 

Exhibit 4.22 Ratio of Other White and All Other Certif- 
icated Personnel, Elementary Schools, 
1970-71 versus 1971-72 

Exhibit 4.23 Comparison of Ethnic Estimates of Certif- 
icated Staff, Elementary School Zone Summar 
ies, 1970-71 versus 1971-72 

Exhibit 4.24 Comparison of Ethnic Estimates of Certif- 
icated Staff, Individual Elementary Schools 
1970-71 versus 1971-72 

Exhibit 4.25 Summary of Changes in Certificated Staff 
Ethnic Relationships, Elementary Schools, 
1970-71 versus 1971-72 
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Exhibit 4.21 

Comparison of Ethnic Estimates of Certificated Staff 
Elementary School Totals 
1970-71 versus 1971-72 
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Exhibit 4,22 

Ratio of Other White and All Other 
Certificated Personnel 
1970-71 versus 1971-72 



1 Zone ' 


"""" 1970-71 ""' 


1971-72 


' Percentage' 


1 ' 






^ Point 
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No. '/ 

i 


; No. % 


Change 
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; Other White 


227 


: 79.9 


213 


79.5 : 


-.4 




i 

j All Others 


57 


; 20.1 


55 


20.5 


+ .4 


II 


i 
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. ^ u . Exhibit 4>23 
Comparison of Ethnic EsClmites of Certificated Staff 

Elementary School Zone Summaries 

1970-71 versus 1971-72 
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Exhibit 4.23 (Cont'd) 
Comparison of Ethnic Estimates of Certificated Staff 
Elementary School Zone Summaries 
1970-71 versus 1971-72 
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Exhibit 4.23 (Cont'd) 
Comparison of Ethnic Estimates of Certificated Staff 
Elementary School Zone Sumnarles 
1970-71 versus 1971-72 
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Exhibit 4.23 (Cont'd) 
Comparison of Ethnic Estimates of Certificated Staff 
Elementary School Zone Summaries 
1970-71 versus 1971-72 
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Exhibit 

Comparison of Ethnic Estimates of Certificated Staff 
Individual Elementary Schools 
1970-71 versus 1971-72 
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Comparison of Ethnic Estimates Certof icated Staff 
Individual Elementary Schools 
1970-71 versus 1971-72 
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Comparison of Ethnic Estimates of Certificated Staff 
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Exhibit 4.25 



Summary of Changes in Certificated Staff Ethnic Relationships 
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DISCUSSION 



Exhibit 4.21 compares the numbers and percents of certificated 
employees in the nine ethnic categories in the elementary schools of the 
San Francisco Unified School District during 1970-71 and 1971-72. The oer- 
cent of Other Whites declined 5.5% while the percents in all other ethnic 
groups, excepting Korean and American Indian whose numbers are neelieible 
irose between .2% and .8%. The 112 "Unknowns" during 1971-72 were almost all 
new employees and because of the school district's affirmative action policy 
it is probably safe to assume that at least half of these would fall into 
ethnic groups other than Other White. 

of nfhpr u^,^^ I' ^s particularly interesting to note that while the percent 
of Other Whites in the primary grades declined 3.7% it dropped 7.0% in the 
in ermediate grades. This is probably due to the desire of 'teachers, espec- 
ially under desegregation, to teach in the primary grades', since the largest 
number of Other White teachers have seniority vis a'vis transfer rShts ^h'ey 
secured more of the positions in the primary grades. 

Exhibit L 00 ^l!^ ''f ^° °^ ^''^^^ ^^^^ ^° certificated employees, 

Exhibit 4.22, showed increases in the percents of "All Other" employees in 
all zones and in the elementary schools as a whole for the year 1971-72 as 
TnlZlt 5° 5?^ "^liV^ P^^entage point change was greatest 

^ l.u IZ. ^"'^ perhaps because these zones had the highest percents 

oLent'of ^^^^^ the Lwesf 

S??? nf>, " ^\°ther" employees. Zone VII has had the highest percent of 
All Other" employees in both school years. ^ V 

In scrutinizing the zone summaries (Exhibit 4.23) it can be 
observed, as previously noted, that Other Whites declined between 2% and 10% 
in all seven zones. On the other hand, Negro/Black increased between 1% and 
4% except for a decline of 3% in Zone IV; Spanish Surnamed staffing patterns 
remained essentially the same except for increases of 1% in Zone IV and 2% 

^nd f f/f ""'^'^^ f ^" ^l^e^t increases in four zones 

and a decline of 1% in one zone (III). The "Unknowns" factor, ranging from 
24 to 5%, was noticeable in all zones. b b i-luui 

Ebchibit 4.24 details the ethnic composition of all elementary 
schools for both 1 70-71 and 1971-72. The faculties of elementary schoo?7 
tn J ^ ^ ^"^^h 22.8 persons, and ranging in size from seven 

to 51. Because of their limited size, shifts of one or two teachers in 
ethnic categories can bring substantial changes in ethnic percents in a 
school, more so in all the categories other than Other White. Then, too the 
Unknowns factor can bring marked change in a school's ethnic percents. 

While the results are largely judgemental, certain generaliza- 
tions can be made as to the effectiveness of the attempt to desegregate the 
certificated staffs of the elementary schools (Exhibit 4.25). Almost three- 
fourths of the school faculties made positive changes moving toward ethnic 
averages approximating - those of the elementary school totals. All zones made 
substantial progress along these lines with. Zone VI showing better balance in 
all schools in the Zone. Examples of the judgements made are cited below in 
all Zones and in almost all instances involving one primary and one intermediate 
school in each Zone. 
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Buena Vista 


Douglas 


IV 


Edison 


Bessie Carmichael 


Glen Park 


Junipero Serra 




Diamond Heights 


Sir Francis Drake 


V 


Candlestick Cove 


Hunters Point Navy School 


VI 


Guadalupe 


Bret Harte 


Farragut 






Mark Twain 




VII 


Dudley Stone 


Sanchez 




Clarendon 


Columbus 



OBJECTIVE // 3 
To assess the attendance of pupils in the SFUSD. 

EVALUATION QUESTION 

During the first year of the desegregation/integration program was 
there less absenteeism (as compared to the previous year) due to "illness and 
reasons other than illness?"-^ 

Absenteeism by pupils in the elementary school years is usually 
regarded as a syndrome of future serious school and social problems. 

Non-attendance results in: 

1) individual social deprivation for the child. 

2) loss of achievement in school with a greater pot- 
ential of becoming a high school dropout. 

3) legal prpblems involving child and parent. 

4) loss of state funding for absences other than 
illness. 

^® generally conceded that no amount of funding, prescriptive 
teaching, supplementary materials, counseling, medical and other services can 
raxse the achievement level of the educationally disadvantaged child if he 
Cor she; does not attend school regularly. 
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^ Absences for "reasons other than illness" (e.g. taking a trip, shopping, missing f 
the bus, caring for younger children, participting in religious services, etc.) 
are not eligible for apportionment of state funds. 

1 
J 
J 



Consequently, a llmitpH inr,«4-„j4 i , ^ child in each ethnic group, 

and s?xth ^r'adl s^lnls o'ly attendance study was undertaken for' th?;d 

PROCEDURES 

„ ^ As of November 12, 1971 there were 5,277 third grade pupils In 

?! lli'^r?. ^^^'^^ Srade pupils In 40 Intermediate schools 

in the City. A 20/. random sampling of students In every third and sixth grade 
class in the City was obtained. These pupils were traced back to the schools 
?5?n their second and fifth grades, respectively, during the 

Jq7n~?J r ^T""' ^^"'^ds '"ade of their absenteeism for the two years. 

Integration)"''^ desegregation/Integration) and 1971-72 (after desegregation/ 

It was not possible to follow every child's record for the two 
years because they were no longer In a District school due to one of the follow- 
ing reasons: 

1) transferred to private or parochial schools 

2) moved to other cities 

3) left without transfer 

4 ^ Consequently, the final sample of 891 third grade and 1,012 

sixth grade pupils represented a 17% random sample for each grade. 

K "^^^ P"P^^ the sample, showing for 

both years (19 70-71 and 1971-72): 

1) the number of days absent due to illness 

i 2) the number of days absent due to reasons 
other than illness 

3) the total number of absences 

K ^ J 1°^ one of the above types of absence, and separating 

erouo '"wiJr^S^rJ 'T.^^' '""u tabulated by zone and by ethnic 

group. With this breakdown, the average number of days absent for each of 
these categories was determined within each grade level. Exhibits 4.31 and 

r;nn%r?i? . "\ °" ^ city-wlde basls while exhibits in the Appendix, 

report the results by zone. , 

. . ■,' u <=3^<="lated, for pach student, was the difference In the 

total number of days absent for 1971-72 above or below the total number of 
days absent xn 1970-71. The results for third and sixth grade are combined 
in graph form in Exhibit 4.33. 



DATA REPORTING AND ANALYSIS 



Exhibit 4.31 Two-Year Comparison, Pre-Desegregation (1970- 
71) versus Post-Desegregation (1971-72) of 
Average Number of Days Absent for a 17% Random 
Sample of Third Grade Pupils in 57 Primary 
Schools by Racial/Ethnic Classification 

Exhibit 4.32 Two -Year Comparison, Pre-Desegregation (1970- 
71) versus Post-Desegregation (1971-72) of 
Average Number of days Absent for a 17% Random 
Sample of Sixth Grade Pupils in 40 Intermediate 
Schools by Racial/Ethnic Classification 

Exhibit 4.33 Graphic Representation of the Net Change in 

Absenteeism in 1971-72 as Compared to 1970-71 
for Each Pupil of a Random 17% Sample of Third 
and Sixth Grade Pupils in 97 Elementary Schools 
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DISCUSSION 



It is important in looking at the results in the erfiibits to 
realize that all references are related to pupils in the 17% random sample 
of pupils in the third and sixth grades only. Comparisons are made on the 
basis of one year of the desegregation/integration program except for Zone I'^ 
which is in the second year of the program. Also, it should be noted that 
for all zones (except Zone I) the pupils were bused only for the 1971-72 
school year and were attending their neighborhood school during 1970-71. 
The pupils in Zone I were bused for both years. 

Third Grade . From Exhibit 4.31 it can be seen that, for all 
third grade pupils in the sample, there was an over-all increase in the 
average number of days absent of 0.8, with bused pupils accounting for an 
increase of 2.1 days while non-bused pupils absences actually decreased by 
0.5 days. A marked decrease in absenteeism for Negro/Black pupils who walked 
to school should be observed - a decrease in absenteeism of 2.7 days on the 
average. The improved attendance pattern for this ethnic classification is 
particularly noticeable in Zones I, V, VI, and VII (see Appendix) , with a 
decrease in absenteeism for both bused and non-bused pupils. 

The striking attendance profile for the Asian group as compared 
to all other groups should be noted. They had significantly better attendance 
than other ethnic groups in every category for both years with an average 
number of total days absent of 6.9 (1970-71) and 7.6 (1971-72). 

Ranking the ethnic groups in order of best attendance records 
in terms of the average number of total days absent the alignment is as 
follows : 

Exhibit 4.34 
Third Grade Attendance 



1970-71 
Asian (6.9 days) 
Other Non-White (9.9 days) 
Other White (10.3 days) 
Spanish Sp /Surname (13.8 days) 
Negro/Black (14.5 days) 



1971-72 



Asian (7.6 days) 
Other Non-White (10.1 days) 
Other White (12.3 days) 
Negro/Black (14.1 days) 
Spanish Sp/Sumame (14.9 days) 



Sixth Grade . Exhibit 4.32 indicates that for all sixth grade 
pupils in the sample there was an over-all increase in the average number of 
days absent of 0.9, with bused pupils accounting for an increase of 1.6 days, 
while non-bused pupils absences increased by 0.2 days. As in the third grade 
results, there is a significant decrease of 2.0 days in absenteeism for 
Negro/Black pupils who walked to a school but a slight increase of 0.3 days 
for bused pupils. The improved attendance pattern for this group can be 
observed particularly in Zone IV and VI (see Appendix) which have a decrease 
in absenteeism for both bused and non-bused pupils. 

The excellent attendance record of the Asian group can again 
be observed at the sixth grade level. The absenteeism for this group is 
noticeably much less than for other groups. The average number of total 
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days absent was 4.9 for 1970-71 and 5.1 for 1971-72 as compared to 10.7 and 
11.6 respectively, for the total of all groups. The ranking for best 
attendance by ethnic groups for the sixth grade is as follows: 

Exhibit 4.35 
Sixth Grade Attendance 



1970-71 
Asian (4.9 days) 
Other Non-White (8.2 d^s) 
Other White (11.5 days) 
Spanish Sp/Sumame (12.6 days) 
Negro/Black (12.7 days) 



1971-72 
Asian (5.1 days) 
Other Non-White (10.7 days) 
Negro/Black (12.0 days) 
Spanish Sp/Sumame (13.4 days) 
Other White (14.4 days) 



It is interesting to note that the Other White and Negro/ 
Black groups have exchanged positions in 1971-72 as compared to 1970-71. 

Third and Sixth Grades . The graphic representation (see 
Exhibit 4.33) of the decrease or increase in absenteeism of individual pupils 
in the total of third and sixth grade pupils of the sample, reinforces the 
results obtained previously. As a group, there were about the same number 
of pupils with increased absenteeism as there were pupils with decreased 
absenteeism, approximating the symmetric characteristics of the normal curve. 
However, of particular significance is the fact that for the Negro/Black 
group while there were 287 pupils with increased absences there were 355 
with a decrease, or no increase, in the number of days absent. It appears 
that the desegregation/integration program has had a positive effect on the 
attendance of pupils in this ethnic group. ^ 



OBJECTIVE H 

To assess the attendance of pupils through utilization 
of suspensions in the San Francisco Unified School District. 



EVALUATION QUESTION 

During the first year of the desegregation /integration program, 
was there a reduction (in comparison to the previous year) in the number of 
suspensions of pupils? 

Since suspension from school is a fqrm of discipline which 
removes the child from the learning environment, it is to be desired that 
the desegregation/integration program will contribute to a reduction in 
suspensions for all ethnic groups. Therefore, in this analysis a comparison 
is made between suspensions in 1970-71 (before desegregation) and 1971-72 
(after desegregation). 

PROCEDURES 

For the purposes of this study only grade levels three and six 
are considered. The third and sixth grade pupils attended 57 primary and 
40 intermediate s<,r.ools, respectively. ; 
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The conparlsons are made by shoving for both school years 
(1970-71 and 1971-72), the following: 

1) the enrolliaent for the entire District, In numbers 
and percentages, for grade three and six of each 
ethnic group* 

2) the suspensions for the entire District, in numbers 
and percentages, for grade three and six of each 
ethnic group. The percentages for each group are 
expressed as a percentage of the total nuxDber of sus- 
pensions in the given grade. The figures are In terms 
of number of suspensions - not number of pupils sus- 
pended. This means that j In a few cases, one child 
could account for two or three suspensions. 

Since Zone I (Richmond Complex) Is now In the second year of 
Its desegregation/Integration program, a separate, but similar, analysis Is 
provided for that zone. Pupils in Zone I have been bused for two consecu- 
tive years; therefore, a further breakdown Is made by showing suspensions 
for bused and non*bused pupils for both years. The third and sixth grade 
pupils In Zone I attended seven primary and six intermediate schools* 

DATA REPORTING AND ANALYSIS 

The accompanying exhibits report the results obtained from 
the data collected. 



Exhibit 4.41 Two-Year Comparison, Pre-Desegregatlon (1970-71) 
versus Post Desegregation (1971-72) of Pupil 
Suspensions, Elementary Grade 3 and 6, by Ethnic 
Classification 



Exhibit 4.42 Zone I: Two-Year Comparison of Pupil Suspension, 
Elementary Grades 3 and 6^ Bused and Non Bused 
by Ethnic Classification 
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Exhibit 4.41 



Two-Year Comparison, Pre-Desegregatlon (1970-71) 
72) of Pupil Suspensions, Elementary Grade 3 and 



versus Post-Desegregation (1971- 
6, by Ethnic Classification 



Ethnic 

Classification 



Enrollments 



1970 - 1971 
~% — 



No 



1971 - 1972 



TIo7 



Suspensions 



1970 - 1971 



No. 



1971 - 1972 



NO. 



Grade 3 



Spanish/Surname 
Other White 
Negro /Black 
Asian 

Other Non-White 



883 
2318 
1843 
984 
532 



13.5% 
35.3% 
28.1% 
15.0% 
8.1% 



745 
1608 
1756 
604 
564 



14.]% 
30.5? 
33.3% 
11.4% 
10.7% 



11 
14 
129 
0 
4 



7.0% 
8.8% 
81.6% 
0.0% 
2.6% 



6 
33 
133 
1 
6 



3.4% 
18.4% 
74.3% 
0.5% 
3.4% 



Total 



6560 



100% 



5277 



100% 



158 



100% 



179 



100% 



I 

i Grade 6 

i 

iSpanlsh/Surname 
^Other White 
iNegro/Black 
.Asian 

iOther Non-White 



793 
2182 
1945 
1142 

442 



12.2% 
33.5% 
29.9% 
17.6% 
6.8% 



752 
1826 
1869 
881 
562 



12.8% 
31.0% 
31.7% 
15.0% 
9.5% 



30 
95 
349 
9 
8 



6.1% 
19.3% 
71.2% 
1.8% 
1.6% 



45 
118 
604 
4 

24 



5.7% 
14.8% 
76.0% 
0.5% 
3.0% 



Total 



6504 



100% 



5890 



100% 



491 



100% 



795 



100% 



Read: In grade 3, during 1970-71, there were 883 Spanish Speaking /Surname pupils 
who comprised 13.5% of the total third grade enrollment (6,560). In this 
ethnic group there were 11 pupils suspended who comprised 7.0% of the total 
number (158) of suspensions. During 1971-72 there were 745 Spanish Speaking/ 
Surname pupils who comprised 14.1% of the total third grade enrollment 
(5,277). In this ethnic group there were six pppils suspended who comprised 
3.4% of the total number (179) of suspensions. 
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DISCUSSION 



At the end of the first year of the elementary school desegregation/ 
integration program, it can be observed from Exhibit 4.41 that, for the third grade, 
there was a decrease in total enrollment from 6,560 to 5,277 but a slight total in-' 
crease in the number of suspensions from 158 to 179 (a 13.3% increase). All 
ethnic groups, except the Spanish Speaking/Surname, showed an increase in the 
number of suspensions with the Other White group having the largest increase 
numerically and percentage-wise. 

In the sixth grade, with a decrease in total enrollment from 6,504 
to 5,890 there was a marked increase in the number of suspensions from 491 to 
795 (a 61.7% increase). All ethnic groups, except Asian, showed an increase 
in the number of suspensions. The Negro/Black group had the greatest percentage 
increase. 

In Exhibit 4.42 (Zone 1) comparisons were made between the first 
year (1970-71) and the second year (1971-72) of the desegregation/integration 
program. Since the pupils in Zone 1 were bused for two years, comparisons 
were made between bused and non-bused pupils for each year. 

For the third grade in Zone 1, the most significant change was 
a decrease in the number of suspensions for the Negro/Black group from a total 
of 29 to 10. In this total, the non-bused pupils comprised a decrease of 18, 
with bused pupils accounting for a decrease of 1. This is even more significant 
when related to the enrollment for this group which increased from 183 to li^'j. 
There were no suspensions during this two-year period for Asians or Other Non- 
White pupils. The total number of suspensions for all groups decreased from 
30 to 16 (a 46.6% decrease) while enrollment decreased from 757 to 677 (a 10.6% 
decrease) . 

For the sixth grade in Zone 1, while there was a slight decrease 
(11) in enrollment for Other White pupils, there was an increase of 16 suspen- 
sions for this group with bused students accounting for 11 of the increase. In 
the Negro/Black group there was an increase in the number of suspensions from 
14 to 73 while enrollment in this category increased by seven(2L7 to 224). 
In this group the bused pupils accounted for 57 of the increase while there 
were two more suspensions in the non-bused. In the other ethnic groups there 
were very few suspensions. Looking at the totals, while enrollment increased 
from 888 to 907 the suspensions increased from 26 to 102. 
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PUPIL SURVEY OF MULTI-ETHNIC AWARENESS 



Name: 



Teacher: 



(last) 



Grade 3 



(first) 



School 



SECTION I: Possible Sources 

1. How much of your time do you spend learning about other people 
(races and nationalities different from you) ? Check one answer. 



_very little 



some of the time 



often 



Where do you get most of your information about other people (races 
and nationalities different from you)? Check the three best sources. 



^teacher 
^school books 
_other books 
jnagazines , comics, 

or newspapers 
_field trips or speakers 



^.family and relatives 
^.friends 

_visit with peoples of 

other countries 
^t.v., radio, or films 
_other (name it) 

I don ' t know 



3. Are you ever interested in learning about other people (races and 
nationalities different from you) ? Check one answer. 



not too often 



some of the time 



_yery often 



SECTION II: How Do you Feel About These Statements: 

Check the following statements either "yes," "no," or "not sure." 
Check only one space for each statement. Tell us how you feel. 



1. 
2. 
3. 

4. 

5. 



Everyone should learn to talk another language. l 

Some races in our country are smarter than others. 2 

It is important to know people well in order to 
understand them. 3 

The American way of doing things should be taught 

to all peoples of the world. 4 

People who are different from us are probably 

not as smart as we are. 5 



yes 


no 


•not 
sure 






























\ 
1 



Grade 3 
Page 2 



People act in certain ways because of customs 
and where they live. 

If people in other countries worked hard, they 
could have the things Americans have. 

All children in our country have the right to 
go to school. 



8 



yes 


no 


not: 
sure 





















PUPIL SURVEY OF MULTI-ETHNIC AWARENESS 

NAME: GRADE 6 

(last) (first) 

TEACHER :^ SCHOOL : 



SECTION I: Possible Sources 

1. How much of your time (in and out of school) do you spend learning 
about other people (races and nationalities different from you) ? 
Check only one. 

y^ry little some of the time ^often 



2. Where do you get most of your information about other people (races 
and nationalities different from you)? Check your three best sources < 

teacher family and relatives 

school books friends 

, other books ^visit with peoples of other 

magazines, comics, countries 

newspapers ^other (name it) 

__t.v., radio, films I don't know 

speakers or field trips 



Are you interested in learning about other people (races and 
nationalities different from you)? Check only one, 

hardly ever some of the time ^most of the time 



SECTION II: How Do You Feel About These Statements? 

The following statements have no right or wrong answers. Answer 
either "yes" or "no." Tell us how you feel about ihem. 

1. People of different races and religions would get along 
better if they visited each other and shared things. 1 

2. Our country is a lot better off because of the different 
races that live here. 2 

3. Only people like myself have a right to be happy. 3 

4. We should not send our food to foreign countries, but 

should think of America first. 4 

5. It is interesting to be friends with someone who thinks 

and feels differently from the way I do. 5 



Grade 6 
Page 2 

Girls should only learn things that are useful around 

the house. g 

You must watch out or else somebody will make a fool out 

of you. 7 

Teachers should try to find out what you want to do and 

not just tell you what to do. 8 

Weak people deserve as much consideration from others as 

do strong people. 9 

There is only one right way to do things. 10 

If everything would change, this world would be much better. 11 

Someday a flood or earthquake will destroy the world. 12_ 

You can protect yourself from bad luck by carrying a 

charm or good luck piece. 13 



1st Testing 



TEACHER OPINION SURVEY 



To get teachers opinions on mtilti-ethnic cvirriculiini, the availability, use and 
effectiveness of multi-ethnic materials and how they can "be improved. 

NOTE: Please answer in the column marked LAST YEAR cnly if you were teaching 
in the San Francisco Unified School District last year. 



1. How would you characterize your class? 

This Year Last Year 

Predominantly racial minority students 

Predominantly white students ■ 

Integrated according to district integra- * ; 

tion/desegregation guidelines 



2. How would you characterize the method "by which you have acquired the 
multi-ethnic curriculum materials for your class? 

This Year Last Year 

Many materials supplied by District, unsolicited 

Many materials supplied by District, solicited 

Ordered many materials, received all 

Ordered many materials, received few 

Ordered many materials, received none 

Ordered few materials, received all 

Ordered no materials 

. Teacher/student made 

Teacher acquired ^ 

Other 



Have some or all of the children by themselves or as a total 
school project, participated in a major ethnic-day celebration 
such as Africa Day, Fiesta Day, etc. If so please specify: 



lliis Year 



Last Year 



How much of the children's learning time is taken up with the 
study of the following groups? 



This Year 



Last Year 



Great Deal Some 


Little 


Not al5 
All i 

blacks 


1 

Great Deal 


Some 


Little 


Not at 
All 


t 






Spanish/Sur Name 
















Asian American 


















American Indian 


















Other, please 
specify 











Please check how the study of these ethnic groups is treated? 
This Year 



Last Year 



As a part of your total instructional program 

across all curriculum areas 

Integrated into the social studies program 

As a separate course with a period devoted to 

it 

Not at all 

Other, please specify 



Comments: (optional 



In the implementation of your multi-ethnic curriculum were aiijr of 
the following used? 



T^^is Year Last Year 

District In-Service 

Curriculxira Development Specialists ~~~~ 

_____ Integrative Education Specialists ~ 

Extension Course 

Summer School 

;_ Not aware of any 

None 

Parents 
. Children 

Members of children's families ~ 

Others 



If you had to incorporate a multi-ethnic curriculum into your instruc- 
tional program, what would you need to enable you to implement it. 



,4^ 



SELF-CONCEPT 



Your Name: 
School : 
Grade : 

Boy: 

Girl: 



Teacher: 



EXAMPLE 



How I run 




ERlcO 



rW3 '%J 



IKSTHUCTIONS FOR SOCIOMETRIC QUESTIONNAIRE 



Please distribute 1 Class list and 1 Questiormaire to each student. Go over the 
class list with your students to verify the accuracy of the names. Add or delete 
names vhere necessary being sure that each student is assigned a number. Please 
return at least 2 corrected lists with the completed questionnaires. 

Instruct students to fill in the information at the top of their questionnaire, 
and check the appropriate boxes. Each students number (#) should be the 

one opposite his/her name on tne class list. 

The following directions should be read out loud: 

"In front of you are the names of all the boys and girls in this class." 
"Each name has a number." 

"In the boxes put the numbers of the 3 children ycu choose for each sentence. 
Do not choose yoxrr own number, but you may choose anyone in the room you wish, 
including children who are not here today." 

EXAMPLE ; Draw 3 boxes on the board and fill in the appropriate liumbers from the 
class list for the following example. 

"The 3 childi'^en wearing red today are-" 



# 



(Give as many examples as you think, necessary) 



"If you are not sijre of any of the vords and need the questions read, 
raise your hand. Remember there arfj no right or wrong answers as 
everyone has different feelings about everyone else." 



PIEASE RETURN THE COMPIETED QJiESTIOMAIEBS AMD AT LEAST TWO COPIES OF THE CORRECTED 
CLASS LIST IN THE ACCOMPAIffING EHVELOFE TO YOUR SCHOOL OFFICE FOR DELIVERY TO THE 
DIVISION OF RESEARCH. THANK YOU FOR YOUR COOPERATION PI THIS PROJECT." 



ERIC 



Ist Testing 



SAN FRANCISCO UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT 
OFFICE OF SUPERINTENDENT 

135 VAN NESS AVENUE 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 94102 
Telephone: (415) 863-4680 

Deceniber 3, 1971 



Dear Parent: 

You have been selected as part of a sample of parents 
with children attending elementary school in San Francisco. 
On the following pages you will be asked your opinions about 
a variety of things concerning the desegregation/integration 
of schools that tvDok place when school opened this year. 

The Educational Research Division of the San Francisco 
Unified School District will be gathering this information 
from parents, students, teachers and administrators in the 
effort to determine the effects of desegregation/integration 
on the total school community. Your cooperation is greatly 
appreciated. 

Please have your child return the completed survey in 
the attached envelope to his school by December 6, 1971, 

Thank you. 



YOUR NAME 



yoOr number # 



YOUR SCHOOL 

BOY 
GIRL 
BUSED 
NOT BUSED 
GRADE 

YOUR TEACHER'S NAME 



In front of you is a list of all of the boys and girls .In your class. 
There is a nuiriber in front of each name. Please look at the list, and 
then write dovm the number of the child you choose in answer to each of 
the questions. 

You may choose anyone in the room you wish, including those pupils who 
are absent, but do not choose your own n\mber. As everybody has dif- 
ferent feelings about everyone else, there are no right or wrong answers 

A. The 3 children I would like to work with in a class project are 



B. If I could be 3 other children in this class, I would be 



# 



C. In an election for 3 class officers, I would vote for 



# 



D. The 3 children I would like to sit next to in class are 



# 



1 

i 



E. 



If I needed help with school work, the 3 children I would like to 
help me are 



# 
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PARENT OPINION SURVEY 



!• Some parents believe that children do not get as good an 
education in integrated schools^ while others feel they 
get a better education or that it makes no difference. 
How do you feeL about this? 

^Better education for all children 

Makes no differnce 

^Not as good an education for any child 

Better education for Whites, but not for Minority 

children 

^Better education for Minority children, but not for 

Whites 
Don ' t know 



2. Some parents believe that integration does not create addi- 
tional behavior problems in class or on the playground. Others 
feel that problems are created as the result of integration. 
How do you feel about this? 

More difficulty 

About the same 

Less difficulty 

Don ' t know 

3. Some parents believe that teachers would have more difficulty 
teaching the children after integration. While others thought 
they would have less, or that it would make no difference. 
What do you think? 

More difficulty 

About the Scone 

Less difficulty 

Don • t know 

4. As far as you can tell, have your children had more or less 
difficulty in learning their school work this year because of 
integration? 

More difficulty 

About the same 

Less difficulty 

Don • t know 
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5. Some parents felt that the changing of school attendance 

patterns would isolate them from involvement in their child's 
education. Others felt this would not happen. How do you 
feel? 



More isolated 
Less Isolated 
No change 
Don't know 



6. Some parents believed that there would be problems of safety 
in busing children to school, while others did not share this 
concern. Do you feel there have been any problems of safety 
so far this year? 

No problems 

Many prolems 

A few problems 

Don't know 



7. Suppose your child were riding on a school bus that you felt 
was too crowded and you asked to have another bus put on the 
route. How likely would the school be to do something about 
it? 

Not very likely 

Somewhat likely 

Very likely 

Don't know 



8. Suppose your child became sick at school and you had no way 

to bring him home. How likely would the school be to do some- 
thing about it? 



Somewhat likely 

Very likely 

Not very likely 

Don't know 

9. Suppose your child were having trouble with reading and you 
wanted him given extra help at school. How likely would the 
school be to do something about it? 



Very likely 
Somewhat likely 
Not ver\^ likely 
Don't know 



ERIC 
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10. Suppose the school put your child into a special class and 
you did not think he belonged in that class. How likely 
would the school be to do something about it? 

Not very likely 

Somewhat likely 

Very likely 

Don ' t know 



11. Suppose your child was having trouble with his schoolwork 
and you wanted the school to send home books so you could 
help him at home. How cooperatir/e would the school be in 
doing something about it? 

Not very cooperative 

Somewhat cooperative 

Very cooperative 

Don't know 



12. How has your child liked school this year? (Please check 
both columns.) 

Very much More than last year 

Somewhat The same as last year 

Not at all Less than last year 

Don ' t know 

13. How often has your child asked to go to another school this 
year? (Please check both columns.) 

Frequently More than last year 

Occasionally The same as last year 

Seldom Less than last year 



Never 



14. How often has your child asked to stay home because he/she 
did not want to go to school this year? (Please check botli 
colxamn. ) 

Frequently More than last year 

Occasionally The same as last year 

Seldorne Less than last year 



Never 
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18. Have you found the teachers this year to be less friendly to 
the parents, more friendly to the parents, or about the same 
as they were last year? 

More friendly 

Same as ever 

Less friendly 

Don't know 

19. When you first heard about the plan to integrate the schools, 
how did you feel about it? 

Strongly favorable 

Strongly opposed 

Somewhat favorable 

Somewhat opposed 

Undecided 



15. Some parents believe that desegregation causes more problems 1 
in school friendships, parties, and other social-type activi- 
ties. Others feel that this does not happen. What do you 

think? { 

_ More problems ^ 

No change ^ 

No problems j 

Fewer problems • 

Don't know 

I 

\ 

16. Some parents believe that desegregation does not cause any ^ 
problems in after school activities, such as Scouts. Others ^ 
feel that desegregation causes problems in after-school acti- ) 
vities. Have there been problems of this kind with your child? 

1 



No Problems 
Few problems 
More Problems 
No change 
Don ' t know 



17. Does your child think that the other children are more friendly I 
to him, about the same or less friendly to him than they were 
last year? 

More friendly j 

About the same 

Less friendly 

Donrt know 



] 
I 
I 
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20. How do you feel about it now? 

Strongly favorable 

Strongly opposed 

Somewhat favorable 

Somewhat opposed 

Undeceded 

21. Some people believe that desegregation increases tensions 
between racial groups, while others believe that tensions 
are decreased or that it makes no difference. What do you 
think? 

Tensions increase 

Tensions decrease 

No difference 

Don ' t know 

22. Some parents believe that bringing children of different 
racial ethnic backgrounds together at an early age decreases 
the likelihood of racial tensions between groups later on. 
Others believe that it make no difference. What do you think? 

Likelihood of tensions decreased 

Likelihood of tensions increased 

No difference 

Don' t know 

23. If children do poorly in school, some people place 

the blame on the children, some on the children's home life; 
some on the school, and some on the teachers. VJhere would 
you place the chief blame? 

Children 

Home Life 

School 

Teachers 

Don't know 

24. Do you think there are too many or not enough educational 
changes being tried in San Francisco schools? 

Too many 

Not enough 

About right 

Don ' t know 
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In some schools, time spent by students in classrooms is 
being reduced to give more time for independent study, that 
is, carrying out learning projects on their own. How do you 
feel about the time spent on independent study? 

Too much 

Not enough 

About right 

Don't know 

Are you consulted in the development and planning of academic 
programs for your child's school? Please check for both last 
year and so far this year, 

This School Year 
19 71 - 72 

Very much 

Somewhat 

Not very much 

Not at all 



Are you involved in aiiy of the following activities at your 
child's school? 



Last Sch ool Year This School Year 

1970 - 71 1971 - 72 

Room mother 

Classroom aid 

Library aid 

Yard supervisor 

. Lunch group member » 

Bus Monitor 

Others 



How many visits have you made to your child's school this 
year? 

0-5 visits 

6-10 visits 

11 - 15 visits 

more than 15 

Do you think you will visit your child's school more often 
this year than last year? 

More often than last year 

About the same as last year 

, Less, of ten than last year 

Don't know 



Last School Year 
1970 - 71 



Retest 



SAN FRANCISCO UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT 
OFFICE OF SUPERINTENDENT 

I3S VAN NESS AVENUE 
SAN FRANCISCO. CAUFORNIA 94102 
Telephone: (415) 863^&9 



i^£7 15, 1972 



Dear Parent: 

*-M^A - A ^ December San Francisco parents with children enrolled in 

third and sixth grade classes ware asked their opinions about a number of 
areas related to the desegre-ation/integratlcn of schools. 

Now, after the children have experienced one school year in a 
S5JJ2;!5T Division of Research of the Unified School 

a L^^°i° parents of third and sixth graders to respond to 

a similar set of questions. Both sets of answers will be analyzed to 
determine what changes in opinion may have occurred over the year. 

Your cooperation is again greatly appreciated. 

V J Please have your child return the completed survey In the 
attached envelope to his school as soon as possible. Thank you. 

Sincerely yours. 




/^John W. Whlsroan 

Supervisor, Evaluation 



PLEASE COMPLETE: 

Parent of ^3rd ;_6th gvr-i-r Zone 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

Did you also participate in the Decenbcr Survey? Yes No 

Does your child use the school bus? Yes No 



(Optional) My racial/ethnic designation is; 



Spanish Surname 

White 

Black 

Chinese 

Japanese 

Korean 

Filipino 

Ainerlcan Indian 

Other Non-White 



DIRBCTIONS; IN ANSWER TO THE' POLIX)WING QUESTIONS, PLEASE CHECK THE ONE RESPONSE 
THAT MOST CLOSELY REFLECTS YOUR om PEELINGS. A3 YOUR OPINIONS ARE 
EARNRSTLY SOUGHT, A BLANK PAGE HAS BEEM INSERTED AT THE END OP THE 
SURVEY POR ANY ADDITIONAL COMMENTS YOU MIGHT LIKE TO MAKE. 

1. Some people hold tlie opinion that children get a better education in desegre- 
gated schools, while others believe they .do not or that desegregation maJces no 
aiiierence. V/hat do you think now after this year's experience? 

Better education for all children 

2. Makes no difference 

3* Not as good Qxi education for any child 

I' Better education for Whites, but not for Minority children 

5* Better education for Minority children, but not for Whites 

o« Don't know 

2. Before desegregation some parents believed that additional behavior problerna 
xn class or on the playgro\:nd would result, while others believed there would 
be no long-term additional problems • How do you feel now after tMs year's 
experience? ^ * « 



!• More problems 

2* No long-tenn additional problems 

!5». Fewer problems 

^> Don't know 

3. Before desegregation some parents felt that teachers might have more problems 
teaching the children, while others thought they would not or thr,t desovrega^ 
tion would make no difference. VJhat do you think now after this year's 
experience? 

More problems 
No change from last year 
Fewer problems 
Don't know 

k. Before desegregation some; parents felt their children might have more pro\a<^r.3 
learning. Wliat has been your child's experience this year? 

1*. More pY^oblems than last year 

2. No chrmge from last year 

3* Fewer problems than last year 
^* Don't know 




has been a change, what do you believe the reason might be? 
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5. Before desegregation some parents felt that the changing of school attendance 
patterns would isolate them from involvement in their child's education. 
Others felt this wo\xld not happen. What has been yovir experience this year? 

^ Less involved in my child's school 

2. More involved in ray child's school 

5« No change 

^« Don't Imow 

6. Before desegregation some parents believed that there woxad be problems of 
safety in busing children to school, while others did not share this concern. 
Do you feel there have been safety problems this year? 

.1« No problems 

2. ^^^^^^ MiHiy problems 
5* .....^ A few problems 
4. Don't know 

7. Suppose your child were riding on a school bus that you felt was too crowded 
and you asked to have another bus put on the route. Would the school do some- 
thing about it? 

1* Not very likely 

2. ^^^^ Somewhat likely 
5* Very likely 

^. Don't know 

8. Suppose your child became sick at school and you had no way to bring him homo. 
Would the school do sometliing about it? 

!• .....^^ Somewhat likely 

2. Very likely 

5* Not very lilcely 

4. Don't know . 

9. S^pose your child werr, having trouble with reading and you wanted hlw given 
extra help at school. Would the school do something about it? 

!• Very likely 

2. Somewhat likely 

?• ■ Not very likely 
^« Don't know 

10. Suppose the school put your child into a special class and you did not thixik 
he belonged in that class. Would the school do something about it? 

!• ..^^ Not very likely 
2. ^^^^^ Somewhat likely 

3« Very likely 

^« Don't know 



Suppose your child were having trouble, with his school vjork and you wanted 
the school to send home books so you could help him at home. How cooperative 
would the school be? . c 



!• Not very cooperative 

2» Somewhat cooperative 

!5» Very cooperative 

^. Don't know 

In general, how has your child liked school this year? 

!• Very much 

2. Somewhat 

3* Not at all 

^» Don't knov/ 

Has your child asked to go to another school this year? 



Frequently 

2. Occasionally 

3- Seldom 

4. Never 

Has your child asked to stay home because he/she did not want to go to school 
this year? 



!• Frequently 

2. Occasionally 

3- Seldom 

4. Never 



hurore iUt:ur.Vi^i:.nliuu ::omn p.urvnL:; !„J.Lr.v<M.J UiaL lmr;in/: children would not cause 
more problems in soJiool friendships, parties, and other social-type activities, 
while others felt that this wo\ild happen. Have there been problems of this kind 
this year? 



It More problems 

2. No change from last year 

3- No problems 

^. Fewer \ problems 

5» Don»t know 

Before desegregation some parents believed that busing children would not 
cause any problems in after-school activities, such as Scouts. Others 
felt that busing would cause problems in after-school activities. Have there 
been problems of this kind this year? 



1. No problems 

2. Pew problems 

3« More problems 

4. No change 

5* Don't know 
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17. Does your cMld think that the other children are more ^friendly to him, about 
the same or less friendly to him than they were last year? 



1. More friendly 

2. _____ About the same 
3- Less friendly 
4. . Don't know 

18. Have you found the teachers this year to be less friendly to the parents, more 
friendly, or about the same as they were last year? 

1. More friendly 

2. About the same • 

3- Less friendly 

4o ____ Don't know 

19. When you first heard about the plan to desegregate the schools, how did you feel 
about it? 

1* ^ Strongly favorable 

2. Strongly opposed 

3- £^:5mewhat favorable 

4. Somewhat opposed 
5» Undecided 

20. How do you feel about it nox^? 

1. ....^ Strongly favorable 

2. Strongly opposed 

3» Somewhat favorable 

^» Somewhat opposed 

5. ^ Undecided 

21. .^e people believe that desegregation increases tensions between ^•acial groups, 
y*ile others believe that tensions are decreased or that it makes no difference. 
What do you think? 

1« Tensions increase 

2. Tensions decrease 

3- ■ Makes no difference 
^« Don't know 

22. Some parents believe that bringing children of different racial/ ethnic back- 
grounds together at an early age decreases the likelihood of racial tensions 
between groups later on. Others believe that it makes no difference. What do 
you think? 

Likelihood of tensions decreased 

2. Likelihood of tensions increased 

3- Malces no difference 

^. Don't know 




If children do poorly in school, some people place the blame on the children, 
some on the children's home life, some on the school, and some on the teachers. 
Where would you place the chief blame? (Check more than one answer if desired. ) 

^ Children 

Home life 

School 

Toachors 
^ Don't know 

Other (Specify) ■ 



Do you thinlc there arc too msny or not enough educational changes being tidied 
in San Francisco schools? 

1. Too many 

2. Not enoxagh 

3« About right 

^« Don't know 

If not enoxigh, what changes would you like to see made? 



In some schools, students are being given more time for* independent study in 
the classroom, that is, carrying out learning projects on their own. How do 
you feel about the time spent on independent study? 

!• Too iraich 

2. Not enough 

3* About right 

^. Don't know 

Were you consulted in the develox)ment and planning, of academic programs for 
your child's school this year? 

1. Very much 

2. SomevjI?a*t 

Not very much 

^. Mot at all 

Are you involved in any of the following activities at your child's school? 
(Check more than one axisvrer if appropriate. ) 

Room mother 

Teacher's aido 

Library aide 

Yard supervisor 

Lunch supervisor 
_^ E^s monitor 
Other 

No participation 



28. Did you visit your child's school more often this year than last vear for 
reasons other than those liste<l in the previous question? 

!• More often than last year 

2. No change from last year 

3» Less often than last year 

....^^ Don't know 
If there has been a change, what were some of the reasons 



29. What, if any, positive experiences do you feel your child has had this year 
as a result of attending an integrated school 
(Check more than one if desired. ) 

Developed friendships vith children of different backgrounds 

Increased knowledge of different cultures and people 

Received more individual attention 

Riding tL^ school bus 

Better school facilities 

Others such as 



50. What, if any, negative experiences do you feel your child has had this year 
as a result of attending an integrated school? 
(Check more than one if desired. ) 

Poorer school facilities 

J Less individxial attention 

More difficulty in making friends 

Riding the school bus 

Others such as 



S "^t""^ to "grade" the desegregation/integration effort overall this year, 
wnat mark would you give it? 

!• Very good 

2. Good 

3. Satisfactory 
^« ....^ Unsatisfactory 
5. Failed 



^ tSs°sS?ey^^ ^^"^ ^^"^ comments. Thank you for your cooperation in filling 



SAN FRANCISCO UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT 1st Testing 
OFFICE OF SUPERINTENDENT 

I3S V/iN NESS AVENUE 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAUFORNIA 94102 
T«Wplioiio: (415) 863-4680 ' 

December 3, 1971 



TEACHER OPIHION SURVEY 



The goal of. the Evaluation Component funded under the Emergency 
School Assistance Program (ESAP) is "to evaluate the total iB5)act 
of desegregation/integration on the total education program of 
the District." Toward this end, we request 30 minutes of your 
time and your cooperation in filling out the attached questionnaire. 

Please fill out the survey and return it in the attached envelope 
to your Principal by Friday > December 10 > 1971 * Your cooperation 
la ^eatly appreciated. 

HOTE: ANOHYMITY OF RESPONSE WILL BE STRICTLY PRESERVED . 

^ « « #' 41 



Please check the following: 

!• Were you a teacher in the 5FUSD last year? . 

Yes Ko 



2. If so, were you transferred to a new school this year? 

Yes Ho 



3. Did you request this transfer? 

Ye.: IIo 



h. Are you satisfied with your present assignment? 

Yes Mo Somewhat 



TEACHER OPINION SURVEY 



Section *A 

Directions: Please check the response that most closely reflects 
your personal feelings. 

1. Did you expect that you would have more or less difficulty 
teaching your students as a result of the plan to desegregate? 

More difficulty. 

Less difficulty. 

____ No change. 

2. Has the issue of desegregation created polarization among 
staff members at your school? 

Yes. . 

^ No. 

Don ' t know 



3. How would you assess the quantity of multi-ethnic materials 
available to you this year? 

More than last year. 

Less than last year. 

\ No change. 

4. How would you assess the effectiveness of the multi-ethnic 
materials available to you this year? 

More effective than last year. 

Not as effective as lasiit year. 

No change . 

5. In the past, how have you used multi-ethnic materials? 

Integrated into the total instructional 

program. 

Part of social studies. 

Separate curriculum unit. 

Not at all. 

Other (Specify) . 



5)25 
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6. Do you feel that new sta££ members have been well-received 
at your school? 

Yes 

No 

Don't know 



?• What did you expect to happen to your contacts ^<!^ith parents 
as a result o£ busing students out o£ their nexghborhoode? 

Increased contact 

Decreased contact 

No change 

8. How do you £eol deoegregation/ integration generally affects 
the behavior of students in the classroom? 

Positively affected 

■ Negatively affected 
No change 

9. How do you feel desegregation/integration generally affects 
the behavior of students in school outside the classroom? 

Positively affected 

Negatively affected 

No change 

10» Do you subscribe to the concept of moving children to achieve 
desegregation/integration? 

^ Yes 



Don • t know 



11a. How do you feel grade level reorganization 4--6) has 

affected your school? (Please check more than one answer, 
if applicable.) 

" Aided individualization 

Aided curriculum development 

Encouraged team teaching 

Aided desegregation 

No effect 

Other (Specify) ' 

b. Are you presently teaching at the same grade level (K-3, 4-6) 
as last year? 

Yes 



No 




tT.^il°:d:il.Ts:" ^"^^"^-"-/-tegratlon affects 

Better education for all children 

Not as good an education for any children 

chndLn^''''^^^°'' Whites, but not for minority 

. Better education for minority children, but not 

for Whites. 
Don't know. 



13. Do you agree with the concept of desegregation/integration? 



Yes. 
No. 

Don't know. 



Section B; 



Directions: Please indicate whether you agree or disagree with 
the following statements by placing a check in the 
appropriate column. 

14. Standards of behavior and discipline should be^ ^^^^ 
the same for all children. 

15. Each child's academic achievement should be 
graded by the extent to which he is perform- 
ing to his ability. 



16, 

17. 
18. 

19. 

20. 



Children learn best when they are grouped with 
subject"^ the same proficiency in a given 

The public schools should help the minority child 
to assimilate into American society. 

In providing equal educational opportunities, 
integrated schools are more effective then enriched 
educational programs in segregated schools, 

Our curriculum needs major revisions if it is to 
meet the needs of minority children in the inte- 
grated classroom. 

Discussion of racial and ethnic subjects is de- 
sirable even in elementary school. 

Ml 
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Agree Disagree 



21. Learning talces place best when the class 
is quiet. 

22. Integrated education means better education 
for minorities. 

23. Integrated education means as good or better 
education for Whites. 
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Section C 



We wish to know. what kinds of experiences teachers have generally 
had with students. Based on your contacts with students from the four 
maDor ethnic groups, please place an "X" on the segment of each line 
whxch best describes your experience in relation to the characteristic 
to be rated. 



For example i if you think the students of a particular group are 
extreme on a particular characteristic, place the "X" on a segment of 
the line toward either end of the scale. If you think the students 
are moderate on that characteristic, place the "X" oh a segment of the 
line somewhere in the middle of the scale. Please be sure to rate 
each group on all of the scales, work through this section at a fairly 
hxgh speed, and do not worry or puzzle over individual items. We are 
interested in your 'first impressions. 



S?jANISH SPEAKING/SPANISH SURNAME STUDENTS 



!• Sociable^ 

2. Dull-minded^ 

3. Easy to discipline]^ 

4. Patient I 

5. Active^ 

6. Excitable I 

7. Weak^ 

8. Consstrained 



Unsociable 
Intelligent 

Difficult to discipli)[ie 

Impatient 

Passive 

Calm 

Strong 

Free 



J 



ERLC 



OTOER WHITE STUDENTS 



1. Sociable 

2. Dull-MindedJ^ 

3. Easy to discipline: 

4. , Patient 

5. Active 

6. Excitable 
. 7 . Weak 
8. Constrained 



L 



J 



Unsociable 
Intelligent 
Difficult to disciplii 
Impatient 

Passive o 

Calm 

Strong 

Free 



Ml 
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BIACK STUDENTS 



Sociable \/ 



1. 

2. . Dull-minded 

3. Easy to discipline 

4. Patient 

5. Active 

6. Excitable 

7. Weak 

8. Constrained 



Unsociable . 
intelligent 

Difficult to discipline 

Impatient 

Passive 

Calm 

Strong 

Free 



ASIAN STUDENTS 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 



Socicible_ 
Dull-minded " 
Easy to discipline 

Patient 
Active 
Excitable 

Weak ~_ 
Constrained 



Unsociable 
Intelligent 
Difficult to disciplij 
Impatient 
Passive 
Calm 
Strong 
Free 



1: 
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Ret est 

SAN FRANCISCO UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT 
OFFICE OF SUPERINTENDENT 
135 VAN NESS AVENUE 
SAN FRANCISCO. CALIFORNIA 94102 
Telephone: (415) 863-4680 

May 15, 1972 
TEACHER OPINION SURVEY 

The goal of the Evaluation Component funded under the Qnergency School 
Assistance Program (ESAP) is "to evaluate the total impact of desegregation/ 
integration on the total education program of the District." This 
evaluation was to be conducted in two phases - a pre-test and a post-test. 
9aI P^^:?®s* conducted in December, 1971, and received a response of 
7056. After a review of the responses and comments on the pre-test, the 
Teacher Opinion Survey was modified. Again, we request your time and 
your cooperation in filling out the attached questionnaire. Please fill 
out the survey and return it to your Principal as soon as possible. Your 
cooperation is greatly appreciated. 

NOTE: ANOtroHTY OF RESPONSE WILL BE STRICTLY PRESERVED . 

■it ^ -it -it Mr ^ ^ ^i- 

Please check the following: 

1. Were you a teacher in the SFUSD last year? Yes No 



a. If so, did you request a transfer at the end of last year? 

Yes ^ No 

b. Were you transferred to a new school this year? Yes No 

If so, what was the reason? 

Transfer requested 

Grade level reorganization 

Other (specify) 



2. Are you satisfied with your present assignment? 
Yes No . Somewhat 



3. VJhat zone do you teach in? (Please circle) 1 2 3 U 5 6 7 

U. What grade level do you teach? K - 3 1; _ 6 

5. What is your racial/ethnic designation? (Optional) 

.^.i. .-ygj^N/B Q _F ^ONW 



TEACHER OPINICTJ SURVEY 



Section A 

Directions : Please check the response that most closely reflects your 
personal feelings • 



1. Have you had more or less difficulty teaching your students siace 
Implementation of the desegregation/integration plan? 

More difficulty 

. Less difficulty 

No change 



2. Has the issue of desegregation created polarization among staff members 
at your school? 

■ Yes 

No 

Somewhat 



3» Do you feel that new staff members have been well-received by other 
staff members at yoxar school? 

Yes 

No 

Somewhat 



h. What has happened to your contacts with parents as a result of busing 
students out of their neighborhoods? 

Ihcreased contact 

Decreased contact 

No change 



$. How do you feel desegregation/integration has generally affected the 
behavior of students in the classroom? 

, Positively affected 

^ Negatively affected 

• No change 



6, How do you feel desegregation/integration has generally affected the 
behavior of students in school outside the classroom? 

Positively affected 

_____ Negatively affected 
• No change 
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7. Do you subscribe to the concept of moving children to achieve 
de segregation/integration? 



Yes 
No 



Comments : 



• How do you feel grade level reorganization (K-3, has affected 

your school? (Please check more than one answer, if applicable). 

. Aided individualization 

Aided curriculum development 

Encouraged team teaching 

Aided desegregation 

Hhsufficient range of grade level materials 

No effect 

Other (specify) 



b. Are. you presently teaching at the same grade level (K-3, k-6) as last 
year? 

Yes 

^ No 



9. How do you feel that desegregation/integration affects academic 
standards? 

Better education for all children 

. Not as good an education for any children 

Better education for Whites, but not for 

minority children 
Better education for minority children, but 

not for Whites 
Other (specify) 



10, Do you agree with the concept of desegregation/integration? 



Yes 
No 
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11« How do you feel the desegregation/Integration effort has gone this 
year? 

a. Very well 

Well 

Satisfactory 

Ihisatisfactoiy 

Failed 



Comments: 



Section B t 

Directions: Please indicate whether you agree or disagree with the follow- 
ing statements hy placing a check in the appropriato column. 

Agree Disagree 

12. Standards of behavior and discipline shoiald 
be the same for all children, 

13 « Each child* s academic achievement should 
be graded by the extent to which he is 

performing to his ability. ^^^^^^^ 

lli. Children learn best when they are 

grouped with others of about the same 

proficiency in a given subject. ^^^^^^^^ 

1$. The public schools should help the 
minority child to assimilate into 
American society. 

16. In providing equal educational oppor- 
tunities ^ integrated schools are more 
effective than enriched educational pro- 
grams in segregated schools. . -s; 

m 
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Agree Disagree 



17. Our curricxiLtan needs major revisions if 
it is to meet the needs of minority 
children in the integrated classroom. 

18. Discussion of racial and ethnic sub- 

. jects is desirable even in elementary 
school, 

19. Learning takes place best when the 
class is quiet. 



Section G 



To get teachers' opinions on multi-ethnic curriculum, the availability, use, 
and effectiveness of multi-ethnic materials and how they can be improved. 

20. l/Jhat is the racial composition of your class? 

Please write the number of students from each group in your claSs. 

Blacks 

SS ZZZZ 

Asiai"! 

Filipino 

. ONW 

cw 



21. With the' implementation of desegregation, do you feel that the curricu- 
lum should change? 

Yes ' * No 

Please explain. 



ERIC 



How do you feel the stucjy of ethnic and racial groups should be 
taught? (Please check one) 

- As part of your total Instructional program 

Integrated into the social studies program 

As a separate course with a period devoted to it 

Not at all (please comment below) 

Other (please specify) 



Comments t 



How have you been able to treat the study of racial and ethnic groups? 
(Please check one) 

As part of your total instructional program 

Integrated into the social studies program 

As a separate course with a period devoted to it 

Not at all (please comment below) 

Other (please specify) 



Comments : 



To aid you in the development of a multi-ethnic studies program has 
the school district provided anything new or different this year? 

Yes No 



If yes, please specify. 



If you have any multi-ethnic materials, please Indicate how you 
acquired most of them for your class. 

From the District 

Federal program (s) 

Teacher acquired or made 

From students and/or parents 
.^^^^.^ None 

Other (please specify) 
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26a. What kinds of multi-ethnic 
materials do you use? 



*b, What kinds of multi-ethnic 
materials do you need? 



Mostly textbooks 
Audio-visual materials 
Multiple copies of library books 
Teacher -made games 

District developed curriculum guides 
None 

Others (please specify) 



27. 



materials 



available to you this year? j 


(D 

0) 0) 
t> ^ 








ineffective 




h 


3 


■ 2 




a. Appropriate for the reading levels 

in your class a. 












bv Interesting and relevant to your 
class 












c. Can be used across multi-curricul\am 
areas 












Others 

d. d. 












e. 












f. f. 













28. 



In the implementation of a multi-ethnic program, what do you think is 
essential? Rank in order of importance (n\amber one as most important 
and the last number as the least important). 

A state developed curricul\am guide 

Resource people representative of the racial groups 

in your class 

Integrative education specialists 

Funds for field trips 

Films and film strips 

More time for preparation and presentation 

Other (please specify) 



j:37 



Have you been able to arrange field trips that relate to the contribu- 
tions of ethnic groups? 

Yes No 



If yes, please list. 

1. U. 

2. 5. 

3. 6. 

If no, please briefly state the reason. 



Among people you have invited to your class, how mary times have 
you invited resource persons to give a presentation on a subject 
relative to an ethnic or racial minority group? 

ELease list. 

1. li. 

3. 6. - 
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31. Please check any of the following events that you observed this year 
in your class with a story, bulletin board, unit, or special project: 

Sept. Yom Kippur 

All American niidian Day 

Mexico •s Independence Day 

Nov. Thanksgiving 

Dec. Christinas 

Festival Honoring Our LacJy of Guadalupe 

^ Chanukah 

Jan. Martin Luther King^s Birthday 

- Chinese .New Year 

Feb. Valentine ^s Day 

Abraham Lincoln's Birthday 

George Washington's Birthday 

Negro History Week 

\ W.E.B. DuBois' Birthday 

March St. Patrick's Day 

Juarez' Birthday 

____ April Jewish Passover 

May Cinco de Mayo 

Malcolm X's Birthday 



Comments : 




Section D 



We wish to know what kinds of experiences teachers have generally had 
with students. Based on your contacts with students from the four major 
ethnic groups, please place an "X" on the segment of each line which best 
describes your experience in relation to the characteristic to be rated. 

For example, if you think the students of a particular group are 
extreme on a particular characteristic, place the "X" on a segment of the 
line toward either end of the scale. If you think the students are moderate 
on that characteristic, place the "X" on a segment of the line somewhere in 
the middle of the scale. Please be sure to rate each group on all of the 
scales. 



SPANISH/SPEAKING/SPANISH SURNAME STUDENTS 



1. Sociable 

2. Dull -minded 

3. Easy to discipline 
U. Patient 

5 . Active 

6. Excitable 

7. Weak 

8. Constrained 



Unsociable 
Ijitelligent 

Difficult to discipline 

Impatient 

Passive 

CaLn 

Strong 

Free 



OTHER WHITE STUDENTS 



1* Sociable 

2. Dull -minded 

3. Easy to discipline 
U. Patient 

Active 

6. Excitable 

7. Weak 

8. Constrained 



Unsociable 
Intelligent 

DifficTilt to discipline 

Impatient 

Passive 

Calm 

Strong 

Free 
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BLACK STUDENTS 



1. Sociable 

2 . Doll-minded 

3. Easy to discipline 
h. Patient 

5. Active 

6. Excitable 

7. Weak 
8t Constrained 



Unsociable 
Intelligent 

Difficult to discipline 

]inpatient 

Passive 

Ca]jn 

Strong 

Free 



ASIAN STUDENTS 



1« Sociable 

2 . Dull-minded 

3. Easy to discipline 
h. Patient 

5. Active 

6. Excitable 
?• Weak 
8- Constrained 



Unsociable 
Intelligent 

Difficult to discipline 

]inpatient 

Passive 

Cahti 

Strong 

Free 



ERIC 
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SAH FRANCISCO UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT 
ADMINISTRATIVE OPINION SURVEY 
May 15. 1972 



^^^"l^ elementaiy school atoinistrators their opinion 
relative to the desegregation/integration of the elementary schools this year, 1971-72. 

SorPO^^T^S III 2o!°*A°"^ questionnaire to the Evaluation Office, 

u«r+ho i^o ? I Ness Avenue, as soon as possible. All material will be anonymous. 



Please check: 



K - 3 
l| - 6" 
Zone #' 



^' StS^n«^i^i^?; ^"?°r**"* desegregation/integration as a means of 

attaining equalized quality education? 



Very 

Important „ . ^ ^ 

Uniii5)ortant 



I 



1 J — I I 

Comment : 



5 



2. 



ory mecjis of desegregation/integration 



Very 

Satisfactory 



Comment : 
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3. In your opinion, how has the grade level reorganization (K^3,l*~6) in your school 
afrected: 



Implementation of desegregation/ 

integration? 
Morale of staff? 
Individualization/ team teaching? 
Curriculum development? 
Multi-ethnic curriculum 

development /orientation? 
New programs, new ideas? 
Community involvement? 



hi tn 
<u o 

> A4 



> 



Comments : 



In your opinion, how does bringing children of different racial ethnic backgrounds 
together at an early age affect the likelihood of racial tensions between groups 
later on? ^ ^ 



Greatly 
Increased 



Greatly 
Decreased 



5. 



In your opinion, how does the behavior of pupils this year compare with last year 
in your school? 



Very Much 
Better 
. 1 



Out of 

Classroom 

In Classroom 



Very Much 
Worse 
3 



- 3 - 



6 a. How would you rate the morale of your staff at this time? 



Very High 

2 



I 



Very Low 



b. How do you account for this? 



7. 



^^4?"^^ opinion have teachers at your school (s) had more difficulty teaching 
children In Integrated classrooins? 



Great 
Deal More 
1 

I i 



Great 
Deal Less 

5_ 



-I 



Connnenta : 



8 



pLtiSpatioir* implementation affected the level of coraminity 



Greatly 
Increased 
1 

Hmnbers of participants | "|" 



Greatly 
Improved 

1 2 

Quality of participation ( \ 



1 r 



Greatly 
Decreased 
J 



I 



Greatly 
Decreased 
i 



I 



C(Mmaent8 : 



"0 

:ERIC 
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Very 

Positively 



Very 



Parents of bused children 
Parents of walking children 

ComzQents : 









4 

— ^ 















10. 



in*yoS%chiilf ^" °^ ^^^^'^ importance in promoting quality education 



ERIC 



supplies 
equipment 

paraprofessional service 
counseling service 
clericad service 
staff development service 
curriculum dev. service 
community involvement 

service 
Bi-lingual/ESL service 


Very 

Import^int 
1 


2 






Not 

Inrportantji 




















1 










1 






























































Other, specify 




•f 

1 









^^y^^ ''^'^'^^ ^^ove, indicate the five most important items in priority 

order, 1 for highest priority, etc. ^ 

Thank you for your help. 
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